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MARTHA AND MARY. 



ST. LUKE x. 38-42 : Now it came to pass, as they went, that 
He entered into a certain village; and a certain woman named 
Martha received Him into her house. And she had a sister called 
Mary, which also sat at Jesus' feet, and heard His word. But 
Martha was cumbered about much serving, and came to Him and 
said, Lord, dost Thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me. And Jesus answered 
and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things; but one thing is needful; and Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall not be taken away from her. 



the eleventh chapter of St. John's Gospel we 
learn .that the village here spoken of was Bethany, 
about two miles from Jerusalem; and that Martha 
and Mary were sisters of the Lazarus who was raised 
from the dead. St. John records, with some particu- 
larity of circumstance, two occasions of our Lord's 
being in the same place; one of which was at the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, the other, six days before the Passover, 
when Mary made the costly anointing of His body, 
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" and the house was filled with the odour of the oint- 




wifch it. 

In the matter there related, taken together with our 

i- c c . < c C c c c " ' ; " < 

test, ,a^0';givdn- twp/very ( irtoresting and significant 
portraits.' C 0f 'the sisters wliose characters are briefly 
but distinctly unf olded, it would seem that Martha was 
the elder; that she had the chief rule and ordering of 
the household; and that she was an active, toilsome 
woman, observant of the wants, and studious of the 
comfort, of all who came under her roof. Mary, less 
stirring and energetic, with fewer cares to occupy her, 
and perhaps less fitted to encounter them, was of a 
more silent, tranquil, receptive temper: she had a 
more listening, perhaps a more loving and trusting 
spirit; at all events, her love and trust manifested 
themselves more by listening, and less by doing. 

Upon the death of their brother, we find the Master 
saying to His disciples, " Our friend Lazarus sleepeth." 
Prom which we should naturally infer that He and 
His disciples, were used to frequent the home of these 
devoted, faithful people; and that many kind regards 
and affectionate remembrances had knit them all up 
together in a sacred common friendship. In the 
course of these visits there doubtless fell out many 
events similar to those narrated; from which the 
Evangelist and the Apostle selected such as were 
most characteristic of the persons, and would be most 
instructive to their readers. On all these occasions 
the sisters probably evinced the same general traits 
and dispositions; both of them being eminently good 
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indeed, but with different forms of goodness; Martha 
being of a more active, Mary of- a more contemplative, 
habit; the one showing forth her love by careful, toil- 
some serving, the other by humble, silent listening. 

So that Martha had most likely often received our 
Lord and His disciples into her house, and made her 
home their home; and perhaps, as in the case of her 
bereavement and affliction, she had often, when ap- 
prised of His coming to Bethany, hastened out to 
meet and invite Him, lest He should make His abode 
somewhere else, and she thus miss the blessing of His 
presence. And when He is come, she omits no active 
duty that may express her love and zeal; her only fear 
seems to be lest she should not do enough : in short, 
she seeks every opportunity of listening to the blessed 
voice and ministering to the human wants of her 
beloved Teacher and Master and Friend; her chief 
study being, apparently, how she may make her home 
most agreeable to Him when present, and most at- 
tractive to Him when away. 

In all this, surely, there is no sign of any deficiency; 
nothing that is at all blameworthy ; nothing but what 
is even highly deserving of praise. Nor does this 
indefatigable person appear at all ignorant or unmind- 
ful who it is that she is thus entertaining; nor does 
she show any lack of faith in His doctrine or in Him: 
she believes that He is the Christ, the Son of God, 
that should come into the world ; that if He had been 
here her brother had not died; and that even now, 
whatsoever He shall ask of God, God will give it Him; 
nor does she harbour a doubt that her brother shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day. There 
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is therefore no lack of knowledge, or of faith, or of 
hope: none of our Lord's chosen ones seem to have 
had any advantage over her in respect of these virtues 
or gifts. 

Nor does Martha seem a whit behind, rather she 
seems much before, her younger sister in love, so far 
as love may be expressed by deeds, which, surely, are 
among its best and fittest expressions. Upon her 
Lord's departure, there is no sense of weariness to 
repress or abate her desire of His return : grieved 
when He leaves and glad when He comes, she works 
hard indeed to entertain Him ; yet her heart, so works 
together with her hand, that she never wishes the 
visitor gone: rather the seeing, the hearing, nay, the 
yery thinking of that Redeemer-guest for whom she 
is working turns all her labour into sweetness and 
delight; and she never dreams but she receives a far 
greater blessing than she gives : for, knowing who and 
whence He is, she cannot be ignorant that He came 
into the world, "not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister ; " and that she is far more the object of His 
care and love than He can be of hers. 

Nor is her character blemished with lameness in 
the moral and domestic virtues. When her brother is 
taken sick, she shows no want of sympathy and solici- 
tude, but approves herself a tender, affectionate, and 
dutiful sister ; and when he is dead, if she weeps less 
than Mary, perhaps it is because she labours more, 
not because she mourns less. Yet the shock rather 
quickens than benumbs her active energies; and, in- 
stead of seeking to be alone, that so her tears may 
flow the more freely, upon hearing of her Lord's 
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coming she hastens forth to meet and welcome Him ; 
and when He is again "beneath her roof, she is as 
instant and unwearied as ever in serving Him, 

" In works of love, in these alone, 
How restless, how minute ! " 

and if He speaks, she is quick to understand His 
words, and prompt to declare her faith. 

Such is Martha, a right-hearted, sharp-sighted, 
apt-handed woman, always able and willing to do 
whatever there is to be done ; certainly, in many, very 
many respects, a most worthy and excellent person; 
forward and untiring in offices of kindness, pious, 
faithful, affectionate, and pure. Nor can I listen to 
those who represent her as a virtuous indeed, but 
worldly-minded, irreligious woman, destitute, as the 
phrase runs, of "the one thing needful," and more 
concerned to be a good house-keeper and hostess than 
to be a good Christian. The former she did indeed 
endeavour to do ; biit it nowhere appears that she left 
the latter undone; and as that endeavour was right 
and proper in itself, so we have no warrant for sup- 
posing that it sprang from any other than a just sense 
of duty. And "Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, 
and Lazarus." 

With Mary the case was very different: externally 
and apparently she had little in common with Martha. 
It is not to be supposed, indeed, that she was always or 
even habitually absorbed in contemplation. Doubtless 
she could and often did apply her hands vigorously to 
household tasks ; and Martha's complaining that she 
was. left alone to serve might suggest that the thing 
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was unusual, and what she did not expect in so press- 
ing an exigency. It is possible, and even probable, 
that beneath Mary's calm, quiet exterior were rich 
treasures of energy and living force ; the elements of 
passive, perhaps of active heroism ; feelings deep as 
nature, strong as life, and tender as infancy ; the 
whole being suffused with a baptism of gentleness, 
of sweet, austere composure, and of tranquil, holy 
reserve. Doubtless, I say, she often worked, and had 
useful as well as amiable qualities : but it would seem 
that activity and forwardness in doing were not char- 
acteristic traits with her ; and when she shared in the 
toils of life, it was probably under the direction of her 
more stirring and commanding sister, and rather from 
duty than choice ; if indeed it be right to presume 
that she had any choice but duty. 

Accordingly, nothing is said of Mary's much serv- 
ing, or of her serving actively at all : we do not hear of 
her doing any thing but once; and then in an econom- 
ical view her deed was wholly useless and superfluous : 
it could at best but express her heart and soul, being 
neither adapted nor intended to serve any practical 
end ; and was seemingly prompted rather by romance 
than by religion ; I say seemingly, for we know it was 
not really so. At our first hearing of her, we learn 
that the arrival of that beloved and venerated Friend 
does not move her to any hospitable preparations: 
His presence only diverts her from all such reasonable 
and proper offices : while Martha is hurried in provid- 
ing for His entertainment, Mary does nothing but sit 
at His feet and hear His word; as though she cared 
not for His comfort, so she might but feast her soul 
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upon the riches of His discourse. So too, when word 
is brought of the Master's coming, and her sister 
hastens out to meet and receive Him, she sits still in 
the house; as if, however glad to see and hear Him, 
she would not take the trouble to go after Him. And 
though, on being told of His calling for her, she arises 
quickly and comes to Him, yet she has manifested so 
little joy at His arrival, that the Jews who were in the 
house comforting her have no idea why she leaves or 
whither she is going, but take for granted that she 
goes to weep alone at her brother's grave. 

It is very considerable that we do not hear of her 
saying any thing but once ; and even then she utters 
the self-same words which her sister has used before. 
She merely says, "Lord, if Thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died ; " words abundantly express- 
ive indeed both of love for her brother and of faith 
in her Lord ; yet not more so in her mouth than in 
her sister's. Eeplete as was her conduct with signifi- 
cance, these are the only words set down as coming 
from the lips of her whose fame was to be coextensive 
with the Gospel: but her meaning, far richer than 
tongue could tell or ear receive, was expressed to the 
heart; for which cause some did not understand her at 
all, others understood her but partially ; but there was 
One, as she well knew, who understood her perfectly. 

Thus a lowly, placid, listening stillness seems to 
pervade the being of Mary; the stillness, not of indif- 
ference, but of intensity; and such as bespeaks a 
most obedient, thoughtful, trusting spirit. Her little 
speaking and her comparative freedom from outward 
activity proceeded both from the same temper and 
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disposition of mind. Nor, assuredly, did she fall be- 
hind the most busy and strenuous in the real matter 
of serving. A reverent sitting at the Master's feet 
and hanging upon His words was indeed her most 
fitting and acceptable service; for "they also serve 
who only stand and wait." And when she seemed to 
be doing least for her Lord, then it was perhaps that 
she was really doing most; a mode of service which 
she may have liked the better, as being that for which 
she was least likely to value or think of herself. For, 
in truth, her best way of ministering to Him was by 
silently and submissively receiving His ministrations : 
to hear and understand Him, as her lowly stillness 
shows that she did, was to do His will. And she fell 
short of none in caring for His wants, because He 
came to seek and save such as she was : she had an 
equal share with the foremost in making Him at 
home, for His chosen home was, and is, an humble, 
pure, believing heart: the most laborious could not 
outdo her in hospitable entertainment, because the 
fittest hospitalities that could be offered Him were the 
first fruits of a reverent, submissive, thoughtful soul. 

Such was the difference between these two excellent 
persons. Yet we find nothing" thus far to hinder that 
both of them may have been equally good, nor any 
thing to infer that either of them was altogether per- 
fect. And perhaps, after all, the difference was more 
in seeming than in substance. For Mary's much hear- 
ing and Martha's much serving may both have sprung 
from the same principle. If, upon the Master's coming, 
the one forsook her task because she thought only of 
Him, the other may have plied her task the harder 
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for the same reason. Thus the same religious love 
and zeal may have been, and most likely were, the 
guide and prompter of them both, impelling Martha to 
a course of active ministration, and withdrawing Mary 
to a posture of quiet listening : the one did not slight 
His word in going about her work to serve Him, nor 
the other His service in leaving off her work to hear 
Him. 

So that, for aught appears thus far, the two sisters 
were equally faithful and loving in their several ways ; 
and perhaps their taking to several ways was partly 
because they were equally faithful and loving. For, as 
they probably differed in natural aptitudes and incli- 
nations, so also different stations, and consequently 
different duties, were providentially assigned them. 
And if, when the Master was present, Martha was 
occupied with much serving, this need not infer any 
want of desire to hear or of aptness to learn His word : 
rather her calling for Mary's help may have sprung 
from a wish to get her work done, that she also might 
have .leisure for His discourse. And though she was 
careful and troubled about many things, this need not, 
and probably should not, be taken as if she went be- 
yond the duties and proprieties of her place, or had 
any more concern than became her as mistress of the 
house and hostess of the occasion : for how could she 
but wish, and, wishing, how could she but strive, to 
have every thing in order for a guest whom she so 
much honoured and loved ? 

Nor was .their conduct upon hearing of the Master's 
coming more in accordance with their several charac- 
ters than with their several duties. It was no idle 
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curiosity, no bustling, officious forwardness, that led 
Martha forth to meet and welcome Him. As head and 
governor of the household, it "became her so to do; 
and her action was every way befitting both her station 
in life and her affection as the disciple and friend of 
that Divine Person. But with Mary it was different. 
To have hastened forth unbidden upon such a service, 
would have argued in her a want of the very thing 
that prompted her sister to go. It was the fear, not of 
being troubled herself, but of troubling Him, that 
kept her at home. And the same meek and quiet 
spirit that forbade her to come before being called, 
caused her to start forth at once on hearing of the 
call. Patient in waiting for the Master's word, she 
was therefore obedient when it came. 

Thus the same religious solicitude and care, which 
counselled Martha, upon hearing of her Lord's ap- 
proach, to go and meet Him, counselled Mary to sit 
still in the house. And thus it would seem, that 
though Martha worked a good deal she seldom did 
too much ; and that Mary, though she worked much 
less, always did enough. And as Mary's silent con- 
templation was itself a kind of service, perhaps for her 
the fittest kind ; so Martha's active serving involved, 
110 doubt, more or less of contemplation, since her 
mind and heart would naturally be busy with thoughts 
of Him for whom her hands were working. For so 
it often happens, that the same objects, the same 
thoughts, the same feelings, in one person stir all the 
faculties into the most strenuous exertion, and in an- 
other hush and calm thus all into the smoothest and 
sweetest repose. And perhaps the results in both 
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cases are equally good in themselves ; only the more 
active person is sometimes a little too prone to think 
he is better fulfilling the ends for which he was made, 
and so to censure or complain of the other for idleness 
and inefficiency. For they who do most are apt to be 
most aware how much they do ; and it is not their 
doing, but their impatience of others not doing, that 
needs to be checked and restrained. 

What, then, was it in Martha that drew from our 
Lord the rebuke, so gentle, yet so apt and searching ? 
if indeed it be right to give it so harsh a name as re- 
buke ; rather say, admonition. Was it because she was 
so diligent in the ordering of her affairs and the pro- 
viding for her guests ?, Did her fault lie in being so 
studious to anticipate and supply the needs of all who 
entered her dwelling ? so active and prompt to serve 
there where all her services were bound? This can 
hardly be the case: for, besides that the Master's 
teaching and example often inculcate such or similar 
offices, our text itself will hardly bear that meaning. 
For, of the words, "Thou art careful and troubled 
about many things, but one thing is needful," the 
sense may well be taken something thus : You are a 
pains-taking, provident person, which is all very right 
and good in its place ; the claims of hospitality should 
not indeed be neglected, and you do well to be con- 
cerned and careful about them : but do not think that 
this is the only form of service suitable to the occasion; 
and if you think so, that very thought shows some- 
thing to be wanting in yourself: in addition, then, to 
your other virtues, study to heal this defect. 

Or, again, did Martha's fault consist in the not 

2* 
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having a proper regard for the privilege of listening 
to the Master's teachings ? Neither may this be safely 
affirmed. For, besides that she elsewhere shows her- 
self a considerable proficient in His doctrine, and a 
just discerner of who and whence He is, the very 
occasion of her request would seem to infer, as we 
have seen, that she would gladly be in the same place 
and position with Mary, if her household labours would 
permit. A strong desire to sit with Mary and hear 
their Lord's discourse may well have been the reason 
why she wanted Mary to help her in preparing for His 
entertainment : for, unless Mary joined her in serving, 
how could she be free to join Mary in listening ? 

Nor do we seem to have any warrant for supposing 
that Martha's conduct, save in the matter of her com- 
plaint, was any less acceptable than Mary's. To work 
for their Lord, and to hear His word, were all one, so 
they were done with a meek, cheerful, loving heart. 
And if Mary had in like sort complained that she was 
left alone to hear, and had requested that Martha 
might be bidden to leave her work, and come and join 
her ; can there be any question that she would have 
both deserved and received a similar, perhaps a still 
severer admonition ? 

What, then, was the needful thing in Martha's case ? 
Did she think that she had too much to do, and 
therefore needed Mary's help ? Or did she think that 
Mary's office was the more pleasant, and therefore she 
ought to be allowed an equal enjoyment of it ? In a 
word, did she wish to divide with Mary the labour of. 
serving, or to share with her the privilege of listening? 
thus worrying herself and others about an equitable 
distribution of the toils and blessings of the meeting. 
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Probably it was one of these ; we are not told, nor is 
it material, which of them it was : for either would 
prove that something was needful, as implying that 
Martha was not quite satisfied with what was satisfac- 
tory to the Master. If she thought Mary's part the 
better, there was the fault of underprizing the duty of 
working .for her Lord ; if she thought her own part 
the better, then there was the equal fault of underval- 
uing the privilege of hearing His word. Whether, 
therefore, she was impatient to be listening with Mary, 
or to have Mary labouring with her, matters not ; at all 
events she was impatient: there was something of a 
complaining, censorious discontent still lurking in her 
brave, honest heart, which it was needful should be 
purged away. 

So that Martha seems to be the type and represent- 
ative of those many Christians who, however good they 
may be in the main, are still too apt to be censuring 
or complaining, either because they cannot serve God as 
others do, or else because others will not serve God as they 
do. And with this lurking discontent, though whether 
as its root or fruit is not so clear, there is joined a 
little want of humility and reverence and reserve : she 
is not quite calm and cautious and considerate enough. 
Hence her occasional indiscretions and improprieties 
of behaviour; hence, in her eagerness to be doing, or 
her over-demonstrativeness of habit, she sometimes 
offers her help, without duly weighing whether it may 
not prove a hindrance ; as in case of the information 
she gives our Lord when He commands the stone to be 
taken away from her brother's grave ; which informa- 
tion, if she had duly habituated herself ta thinking 
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more and speaking less, she would have known well 
enough that He did not need. 

Finally, if her heart had been entirely right, if there 
had not been as much as one thing needful, she would 
have seen and felt, and the knowledge would have 
given her something of her sister's gentle, holy tran- 
quillity and composure, that in her own much serv- 
ing and in Mary's much . hearing both of them would 
be equally benefited and blessed. For, in this sacred 
temple into which we are builded, what helps one 
helps all; a truth which cannot well be spared, and 
without which I know not what comfort or hope there 
could be in this world of ours, where all can do so 
little, and each needs so much. And thus, for one 
jarring voice disconcerts a whole choir, and turns the 
richest harmony into discord, and where one thing .is 
needful all things are apt to go wrong, thus, I say, 
Martha's one defect betrays her into several errors. 
For, not being satisfied with that which satisfies the 
Divine Friend and Teacher and Lord whom she so 
much loves, she rushes irreverently into the office of 
prompter to Him, and at the same time ungently re- 
proves her sister, whom she would perhaps die to serve; 
and then rashly proffers her counsel where every thing 
bids her wait, in believing silence and awe, to " see the 
glory of God." 

I know not, my brethren, whether I have in all re- 
spects taken the right view of these two interesting 
persons, and of the things with which in Scripture 
their names stand connected. Of that you will judge. 
From the care and minuteness with which their char- 
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acteristic features are delivered, it seems pretty clear 
that no trifling matter was meant to be taught through 
them. And for the practical lesson and application of 
the subject we have not far to seek. 

Ours is a time of much reproach and recrimination 
among brethren in "the same household of faith. That 
we cannot do as we would, or that others will not do as 
we would have them, lies at the root of much of our 
bickering and strife.* We, too, like good honest 
Martha, are often getting impatient and fretful and 
censorious respecting divers things in which others 
are different from us, but which, so far as we know, or 
have any right to judge, are acceptable to our common 
Master and Lord. Most of us certainly have defects 
enough; probably there is at least as much as one thing 
needful in the best of us. And so long as there is one 
thing needful in us, we shall be better employed in 
making good that one thing than in finding out and 
reporting what we may think needs correcting in oth- 
ers. Nor shall we often or easily discover any greater 
defect in our brethren than is implied in a disposition 
to be hunting after and reproving defects not our own. 
For our bad tempers almost always put a wrong face 
on the objects or occasions that excite them: impa- 
tience and fretf ulness are exceedingly apt to misderive 
themselves from external causes, when the true cause 
of them is some inward evil. So that, when the faults 
of others, whether real or imaginary, provoke in us 
a complaining and censorious spirit, we may justly 

* This was written some twenty years ago ; since which time the evil 
here referred to has in a great measure passed away. Thank God for 
that! 
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suspect that the corrective discipline is wanted nearer 
home. 

But what we specially need to bear in mind in con- 
nection with this subject is, that there are many ways 
of serving our Divine Master. One way is better for 
some ; for others a different way is better. And be- 
cause our way of service is right, it by no means follows 
that the different way of our neighbours or brethren is 
wrong : both ways, different as they are, may be equally 
right ; in which case we do a great wrong in making 
such difference a ground of blame or reproach; and 
our virtues must be considerable indeed, to let us off 
with so gentle a rebuke as was visited upon Martha's 
complaining. Wherefore, if at any time we catch the 
disposition of censure or complaint rising in our minds, 
let us ask ourselves the question, which we shall 
often find it no easy thing to answer, and which it will 
always do us good to consider, whether we are not 
dissatisfied with that in others which is satisfactory to 
our common Lord. 



THE GOOD PASTOR. 



ST. JOHN x. 11 : The good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep. 

THE Scriptures are specially fond of contemplating 
and representing the Church under the figure of a 
flock of sheep. And our blessed Lord, when He would 
set Himself forth in His most attractive and endearing 
character, styles Himself "the good shepherd." The" 
figure is eminently beautiful and expressive, replete 
with amiability and with the sweetness of kind and 
gentle affections. The image of a shepherd feeding 
and watching his flock is bound up with the most 
natural and homelike associations ; it is suggestive of 
loving cares and ministries, of peace and innocence 
and contentment, of docility and gentleness, of pro- 
tective guardianship and providence, of strong, calm, 
steady attachments. 

In all these respects it is well adapted to illustrate 
the relation of minister and people. And this was 
especially the case in ancient times and in Eastern 
nations, where the shepherd's life was a thing of much 
more common and familiar observation than it is with 
us. For the keeping of sheep was then a distinct 
calling by itself, and not, as in our clay, a single and 
perhaps inconsiderable item in a more general pursuit : 

23 
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for which cause tlie shepherd, or ratlier the owner, 
instead of living with the flock in his eye, and so 
growing to love them as a friend, seldom visits them 
but with thoughts of fleecing them : they are his, hut 
he is not theirs ; and he cares little for them save as 
means of wealth and profit to him. So that good 
shepherds, in the literal sense, are now somewhat rare ; 
perhaps there is no sufficient cause why they should 
not be so: but -in the 'metaphorical sense they are as 
much needed, and perhaps as often to be met with, in 
our time, as ever they were. 

Our text sets forth the measure and standard of 
pastoral perfection: "The good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep." This expresses the highest that 
we can conceive of attachment and devotion. No one 
can show more love than by prizing the object above 
his life, and by laying down his life for the saf oty and 
welfare of that object. This is what the Divine Shep- 
herd Himself did, and what His delegates should 
be of a mind and spirit to do, if need be, else they are 
not modelled to the proper height and scope of their 
calling. 

Now this is much, very much for frail and fallen 
man to undertake. Nevertheless many men have un- 
dertaken it, and some have given proof that siiccess 
in the undertaking is, by God's help, attainable. And 
there have been many more who, though they did not 
reach this height of pastoral virtue, struggled manfully 
towards it. Such an honest and brave endeavour is all 
that is required : for the model is not proposed as a, 
' thing which all must equal, but as that which none can 
surpass ; it is enough that they really aspire to it. 
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Our text, then, describes the sum-total of what a 
Christian shepherd ought to be, or to aim at being. I 
have selected it as aptly suggesting or leading in an 
idea or image of what I have sometimes framed to 
myself as the character of a true pastor. And in what 
further I have to say, I propose to draw out, as well 
as I am able, a sort of sketch or outline of what may 
be termed a model priest. For convenience of speech, 
as well as for facility of understanding, I shall cast the 
matter somewhat into an historical form, regarding 
the figure very much as an actual person. In this 
way, we may, without any offence to truth or propriety, 
save time, and perhaps invest the theme with some- 
thing of personal interest : only, while I speak of this 
model priest as if he were one whom I have known, it 
need not be supposed that I ever saw him, except as I 
now see him in my mind's eye. For so even now I am 
figuring him to myself, in his public teaching ; in his 
private ministrations ; at his own fireside ; beside the 
couch of sickness or suffering ; when his heart was 
bowed with grief ; and when words of genial wit and 
humour were playing from his lips, in the social 
gathering of friends, and in " the talk man holds with 
week-day man in the hourly walk of the mind's 
business." 

Of course this pastor did some things that were not 
approved by all his brethren ; though none were willing 
to suppose him the real author of that which they 
disapproved. And so it was sometimes thought that 
he Avas unduly influenced, or managed, by shrewder 
men than himself. But nothing could well be further 
from the truth j such a plea was perhaps the last that 
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could be justly urged in his behalf. Though he made 
no show of it, he was a man of remarkable strength, 
clearness, and grasp of intellect. His faculties indeed 
were so nicely balanced that they seldom made any 
noise in moving; but he was a sharp-sighted, strong- 
thoughted man. In practical sagacity he was hard to 
beat. His perception of character was exquisitely 
keen and just. They who would get round him had 
need to be up pretty early, and pretty industrious 
after they were up. But that he was the soul of 
honour, his presence was no safe place for a breast 
peopled with ugly contents. Instances were not 
wanting wherein, to his quick and searching appre- 
hensiveness, people spilt the very secrets which they 
most prided themselves on keeping close. They who 
made excuses for him. on the score of peculiar simplic- 
ity of mind, would have spoken in another strain, had 
they known how piercingly he sometimes scrutinized 
their characters and read through their disguises. If 
he did not betray to them the working of his thoughts, 
it was because he saw further into them than they did 
into him. The compass and equipoise of judgment 
which presided over his movements of mind, imparting 
symmetry and completeness to his work, and making 
his thoughts at once intelligible to the simplest and 
instructive to the wisest, bespoke something besides 
the innocence of the dove. Certainly, if he could not 
be admitted to be good but by supposing him deficient 
in penetration, then the idea of his goodness must be 
given up. 

Keenness of insight, however, was with him no bar 
to charity: for it disclosed to him the good as well as 
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the bad, and let him into the virtue as well as the 
frailty of men; while at the same time his temper was 
all compact of kindness, his heart as tender as a 
mother's, and the sacred memories of the Cross were 
ever breathing in his mind, to keep its waters sweet 
and pure. 

With his large and healthy powers of thought he 
joined the most untiring industry in his office, and 
the most sensitive delicacy of feeling and conscience. 
Obstacles and impediments in the way of duty he 
knew none, would see none. As self-sacrificing in 
spirit as sagacious in niind, he would never allow him- 
self to be busy, or indisposed, or worn out, or wearied, 
when there was any thing to be done. At all times of 
the day, at all times of the night, in storm or in calm, 
in cold, or wet, or dust, or heat, he was ready to spend 
and be spent, to traverse lanes and alleys and passages, 
to enter the abodes of poverty and want and wretch- 
edness, wherever there was suffering to be relieved or 
ministered to, wherever there was need of instruction, 
comfort, counsel, help, or indeed of any thing that lay 
within his province either as a Christian or as a man.* 
The more of sacrifice and self-denial there was in any 
thing, the surer he was to do it, and to keep still about 
it. To be "kind to such as needed kindness," was 
both an art and an impulse with him. I question 
whether there was ever a time when he was so strait- 
ened or overdrawn, but that he had "a tear for pity, 
and a hand open as day for melting charity." His 

* It will do no hurt to say that the Rev. William Crosswell, D.D., first 
Rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, was the original of this 
sketch. 
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sympathies, too, were always fresh and healthy, and 
were far too deep and strong to be capable of any thing 
approaching the style of a sentimental coxcombry, or of 

" The sluggard Pity's vision-weaving tribe, 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched." 

And over all his quiet warmth and depth of feel- 
ing there reigned a stern sense of duty, issuing in a 
smooth and steady self-possession, and rendering him 
thoughtful, considerate, and discreet, in whatsoever he 
did; to mean well, being with him no good excuse for 
any mistake which his utmost prudence and foresight 
could prevent. So that his course herein was just the 
reverse of theirs who, relying on their goodness of 
motive, take thence a virtual indemnification for their 
blunders and miscarriages; as if the intending to 
make things better were a sufficient apology for mak- 
ing them worse. 

In his ministerial labours, the secret of this pas- 
tor's method lay very much in cultivating a just and 
legitimate familiarity with the things before him, and 
taking, as nearly as possible, their exact form and 
measure. 'He was ever addressing himself, not to an 
ideal mould of character, nor to any thing woven up in 
the loom of his own fancy, but to the actual men and 
women of his flock, with all their faults and blemishes, 
practically regarding them as they really were, not as 
they ought to be; and so at once coming down to them 
that he might get hold of them, and remaining above 
them that he might lift them upwards. Thus, in 
whatever he had to do, there was first a sober exercis- 
ing of his eye and}, his judgment on the occasion, and 
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then a careful adjusting of his labours to the end, the 
matter, and the exigency. 

From all which it naturally folio-wed that his think- 
ing was in an eminent degree barren of controversies, 
and fruitful of effects. Hence, too, his singular free- 
dom from redundancy of act or speech. He was affable 
indeed, but not talkative. Of all the men I have ever 
known, he had perhaps the least ostentation of means 
and processes ; never doing any thing for the sake of 
doing it, nor saying any thing for the sake of saying it. 
This naturally caused a seeming disproportion in his 
case between the processes and the results ; the former 
being kept so silent and self-withdrawn, that they 
who attended chiefly to them would naturally think 
he was doing very little ; while any one who gave his 
attention to the results would be apt to wonder how 
he did so much. Such was the art whereby he man- 
aged to let his light so shine before men, that they 
might see, not him, but his good works, and glorify, 
not him, but his Father in Heaven. 

If, as was sometimes the case, this pastor had an 
assistant in the parish, still the more obscure and 
drudging portions of the work were commonly borne 
by himself; partly because these were the portions 
which he was most concerned to have well done; 
partly as knowing them to be the least agreeable and 
inviting to the clergy generally; partly from his 
modesty, which made him prefer to be working where 
his work would attract the least notice ; and partly 
because his heart felt most at home when he was in 
the way of finding and serving Christ in His poor. 
And so, while the rich and the honoured were going 

3* 
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after him and courting his society, he was fleeing and 
hiding himself from them in the humhlest and obscur- 
est ministries of mercy. And when the hlasts of Win- 
ter were in the sky, the brightest saloons of wealth 
and refinement and there was no place so rich but 
his presence made it richer had no charms for him 
in comparison with the old weather-beaten cloak, and 
the lonely walk to the haunts of suffering and want. 
So far was this model priest, this brave and gentle 
shepherd, from shirking any thing but what many 
clergymen (for the clergy are but men) regard as the 
chief honours and encouragements of their office. I 
speak of him in the every-day course and tenour of his 
life. 

This pastor was too wise a man, and too inward a 
Christian, to be, or to aim at being, a popular preacher, 
in the common use of that term. The taking arts of 
public oratory, the fine nets and stratagems for catch- 
ing admiration and applause, he did in no sort affect'; 
to the cultivation of them he was not to be drawn ; 
they were offensive to his taste, and he was religiously 
and on principle averse to them. His sermons reflected 
the calm earnestness and simplicity of his character. 
His style was occasionally severe and naked, commonly 
chaste and sober, sometimes rich and copious. Its 
graces (and it was not wanting in them) dropped along 
negligently, as if he were not himself aware of them. 
He was not at all given to drawing fancy-sketches in 
the pulpit : he was simple, straightforward, practical, 
and always contented to say a plain thing in a plain 
way ; which, after all, is the true secret of eloquence. 
Ambition of point-making and of trope-weaving he 
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had none; though his perceptions were remarkably 
acute, and his imagination singularly fertile. In his 
preaching there was the same freedom from false 
elaboration, the same withdrawment of self, the same 
keeping out of sight behind his subject, as marked his 
other forms of labour. Any such agitations of intellect 
or fancy, as would set off his powers, and cause diver- 
sion from the entire point, were studiously shunned. 
Though his mind was alive with genial and graceful 
activities, these were thoroughly disciplined into sub- 
ordination to the end for which he worked. In short, 
to set forth Christ and Him crucified, in such a way 
that himself might not be seen, this was the point 
where all his faculties met and shook hands together. 
So that, as compared with many other preachers, it 
might be justly said of him, that he outshone them 
in that he did not shine. 

As for the temper of his preaching, I have never 
known any one less given to the moving of controver- 
sies or the mooting of disputed points : even when he 
touched upon -the matter of them, as of course he 
sometimes must do, he had a remarkable skill and 
felicity in so ordering and tempering his thoughts 
and words as not to generate any conflicts or antago- 
nisms of feeling. His piety was in no sort polemic ; 
zeal never got the better of sweetness in his discourse. 
It was the rarest thing for him to be heard putting 
forth any matter, or doing it in such a way, but that 
not only all classes of Churchmen, but also the better 
sort both of Roman Catholics and extreme Protestants, 
would cordially go along with him. Though most 
firm and unwavering in his allegiance to the Church; 
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tliougli knit to her with all the ties of filial duty and 
affection; though clinging with the tenacity of life 
itself to her form of sound words ; it was much less 
common for him than for some of his brethren who 
hung far more loosely upon her bosom, to say any thing 
that honest Presbyterians, or Baptists, or Methodists, 
or even Unitarians, would be apt to find fault with. 
So far was he from being infected with a querulous, 
or wrangling, or contentious spirit ; as though he had 
an instinctive perception that the visitings of Divine 
grace "approve the depth, and not the tumult, of the 
soul." His mind, indeed, was pervaded with a sort of 
theological righteousness and health. And therefore 
his preaching had no doctrinal kinks or angularities; 
it was a round, even, harmonious thing, grasping and 
holding a multitude of considerations in happy recon- 
cilement and composure. 

JSTor was his mind much given to dialectical or argu- 
mentative exercises: his method was something bet- 
ter; aiming, not so much to prove this point or that, 
not so much to convince others how the thing must 
be, or ought to be, as to present the matter clearly 
and fairly, that others might see how it was. He 
saw, apparently, that the surest way to disarm men's 
opposition is by speaking to their moral perceptions, 
by touching their instincts of right and beauty and 
goodness, by sweetening away their asperities, and 
smiling virtue into them. Accordingly, his thoughts 
were never engaged in wrestling and overmatching 
with those of his listeners. And he was all the strong- 
er with them, that he did not run a-clash with their 
freedom ; his strength being operative, not against 
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them, but within them, and making them strong; as 
wisdom lies in self-control, and not in being con- 
trolled. 

In this, too, our pastor's judgment bore an equal 
part with his disposition. For his mind was too pen- 
etrating and too circumspective not to know that the 
undertaking to force men's assent commonly provokes 
their resistance ; and that truth, to prevail with them, 
must first clothe itself in their nature, and appear 
among them as their brother, not as their master. 
For the spirits of men are not, nor ought they to be, 
subject to the spirits of men. And the evils that 
dwell within us are to be unseated and expelled by 
skill, by insinuation and collateral underminings, by 
the arts of ambush, and by surprises in flank and rear ; 
and they are only exasperated into greater energy by 
violence, by open antagonism, by flying in their faces, 
and by direct and abrupt attacks in front. In a word, 
as men are beguiled into evil, so they are to be be- 
guiled out of it. 

Nevertheless our pastor had in truth a very broad, 
firm, strong logic. His armament in this kind was 
decidedly formidable, when he chose to have it so. 
But his logic was used mainly as the supporter of his 
discourse, and so was kept hidden beneath that which 
it upheld. It was but as the frame- work or skeleton 
around and upon which he wove the contexture of 
natural and persuasive thought, "a manly style 
fitted to manly ears." But, because in his structures 
only the vital robings and apparellings were visible, 
therefore the unthinking and the unskilful were apt 
to suppose them destitute of bones. And they whose 
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manner was to preach the naked skeleton, the dry 
bones and sinews of truth, were often thought much 
more logical than he. And for the same reason I 
suppose many English authors would be considered 
much better logicians than Shakespeare; whereas in 
truth Shakespeare was just the greatest logician that 
ever wrote the English tongue ; only his logic is used 
as the underpinning of his poetry and eloquence, and 
therefore is not directly seen. Thus our pastor's mind 
was remarkable chiefly for its well-adjusted balance 
and equipoise of faculties; so that its strength and 
largeness were hidden in its fine proportions. 

From what has been said, it may well be inferred 
that his piety was of a very high and noble strain. It 
was indeed deep, earnest, and true; and, so far from 
being anywise stagy or theatrical, its method was to 
be as much, and to seem as little, as possible. In this 
respect it might well be said of him, 

" Nor was ever breast 

Contain'd so much, and made so little noise ; 
That by his silent modesty was found, 
The emptiest vessel makes the greatest sound." 

For religion was not merely endowed with certain parts 
and times of his being; it had possession of the whole 
man ; his nature being so composed that all its parts 
beat time in concert. And so his piety was consider- 
ate, even, firm ; the character, not the costume, of his 
mind ; a settled benignity and composedness of spirit, 
"where all things sweet and all things quiet held a 
peaceful rest." His zeal, too, was pitched in the self- 
same key: deep and intense, it was also calm and 
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steady; there was nothing fitful, or periodical, or spas- 
modic about it ; nor was there a particle of bitterness 
in it, nor any thing bordering in the remotest degree 
on fanaticism. 

This sketch might easily be prolonged ; but indeed 
I fear it has already gone too far. And I would fain 
hope that enough has been said, to set your minds 
upon conceiving and working out some fair idea of 
what a Christian pastor should study to be. Perhaps, 
also, from these few faint traces of a good pastor's 
character and deportment, you, my brethren, who meet 
in this place* to worship and to learn, may gather 
some hints and suggestions as to the proper answering 
qualities of a good flock. For there is no line or trait 
of excellence in a priest, but what has a corresponding 
line or trait on the people's side. What they have a 
right to expect from him, is a just measure of what it 
is their duty and privilege to be : the one directly in- 
fers the other. And unless they are good, or at least 
earnestly endeavouring to be so, perhaps the better he 
is, the less he will be suited to them ; his very good- 
ness, it may be, only causing him to be misunderstood. 
- But especially you will do well to bear in mind that 
a man does not, on becoming a Christian minister, 
cease to be a man. There is no magic in the process 
of ordination to charm away the usual conditions of 
humanity. As a man, the minister is still compassed 
about with infirmities : he has, and must be allowed 
to have, much the same passions and frailties that 

* The Church of the Advent, Boston. 
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cleave to other men. Unless the people duly consider 
this, they will be expecting things from their minister 
which they have no right to expect, and which any 
thing like a just knowledge of themselves would by no 
means permit them to expect. For self-ignorance or 
self-conceit is generally the mother of ceusoriousness. 
Like other men, a pastor must always need, and is 
surely entitled to receive, the benefit of a kind and 
fair construction, of charity, forbearance, and candour, 
in the people's judgment of him. 

" Be to his virtues ever kind, 
And to his faults a little blind/' 

is a precept nearly as applicable here, perhaps, as in.the 
matter to which it was originally applied. 

Now it is one of the easiest things in the world to 
find fault. And it is one of the hardest things in the 
world to get along comfortably with a fault-finding 
temper; which is indeed among the greatest faults of 
human nature. That a minister has his faults, and 
that the people, as they become acquainted with him, 
will see more or less of them, is to be presumed : the 
opposite presumption would be simply unreasonable^ 
The people must expect to see faults in him; and 
must make up their minds to be friends with him, 
and to travel along kindly in his company in spite 
of them. They must also expect that he will see 
faults in them, and will be prepared to be friends 
with them, and to travel along kindly in their com- 
pany notwithstanding. Were they faultless indeed, 
what were the need of their having any minister at 
all ? Or, if he were faultless, how then should he 
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need to be, in common with them, under the disci- 
pline of the Gospel and the Church ? The best in- 
deed that we can have or hope in this world is to 
come by bearing with each other's faults, and not 
by seeing or supposing each other to be faultless. 
Even the good pastor whom I have endeavoured to 
describe had his faults; or at least some of his flock 
thought he had. But they loved him right well, not- 
withstanding; and I am not sure but they would have 
loved him better, had his faults been greater. 

The truth is, such things ought not to be allowed 
on either side to cross the path of duty, to interrupt 
the course of mutual helpfulness and good under- 
standing, or to operate at all as a dispensation from 
what is just and fair and kind. And the tempers of 
fault-finding will always be sure to grow in propor- 
tion as the regards of duty and kindness are sacrificed 
to them, or to the occasions of them. 

" Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day's care ; 
Nor gain, from past and future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear." 

The sum of all is, that we must steadfastly resolve on 
both sides to put up with many things that we do not 
like, to overlook many things, to make allowance for 
many things, and to use each other's faults and errors 
as a looking-glass for discovering and redressing our 
own. We must set ourselves in earnest, one and all, 
to exercise and cultivate the charity that " seeketh not 
her own ; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
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beareth all tilings, believeth all tilings, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things." Thus, and thus only, 
may we hope to have each our little stream of life 
mingle and flow on with the great, broad current 
of Christian brotherhood; that so, together, we may 
" come to those unspeakable joys which God hath 
prepared for those who unfeignedly love Him." 

" Life ! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found ? 
For faith, 'mid ruined hopes, serene ? 
Or whence could virtue flow 7 

"Pain entered through a ghastly breach ; 
Nor, while sin lasts, must effort cease : 
Heaven upon Earth 's empty boast ; 
But, for the bowers of Eden lost, 
Mercy has placed within our reach 
A portion of God's peace." 
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JOB xxvii. 5, 6 : Till I die I will not remove mine integrity 
from me : my righteousness I hold fast, and will not let it go : my 
heart shall not reproach me so long as I live. 

THE Hebrew tongue lias no word precisely answer- 
ing to conscience. So the Old Testament commonly 
uses heart instead, or rather a word that requires to be 
so translated in our language ; and, in fact, the word 
conscience does not, I believe, once occur in our ver- 
sion of it. Nor is this usage confined to the Old Tes- 
tament: we sometimes meet with it in the New. Thus 
St. John writes, "Beloved, if our heart condemn us 
not, then have we confidence toward God ; " where the 
proper idiom of our tongue requires conscience instead 
of heart. And so the last clause of the text might be 
more idiomatically if not more properly worded, 
"My conscience shall not reproach me so long as I 
live." For the conscience is, in a peculiar and indeed 
most awful sense, the special organ of God, whereby 
He can play into the soul either the harmonies of 
Heaven or the discords of Hell, and plant within us 
either a well of water or a well of fire. So that a 
peaceful or approving conscience, in so far as it is 
truly ours, cannot but discharge the mind of confu- 
sion and arm it with confidence in view of the Divine 
presence. : 

39 
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The "words of the text were uttered at a time when 
the speaker of them was in extreme adversity, and 
when the utmost of earthly sorrow and calamity was 
pressing upon him. And his present state was the 
more distressing, from its fierce contrast with all his 
foregone experiences. The Lord had indeed taken 
him up, and cast him down. And the character 
which the suffering Patriarch here claims for himself 
has before been ascribed to him by God : " Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there is none like him 
in the Earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth G-od, and escheweth evil ? " So that he stands 
amply justified from any imputation of arrogance or 
vain-glory in thus asserting his own integrity. 

I propose to consider the circumstances in which 
the text was spoken, and also the moral temper and 
complexion of the man as set forth in the record of 
his case. 

Up to the time when our history of the Patriarch, 
takes its beginning, he had been distinguished alike 
for moral rectitude and for temporal prosperity. He 
is represented as having been, for the time and place, 
a great prince and magistrate ; " the greatest of all 
the men of the East/' And to his height of position 
he joined an answerable excellence and weight of char- 
acter j the two together making him a common mark 
of observation and respect. He abounded in all the 
means and elements of worldly comfort and happi- 
ness: his possessions were large, his wealth product- 
ive; whatsoever he spent his force upon seemed to 
thrive: "I washed my steps," says he, "with butter, 
and the rock poured me 'out rivers of oil." And as 
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his mouth, could not endure the taste of falsehood, 
nor his hand the touch of fraud, therefore all who 
knew him had confidence in him ; all delighted in his 
thrift, and did their best to further it. 

Before passing on from this point of the subject, 
perhaps I ought to quote the man's account of him- 
self ; from which it appears that to the other parts of 
his character he added that of a wise, humane, and 
righteous judge ; patient, diligent, and discerning to 
search out the truth of causes, and at the same time 
unflinchingly brave of heart and prompt of hand to 
vindicate the rights of the poor and the oppressed : 

" When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye 
saw me, it gave witness to me ; because I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me; and I 
caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, 
and it clothed me : my judgment was as a robe and a diadem. I 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame : I was a father to 
the poor ; and the cause which I knew not I searched out. And I 
brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 
Then I said, I shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my days as 
the sand. My root was spread out by the waters, and the dew lay 
all night upon my branch. Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and 
kept silence at my counsel : after my words they spake not again ; 
and my speech dropped upon them. If I laughed on them, they 
believed it not; and the light of my countenance they cast not 
down." 

Much question has been made, whether Job were an 
actual person, or whether the book which goes under 
his name should be set down as a piece of ideal repre- 
sentation. In reference to which it may, I think, be 
justly urged that this account is charged with a direct- 
ness and simplicity of pathos, such as strongly argue 
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it to have come fresli from an actual living heart. It 
has, I should say, the dews of reality upon it, if any 
piece of description ever had. Whether as a specimen 
of eloquence or as a pattern of judicial virtue, it seems 
a thing quite beyond the reach of art ; nor can I well 
conceive how such a warm, figure of flesh and blood, 
a man so full of human loveliness and truth, should 
have been drawn by any writer, but that the original 
stood a breathing fact before him. Nevertheless I am 
far from thinking that this question touches any way 
either the instructiveness of the matter or the quality 
of the lessons to be gathered from it. The character, 
also, and authority of the work as divinely inspired, 
stands equally firm, whether we regard it as carved 
out of the ideal world or as copied from the realm of 
fact. So that, practically, or as regards any doctrinal 
consequence, it makes no difference which view we 
take as to its origin. And on either hypothesis the 
Book of Job can hardly be received as less than a truly 
Divine Poem, unequaled in its kind, and indeed far 
surpassing all the other poetry that has ever got itself 
translated into human speech. 

Be this as it may, such were the man's public vir- 
tues and felicities as a magistrate and prince. Nor, as 
would seem, did he less abound in domestic felicities, 
or the proper causes of them ; unless some abatement 
should here be made on the score of his wife, who 
certainly appears to have -been either somewhat unwise 
or somewhat unsweet. A noble cluster of sons and 
daughters had grown up around him, to cheer and 
gladden his declining years, and make his old age 
green and bright with the hopes of an honoured name. 
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As he had trained up his children wisely in the paths 
of rectitude and truth, they were now making fair re- 
turns for his judicious nurture, and renewing to him 
the image of his youth. They were graced with beauty 
of mind and person : health, intelligence, gladness, 
were in their dwellings : . the best regards of honest 
society waited upon them : their life was full of hope 
and promise : parental expectation could hardly frame 
to itself a future so teeming with good, but that they 
seemed likely to realize it. 

Thus, throughout, Job was an eminent instance both 
of upright behaviour and of success in life. Great 
integrity and high, prosperity met together in him, 
insomuch that a suspicion of mercenariness might take 
some colour of truth respecting him. For, if it could 
not be denied that he always did what was right, 
neither could it be denied that his doing so always 
brought him speedy and substantial returns. Upon a 
thorough view of his case, an envious or satirical or 
detracting spirit might hint, with some show of rea- 
son, that his virtue was of the kind that paid well, and 
asked no long credit. He might well be thankful, 
having so much to be thankful for: it was no won- 
der he should be diligent and true in a service that 
brought him such prompt and solid wages. Did not 
his whole course notably exemplify the maxim that 
"honesty is the best policy" ? Perhaps, then, he was 
but shrewdly honest ; perhaps he was honest merely 
from the regards of policy ; thus acting as a sort of 
hireling of Providence; steadily pursuing the right, 
because he saw it to be for his interest ; and holding 
fast his integrity because he found it profitable, or had 
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the art to make it so. At all events, an insinuation to 
that effect would catch, in Ms case. If upright in act, 
he was equally thriving in estate; therefore his up- 
rightness might be only acted for the sake of thrift: 
at least, it might he made to appear in that light. 

Thus the man's great success and happiness in life 
might he so used as to cast some uncertainty on his 
soundness of heart. The Accuser saw his opportu- 
nity, and was not slow to seize it with the slander- 
ous suggestion, "Doth Job fear God for nought? 
Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and his sub- 
stance is increased in the land. But put forth Thine 
hand now, and touch all that he hath, and he will 
curse Thee to Thy face." The plain English of 
which is, that if Job had served well, it was from his 
being sure of good pay; and that therefore he would 
presently give over or slack his service, if the pay 
should be withheld. 

To put the matter to a decisive test, the Accuser was 
permitted to have the Patriarch in his power for a sea- 
son, and so far as regarded the calculations of worldly 
interest and comfort. The consequence was, that Job 
was suddenly stripped of children and wealth: his 
sons, his daughters, his possessions, his lands, houses, 
flocks, and herds, all, all were snatched away ; and he 
was left naked and bare to the charities of a cold 
world. Thus whatever might .be looked upon as the 
earthly rewards or earthly bribes of uprightness were 
withdrawn ; so that he had nothing to stand upon but 
his inward, unaided, unadulterated truth and virtue. 

But all this change without wrought no change 
within; at least, none for the worse. Still the man 
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remained firm in his uprightness: from his trust in 
God he swerved not a hair. His character stood re- 
vealed, not impaired, through the trial: nay, rather 
Satan's rough handling only scoured his virtue into 
greater brightness than ever. As his mind had before 
withstood all the temptations of prosperity, so it now 
withstands all those of adversity. In his conscience 
of truth and right he has enough, not indeed for ex- 
ternal felicity, but for inward peace. Though the 
utmost of temporal bereavement and reverse has over- 
taken him, still no murmur of impatience or resent- 
ment escapes his lips, or has place in his heart; and 
he shows the resignation of a mind "thoroughly for- 
tified by acquiescence in the Will Supreme " ; his lan- 
guage being, "The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." And 
so God now undertakes the part of advocate for him, 
enters the lists openly as his attorney, and confronts 
his Accuser with the testimony, "Still he holdeth 
fast his integrity, although thou movedst me to de- 
stroy him without cause." 

Such is the issue of Satan's first exploit of hostility : 
it ends in the author of it being himself put on trial : 
he is now fairly pushed to the wall ; and has no way 
left but to cast his cause on a desperate hazard. But 
malice such as his is always abundant in resources 
and fertile in expedients for teasing and tormenting 
its victims ; and such is its hardihood withal, that it 
will undertake, to smoke them out of their last refuge, 
even though that refuge be God's own hand. 

And so the Accuser craves and obtains further per- 
mission to visit Job with direct personal affliction, the 
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only reserve being that his life shall be spared. " Put 
forth Thine hand now," says he, " and touch his bone 
and his flesh, and he will curse Thee to Thy face." By 
curse Thee to Thy face, he seems to mean an utter re- 
nunciation of God's service as useless and vain. And 
his argument is, that if bad come to worse, or even if 
worse come to worst, still a man will fasten upon the 
position that so long as there is life there is hope. 
He urges that a man will bear to be stripped not 
only of external supports and comforts, but of his 
very skin, that he will submit to be literally excori- 
ated, and this again and again, so he may but escape 
the clutches of death. And this second trial, be it 
observed, was not to take the place of the first, or to 
alternate with it, but was to be added to it. The 
attempt was a most subtle and artful one. For a 
stroke of grievous sickness or pain is not only a great 
bitterness in itself, but greatly embitters and exasper- 
ates other adversities. While a man is full of health, 
and his blood laughs and dances briskly and sweetly 
in his veins, he can smile the venom out of Fortune's 
other stings: but when disease crushes up his inward 
springs of joy, and his body is clothed with agonies 
and torments ; then comes the sore trial of patience ; 
then is it hard indeed to keep those envenomed stings 
from rankling and festering within. 

In pursuance of this refined scheme, the docile 
sufferer is now, in addition to his other calamities, 
smitten with a most frightful and painful disease ; a 
disease that covers him entirely, and makes his body 
all one sore. This disease is commonly, and no doubt 
rightly, explained to have been the black leprosy, or 
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elephantiasis ; so called, because, under its touch, the 
human skin thickens up with inflammation, and grows 
black and rough, so as to look like that of an elephant. 
Moreover it was, and, I believe, still is regarded as 
incurable ; the present distress of it thus being natur- 
ally aggravated by despair of recovery. Besides, it 
was a most slow and lingering disease, and niighb con- 
tinue many years before proving mortal; so that the 
sufferer was even debarred the prospect of early relief 
by death. To all which must be added, that it filled 
the subject from head to foot with a burning sensa- 
tion, so as to keep him from rest, and even from the 
hope of it; his nights being either sleepless or scared 
with frightful dreams. In short, its effect was to 
breed an intense loathing of life, and to make any 
kind of death seem preferable; and not the least of 
its distresses was, that it filled his presence with loath- 
someness, insomuch as to shut off from him the com- 
mon ministries of kindness and friendship : "All my 
inward friends," says he, " abhorred me ; and they 
whom I loved are turned against me." 

Such is but a very inadequate description of the 
state to which the good man is now reduced. And, 
as if all this were not enough, the last appliances of 
earthly consolation and support are now denied him : 
he has not even the most ordinary arts of human 
sympathy at his call, to assuage the sorrows of a des- 
olate man : the only household friend still left to him 
can think of nothing better than urging him. to repu- 
diate his piety and uprightness, that so God may with- 
draw the hand that still keeps him alive. His wife, 
as if wishing to be rid of him, strikes up a virtual 
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alliance and compact with the Acciiser, and distinctly 
moves him to do that which Satan has slanderously 
predicted he will do. That is, the Tempter wins 
her into his service as a decoy, and makes use of her 
power as the strongest reinforcement of his tempta- 
tion. For nothing delights him so much, apparently, 
as to ruin men through their virtues; to weave their 
nohlest and purest affections into a snare for them ; 
or out of their own goodness make the net that shall 
enmesh them. "Dost thou," says she, "retain thine 
integrity? curse God, and die." Prohably nothing 
could better evince his firmness of virtue than his an- 
swer to this appeal. " Thou speakest," says he, " as 
one of the foolish women speaketh. What, shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil ? " Upon which the inspired penman com- 
ments, " In all this did not Job sin with his lips." 

Here it may be observed that this counsel proceeds 
upon the wicked assumption, that the evils which fall 
upon the upright prove the government of the world 
to be in hands of a Being who has no respect for the- 
moral rectitude of His subjects. That the good suffer, 
is taken as evidence that goodness is not the law of 
the Divine administration. Nor is Job's wife the only 
one that has argued and acted in pursuance of the 
same thought. And it has to be confessed that there 
is some show of reason for such a course : I say show 
of reason, not reality. For it is certain that the good 
things of this life, or what are apt to be so esteemed, 
such as riches, honours, talents, popularity, troops of 
friends, power, graces of person, advantages of educa- 
tion, arts of pleasing, and all those gifts of Nature 
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and Fortune, as they are sometimes called, which 
make up the felicities and fascinations of the present 
world, it is certain, I say, that these are by no means 
always distributed according to desert. Virtue often 
meets with very rough usage here, while vice is ca- 
ressed and dandled, as if it were the favourite of 
Providence. Poverty and want, hardship, suffering, 
and obscurity, are often the lot of the good; while 
men of the opposite character have their portion carved 
to them out of the best that the world has to bestow. 
Many a heart of the purest gold, many a spirit of the 
finest texture and the choicest pattern is done up in 
the plainest and most unattractive exterior; whereas 
the Graces often seem to lavish all their skill in giving 
a fair and pleasing outside to essential coarseness and 
to spirits all compact of dross ; as if Nature delighted 
in a sort of antithesis between the metal and the mint- 
age. Nay, it sometimes happens that the truest, the 
kindest, and most upright souls are the most exposed 
to injuries and wrongs ; their virtues being to them a 
kind of " sanctified and holy traitors," and the heaven 
within them serving but to disable them, from win- 
ning the prizes of earth; while the very unscrupu- 
lousness of the bad, their hardness of heart, and un- 
bashfulness of front, build or open for them the pal- 
aces of wealth and splendour and greatness: their 
want of principle seems to strengthen their hands ; 
they rise the higher, that they care not whose ruins 
they rise upon, and command the larger success for 
being reckless how they succeed. 

Thus the order of things in this world clearly is 
such, jbhat in a great many instances men neither 
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obtain that which, they merit, nor merit that which 
they obtain. Explain the fact as we may, it is certain 
that the rewards of goodness are not consummated 
here. Hence, no doubt, the common feeling and lan- 
guage of mankind, that prosperity is far from being 
a sure test and measure of virtue. And the disparity 
in this respect is sometimes so great as to be almost 
appalling. 

Now this fact is and has always been practically 
construed in various ways by different characters. 
Though nothing more, perhaps, than is essential to 
a state of trial and probation, such as we understand 
the present to be, still it has more or less grieved and 
perplexed and embittered men from the beginning 
of the world. It is indeed a great revealer of men's 
hearts. More surely than any other one circumstance 
of human life, it tests the inward quality of a man's 
disposition, and discloses to himself, if not to others, 
what his heart is really set upon. To some it operates 
as a license; to others, as a warning: those who are 
inclined to evil often avail themselves of it in order 
to escape the arrests of conscience ; those inclined to 
good often read in it the pledge of a future judg- 
ment: the former are apt to take it as evidence that 
virtue is not to be rewarded at all; the latter, that 
this world is not able to reward it. And even to good 
men the fact in question sometimes proves a sore dis- 
cipline and trial: it is indeed, or may be, a strong 
temptation to the best. Unless the soul be very 
firmly knit to that which is right; unless a man have 
the heart to see and feel that virtue is supremely 
beautiful and lovely in itself; it can hardly fail to 
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disturb his belief in the moral discrimination of Prov- 
idence. And so, as the bad are often confirmed by it 
in their practical atheism of truth and justice ; so by 
it the good are sometimes shaken in their faith and 
allegiance. How true this is, may be gathered from 
the Psalmist's words: "My feet were almost gone; 
my steps had well-nigh slipped ; for I was envious at 
the foolish, Avhen I saw the prosperity of the wicked." 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that Job should have 
been assailed by temptations of this sort; rather it 
would have been something strange, if such had not 
been the case. He has the conscience of rectitude, 
but his experience draws into utter discord therewith. 
The outward course of things runs clean at variance 
with the inward law of his mind. And it seems not 
a little worth the noting, how Satan shifts his tactics, 
at one time acting as accuser, at another as tempter. 
He began by bringing against Job directly the charge 
of mercenariness ; and he proceeds by tempting him 
through his wife with mercenary considerations; at 
first denying the merit of a service that was crowned 
with present blessings, and then urging the folly of a 
service that was not thus crowned: there he would 
have God desert Job, on the ground of his serving 
but for pay; here he would dissuade Job from serv- 
ing God, 011 the ground of his not being paid. And 
he practises much the same strategy now, when, under 
the pressure of affliction or calamity we feel tempted 
to rebel against the hand that chastises us. 

It is not to be denied that the Patriarch is some- 
what perplexed and bewildered by what has overtaken 
him. It is plainly a state of things which he did not 
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anticipate. It takes him by surprise. He seems to 
have grown up in the firm persuasion that the expe- 
riences of this life are and must be a faithful expo- 
nent of God's moral legislation; that the innocent 
and the guilty, the just and the unjust, are perfectly 
discriminated in what falls to them here ; so that no 
further scene is needful for consummating the Divine 
estimate of good and evil in the characters of men. 
But by the terrible afflictions that come upon him 
this persuasion is suddenly upset. ' He now sees that 
either his conscience or his philosophy must be wrong. 
Either he has not done right, or else the doing right 
is no sure pledge of felicity here. But, though sur- 
prised by the change, he is nevertheless substantially 
prepared ; as right and firm principle, as a good and 
true heart, is always a preparation for the outward 
assaults of evil, whether these are expected or not. 

Thus Job's experiences have the effect, as they 
well may, of opening to him some questions which 
he seems to have hitherto regarded as no questions 
at all. Through these questions he does not in all 
respects see his way clear : they are fraught with 
problems too tough for him. But it is only his un- 
derstanding that is staggered and bewildered, not his 
strength and clearness of moral purpose and convic- 
tion. He is shaken from some of his old ideas and 
prepossessions, but not at all shaken from his in- 
ward law of rectitude. Though confronted by cer- 
tain things which he cannot explain, this nowise 
loosens him from the central truth on which he has 
hitherto rested, but rather grapples him the closer to 
it. This truth is, that Grod does distinguish between 
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the just and the unjust, that goodness is indeed the 
law of His administration, whatever present appear- 
ances may say to the contrary; a truth which he 
never for a moment doubts, nor has any misgivings 
about, however he may be at a loss to reconcile his 
new experiences with it. He has served God religious- 
ly, not prudentially, and therefore has no will to for- 
sake that service when no longer held thereto by the 
ties of worldly interest. Eighteousness is to him a 
sovereign good, not a means to any self -regarding end; 
he cherishes it for its own sake, and not as the condi- 
tion or price of temporal thrift and prosperity. In 
short, he loves God because to him God is lovely, not 
because He has the power to make him happy or 
otherwise : the forces of Nature are but God's under- 
agents : their working may be for him or against 
him : the springs of health and pleasure may have no 
sense or discernment of right and wrong; the sun- 
shine and the rain may favour the good and the evil 
alike; the plague and the thunderbolt maybe reckless 
of moral distinctions where they strike: but the im- 
mediate smile of God is the true paradise of his soul, 
the very life of his life; he can live without happiness, 
but he cannot live without that. And so his whole 
state of mind comes out in the saying, "Though 
God slay me, yet will I trust in Him." Which shows 
him to be firmly anchored in the faith, that if the 
world has no more comforts for him, if in this life 
he can 110 longer have hope, then there is all the more 
reason for cleaving to the only Friend he has left, and 
building his hopes and comforts in Him. 

5* 
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ST. MATTHEW ix. 4 : Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts 1 

THE passage from which, the text is taken occurred 
in the earlier days of our Lord's ministry. The occa- 
sion was this: A man sick of the palsy had been 
brought to Him on a bed ; and He, seeing the faith of 
those who brought the palsied man, said to him, " Son, 
be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee." His 
speech was heard by certain of the Scribes, who there- 
upon " said within themselves," that is, they thought, 
"this man blasphenieth." JSTow He knew what was 
in these men better than they did themselves: evil 
thoughts that were as yet but half-formed within 
them were all clear and manifest to Him. "And 
Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said, Wherefore think 
ye evil in your hearts ? " 

This was indeed a searching question. If the men 
did not already realize what was stirring within them, 
they could hardly.be ignorant of it then, after he had 
so pointedly charged it home upon them. That His 
eye could thus read their unspoken thoughts, and dis- 
cern the very germination of evil in them, was a 
strong intimation to them, if they would but take it, 
to beware how they maligned Him, or so much as 
imagined aught in disparagement of his teaching. 

54 
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But possibly it was only His language that these 
Scribes thus mentally arraigned. And so, lest their 
quarrel might be, or might seem to be, with His 
words rather than with the thing intended by them, 
He was willing to change the phraseology. The heal- 
ing virtue would answer just as readily to another 
name as to that which He had used. And so, that 
they might know Him to be One who had power to 
forgive sins, He then said to the palsied man, "Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unto thine house. And he 
arose, and departed to his house/' 

The effect of the action as thus recorded would seem 
to have been enough in the eye of reason to shield the 
Author of it from any sinister imputation. Judged 
by the issue, it was not fairly obnoxious to any im- 
peachment of arrogance or impiety. There was no 
'claim of authority, no assertion of prerogative, im- 
plied in the Speaker's language, but what was justi- 
fied, apparently, by the event. In the result, the act 
was clearly a humane and merciful act; therewithal 
it bore on its face strong marks of having been dic- 
tated by a wise, upright, benevolent spirit. There 
was nothing either in the act itself or in its circum- 
stances that savoured of disrespect to truth, or to the 
Source of truth. It was full of the greatest kindness 
to one ; it relished of unkindness to none. Wonder- 
ful it was indeed; but that which made it so only 
inferred that the hand of G-od was in it. The joint 
issue, in short, of infinite pity and almighty power, it 
was manifestly such that none could take the least 
damage from it, save by undertaking to impugn it, or 
by indulging evil thoughts against the Author of it. 
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Whether the Scribes were conciliated either by the 
change of language or by the visible efficacy of the 
words spoken, we are not expressly told. But it is 
nowise likely that they were any better satisfied with 
the thing under the second name than under the first. 
Judging by the analogy of various similar cases, as 
well as from the general laws of moral transpiration, 
the likelier supposal is, that, though their mouths 
may have been shut, their spirits were only exasper- 
ated by the result. For a perverse or wilful objector 
is never appeased by having his grounds of objection 
removed : the better reasons you give him, the more 
unreasonable he becomes. And so in the case of these 
men, what they really found fault with was the thing 
done; the manner of doing it was but a pretence: if 
the thing must be done, they would rather it were 
done in such a way as to furnish them with a handle' 
against the Doer. For it is evident throughout this 
passage, that the evil was not at all in the thing im- 
pugned, but wholly in the spirit of the impugners. 
There was no cause in the act itself why they should 
look askance upon it : that cause lay altogether in 
their temper and disposition of mind. As a man is, 
so he naturally and spontaneously thinks ; what ema- 
nates from him is like its source ; and there needs no 
external motive or provocation to call it forth. For 
an evil heart is an incessant forge of evil thoughts, 
and can hardly beat at all, save to hammer out shapes 
of ill : it is a corrupt spring which, till it be renewed, 
cannot choose but send forth impure and unwhole- 
some issues. 

That the imputation of blasphemy in this case came 
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gratuitously from the mind of the imputers, will ap- 
pear upon a little consideration. For the censure 
was, upon any fair view of the matter, excessive, and 
needlessly harsh. Even supposing our Lord to be 
merely what He seemed, a man, still there was no 
necessity of understanding His language in so bad a 
sense : it was clearly susceptible of a milder interpre- 
tation; and to put such an ugly construction upon 
it was a manifest breach of charity. For the words, 
" thy sins are forgiven thee," contained nothing, nor 
did they necessarily infer any thing, beyond the right 
of a prophet to speak declaratively. Moreover the 
Speaker was at least an innocent and worthy person ; 
wise of discourse ; gentle and pure of conversation ; a 
sincere respecter of the laws; upright and decorous in 
His behaviour; one who spent His time in doing good; 
and the hand of God was visibly with Him in many 
tokens of miraculous power. It is true, He spoke 
somewhat as one having authority; but His words 
had in them a tone of earnest, heartfelt conviction; 
and this might suffice to explain the authoritative air 
with which He delivered them : the fault, if fault it 
were, was one that a very good man might easily slip 
into, and therefore should not be lightly set down to 
a spirit of blasphemy. 

Then too these men, being learned men, knew, or 
ought to have known, how their fathers had often 
stoned the prophets, and afterwards built sepulchres 
for them ; and from this they should have inferred or 
apprehended a liability to similar mistakes in their 
OAvn case. Besides, they were themselves sharers, no 
doubt, in the national expectations of the Messiah; 
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and they could hardly have been ignorant that one 
purpose of His coming was to bestow forgiveness of 
sins. And, for aught they knew or could know, this 
might be the very person in whom those national an- 
ticipations were to be realized. And the fact of their 
fathers having so often mistaken God's prophets for 
bad men should have made them cautious and wary, 
lest they fell into a similar mistake against the Mes- 
siah himself. 

Upon the whole, then, there was very good reason 
why these men should strive to repress evil surmis- 
ings, to hope for the best, and to avoid construing 
any thing to the bent of ill-will. Their censure was 
palpably disproportionate to the occasion. A judg- 
ment so exceedingly harsh was not doing as they 
would be done by: any one might see that. And it 
was abundantly clear, that if they should always be 
thus extreme to mark what was done amiss, no man 
could abide their verdict. But, notwithstanding all 
these inducements to a charitable modesty of reproof, 
they still chose to reject all good constructions, and 
to fasten on the worst they could invent. Unfairness 
and injustice were plainly written upon their thoughts: 
instead of the candour and calmness of reason, they 
showed the heat and violence of unrighteous passion. 
And the cause of their action is to be sought for in 
the nature of the spirit that had possession of them. 
That which thus made them a clean overmatch for 
the pressures of reason and justice was the fear of 
being themselves obscured by another's brightness, 
and of going less in the world's opinion. The thing 
they had just heard touched and threatened their 
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selfish prejudices, their public consequence, or popular 
ascendancy; therefore they in their hearts thought it 
a piece of blasphemy. For even so a mind that looks 
through the eyes of malice or envy sees every thing 
discoloured and distorted. 

But we have an instructive sequel to the passage 
upon which I have been remarking. The matter was 
witnessed by a number of people who were much less 
disqualified by envy or prejudice for a just and rea- 
sonable verdict; people not so learned indeed as the 
Scribes, but more disinterested. The palsied man 
" arose and departed to his house." Nor is this all : 
that which before had carried him was now carried 
by him. The impugners were more than refuted; 
their evil thoughts became the occasion of a more 
resplendent demonstration than would else have oc- 
curred. Had the thing been left with the words, 
"thy sins are forgiven," the healing process would 
probably have been gradual and imperceptible ; prob- 
ably the man would have gone home as he came, ly- 
ing on his bed, and not found himself whole till after 
reaching his house. But when the words came, "Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go," then the miracle was bound 
to be instantaneous, and the greatness of the Worker 
evident. And the natural result was, that " when the 
multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, 
who had given such power unto men." 

A palsied man thus spoken into ninibleness of foot 
and hand, so as to be able to shoulder the very couch 
which but now supported him, it was indeed a gra- 
cious work ; but full of wonder withal, insomuch that 
it struck the beholders with delight and awe. Thus 
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the opposition of evil men, who feared to be outshone, 
only caused the Saviour to break forth and shine the 
more brightly. To appease their seeming scruples of 
piety, the name was changed; but the effect of that 
change was to bring on. the thing in such a shape as 
to prove conclusively that they were the blaspheming 
party. And the people marvelled at the event, yet 
they knew not the Author of it well, but took Him to 
be only a wonderful man. How much more would 
they have marvelled, had they known the whole truth 
respecting Him ! But so He chose to break His light 
upon men by degrees, that their knowledge of Him 
might be as the morning, which emerges smoothly and 
blandly from the bosom of darkness. It was not a 
sudden blaze or flash, as if the rising Sun should send 
no Aurora before him to herald his coming ; but a 
sweet, gradual dawn, with a mellow shading from 
night into the beauty of the full-orbed day. 

There are several lessons of no slight practical inter- 
est that may be gathered from our theme. Of these 
I can stay to notice but two, and my notice must be 
brief at that. 

In the first place, let me ask you to consider how 
these Scribes, in judging our Saviour as they did, con- 
demned themselves. The fault which they so rashly 
imputed to Him was indeed theirs. He was doing a 
good work; they called that work evil; and in so 
calling it were fairly earning the reproach which they 
thought to fasten upon him. In charging Him with 
blasphemy, they blasphemed. Even supposing Him 
to be but a man like themselves, still they were 
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exercising a severity of censure which it was manifest 
their own acts could not stand for a moment. And 
they would hare thought it very hard to be judged 
as they judged Him. Nor could they justly allege 
their ignorance or mistake in excuse of, their wrong; 
for it was against the plain dictates of that charity 
which was pointedly inculcated by their own law. 
And with what face could they plead for mercy who 
were so far from showing mercy ? If charity covers 
sins, what should such unsparing harshness do but 
expose them ? So that these men were not only ex- 
pounding their own characters, but also inviting the 
verdict of stern .justice upon themselves. Ignorance 
might have been a valid plea, had" they erred on the 
other side; but, as it was, they simply challenged the 
steadfast scrutiny of truth. 

But the principle thus exemplified in these Scribes 
is capable of a much wider application ; which appli- 
cation is this, that in the harsh judgments which we 
so often pass on one another we are really judging 
ourselves; and judging ourselves in a twofold sense, 
both as interpreting our own minds, and as establish- 
ing a rule for the trial of our own case. " "With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." 
This consideration, I think, should make us pause, as 
often as we are tempted to unnecessary acts of crimin- 
ation. How many condemnatory sentences would be 
left unspoken, if the speakers did but stay to taste in 
them, as they should, the final condemnation of their 
Judge ! Can there be a more dreadful thought than 
that men may one day have to abide the tests which 
they now so boldly apply ? "What severe arraigner of 
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ins fellow-men, but must shrink from tlie prospect 
of having his severity inverted upon him at the last ? 
And how many of our harsher thoughts would falter 
and soften into meekness and charity, if we duly bore 
in mind, that the sharp censures which we now so 
often bestow on others arc to be the law and the 
measure of what awaits us in the great day of reck- 
oning! Surely, then, it stands us much in hand to 
reflect what sort of a reversion may be laid up for us 
hereafter in the judgments we pronounce here. And 
our safest rule of action in this matter is, never to 
speak or think ill of another, but as plain proofs and 
the rights of virtue oblige us so to do. He hit the 
mark rarely well who, when invited to a feast of un- 
charitable thoughts, replied, " I will chide no breather 
in the world but myself, against whom I know most 
faults." But does any one say he is sure his censures 
are just, and therefore does not fear to have them re- 
torted upon Jiiin ? Then I answer, 

" Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation." 

In the second place, the subject in hand may well 
teach us a lesson of calmness and confidence as to the 
strength of our Saviour's cause in the world. The 
attempt of the Scribes to blow out the candle of his 
doctrine only caused it to burn brighter and cast its 
beams further. And the issue was the same in every 
case where hostile men undertook to convict Him of 
wrong, or to put His acts or sayings on trial : their 
opposition only served to develop and discover His 
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power: place what obstructions they might in His way, 
He turned them into opportunities. Thus their evil 
designs were made tributary to His purposes of good : 
whatever ends they proposed, whatever plans they 
framed against Him, they were still obliged to fur- 
ther His ends, and to fulfil His plans. Vain it was 
indeed to contend with Him ; vain, that is, for every 
purpose but to expose the weakness of the contenders : 
and when at last they nailed Him to the cross, the 
effect was but to inaugurate His kingdom, and set His 
power into irresistible operation. 

"What was thus true of our Lord himself while on 
Earth, the same has ever since held true of His cause ; 
and we may safely affirm that so it will be to the end. 
No weapon formed against Him can prosper, save as 
it may prosper by serving Him against the will of its 
authors. The Gospel and the Church, which are the 
soul and the body, the life and the organ, of His cause 
in the world, will not consent to die. In vain does 
human strength think to ontwrestle Him, or human 
wisdom to cast beyond Him, or human stratagem to 
circumvent Him. Christianity has a virtue in it that 
turns opposition into food, impediments into success : 
if temporarily checked, the interval is sure to prove 
its seed-time of victory. Men, it is true, are slow to 
learn this: age after age they have nattered them- 
selves that our Lord was mistaken in saying the gates 
of Hell should not prevail against His Church ; and 
so they have kept framing and launching schemes to 
run His religion down. But a secret power has still 
baffled those schemes, and even overruled them to 
the opposite result: if from time to time they have 
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managed to eclipse Him for a season, still, in tlie end, 
the effect lias been but to draw attention to Him, 
and make Him better known. His doctrine is indeed 
an irrepressible force in the world, and this because 
all that is best and noblest in man is in unrepeal- 
able sympathy with it. Can we suppose that He who 
made the human heart does not know what the hu- 
man heart needs? or that the soul can use its eyes, 
and not be attracted towards Him who is its light? 
Assuredly He has arts of propagating His cause, 
which the proud intellect of man knows not of. And 
the celebrated French author, who boasted that with 
six witticisms a day he could banish the Founder of 
.our religion from the world, little thought what was 
to come of his labours : for in so far as Voltaire helped, 
and we may safely grant that he did help, to unfetter 
the human, mind, his work has but tuned men's fac- 
ulties more in harmony with that religion, and made 
them more capable of its inspirations. 

And the same fortune awaits those who in our day 
are fondly thinking that the progress of intelligence 
and civilization is going to enlighten mankind away 
from Christ, or outcharm his eloquence. Many bold 
unbelievers are indeed boasting this, and many timid 
Christians are fearing it; but it will not be. Espe- 
cially it is thought that the scientific methods and 
achievements of our time are rendering men impa- 
tient of mystery, and averse to the recognition of any 
truth which they cannot oversee ; yet in fact Science 
herself is bringing us face to face with at least ten 
new mysteries where she clears up one ; and the feel- 
ing is all but universal now among thoughtful men, 
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that it would be very strange and very sad indeed, if 
in this great Universe there were nothing bnt what 
our poor little minds could comprehend. In truth, 
the wider our circle of knowledge spreads, the larger 
is our outlook into the surrounding region of the 
unknown. 

This is manifestly no fitting time for inquiring or 
considering, at any length, what particular grounds 
and motives we have for the confidence in question. 
Yet I suppose it would hardly "be right to dismiss the 
theme without glancing somewhat at the sort of rea- 
sons and arguments in which our thoughts may find a 
quiet resting-place in this cause. 

Now it is certain that science, as such, leaves one 
great branch of human need entirely unanswered. 
For instance, she offers us, she can offer us, neither 
any refuge from death, nor any hopes, comforts, or 
consolations in death. Where the human soul cries 
out most earnestly for help, there science fails it ut- 
terly. The thing lies quite beyond the compass of 
her powers and methods. However prolific of good 
she may be in her rightful province, she is constitu- 
tionally barren and powerless for good here. For sci- 
ence, in her proper character, is the product of the 
understanding merely, a product in which the con- 
science has no. voice directly, much less any prerogative 
voice. As such, she is a thing of and for this world 
only : she knows, she can know, nothing of any other. 
Moral truth has 110 immediate hand in her shapings : 
right and wrong, in their peculiar, distinctive char- 
acter, are questions beyond her reach. The elements 
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and arguments of man's immortality, from whatever 
source they may spring, in whatever house they may 
dwell, are things standing entirely outside of her laws : 
in herself, she is nowise cognizant of them ; they 
quite transcend her faculties : if she erect herself into 
a supreme arbiter of human thought and belief, she 
is bound to deny them, altogether ; she can never ac- 
cept them, at all, but on the principle of postponing 
her own claims to the higher and more sacred rights 
of our moral being. For I do not scruple to affirm 
unreservedly, that there is no possible ground for any 
rational belief in a future life, but what supposes the 
moral nature to be the rightful liege lord of the intel*- 
lectual. So that science must either recognize and 
bow before a higher legislation than her own, or she 
must needs conclude the grave to be the end of us: 
conscience must have a voice, a prerogative voice over 
her findings; there must be, and she must herself 
allow, an appeal from her courts to the higher judg- 
ment-seat of man's moral being ; else she has no way 
bat to repudiate or ignore all thoughts of a life be- 
yond the present. 

And I apprehend that the greatest abuses and the 
greatest dangers of science in our day turn iipon a 
disposition in some of her leading organs to invert 
the order I. have stated. For all the arguments lately 
put forth in her name against the Christian doctrine 
of prayer proceed upon the idea that the intellectual 
man has the right of giving law to the moral. But 
such an inversion in these two parts of our being 
is practically and in effect the same as repealing 
the moral part altogether. For conscience must be 
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supreme in our house of reason, or she can have no 
place there at all : she can nowise accept a lower seat 
without disorganizing the whole structure of our ra- 
tional being. It scarce needs be said that such an 
usurpation by the intellectual part would draw on an 
utter demoralization of the intellect itself. Science 
would soon go to putting out her own eyes. Degen- 
eracy would thenceforth mark her every step. For 
she has no safeguard for her own truth but in the 
recognition of a larger, stronger, diviner truth than 
she herself has power to authenticate, a truth seated 
in the moral nature of man, and pleading the sanc- 
tions of God. The understanding must receive laws 
from the conscience, else it cannot choose but fall into 
a course of lawlessness; and lawlessness is but another 
name for impotence and inanity. Untie the intellect 
from the bands of reverence, and it goes into a race of 
dissoluteness ; the mind presently sinks away from all 
nobler aims and aspirations into a chase after vapid 
amusement and pastime ; and all vigour and earnest- 
ness of thought evaporate into sheer levity and frivol- 
ity. And we are ignorant indeed, if we do not know 
that 

" in the ports 

Of levity no refuge can be found, 
No shelter, for a spirit in distress." 

Is it to be supposed that human nature, unless it 
should sink down absolutely below the region of all 
light, will ever acquiesce, will ever set up its rest, per- 
manently, or generally, in any creed, or any anti-creed, 
so dreary and desolate, so heart-withering and soul- 
blasting, as all this implies ? No, my brethren, no ! 
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The instinctive, irrepressible yearnings and outreach- 
ings of man's moral nature must be met in some way 
or other : if he have no religion to meet them, such as 
the intellect can own, he will needs betake himself to 
some form of superstition in spite of the intellect: a 
reason deeper and stronger than the intellect can grasp 
will constrain him to do so. It is indeed possible, in 
certain individual cases, to empty the soul of all relig- 
ion, and then to give the name of freedom to the void 
so created : but, alas ! this is the freedom of devils or 
of lagos ; it is not a human freedom, nor can our 
rational being accept it as such. 

Now, so far as we know, man is the only earth-born 
creature that has any knowledge of his own mortal- 
ity. He, however, cannot well shake off the conscious- 
ness that he must die : and so long as he sees the grave 
before him, he will not, he cannot rest without some- 
thing to lighten its darkness and relieve its gloom. 
Here we are within the circle of 

" truths that wake 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

It is to these elements of our being that the Gospel 
chiefly appeals; it is mainly by these that the Saviour 
draws men to Himself, both touching the inward eye 
that longs to see Him, and charming the eye that His 
touch has opened : and these are just the elements of 
paramount authority in the very texture and substance 
of human reason itself. That the Gospel brings life 
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and immortality to light; that it comes to us with its 
right hand, nay, with both its hands full of authentic 
responding^ to this inextinguishable need of the hu- 
man soul ; gives it such strength of position, that sci- 
ence can neither supersede nor outface it. In a word, 
the Gospel is still to draw and hold, as it has hitherto 
drawn and held mankind to its side, because there 
lives in the very centre of our being an eye that is 
specially preconfigured to its light, and that finds no 
tenable home in any other light. Man is not going to 
cast away such a refuge of eternal hope and comfort 
in his dying hour, for any thing that leaves him hope- 
less and comfortless then, however much it may serve 
to enrich and gladden his earthly and perishable being. 
And, in reference to this whole matter, science herself 
may be justly reminded that " there are more things 
in Heaven and Earth than are dream'd of in our phi- 
losophy." Assuredly, as righteousness is a thing of 
higher concern than mere intellectual attainment and 
skill, so we may not question that 

" the soul 

Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 
To be cast off, upon an oath propos'd 
By each new upstart notion." 

Let it not be supposed, however, that these words 
are meant at all in disparagement of modern science, 
which I hold to be a very noble and glorious thing; 
though I cannot but think she both exceeds her office 
and overrates her power, when she undertakes to dog- 
matize Christianity into an abdication of her throne ; 
and I would fain reassure your minds, if need be, as 
to certain recent abuses of science in this regard. 
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Neither is it any thing wonderful that science should 
be thus ahused; for man, still "blindly with his bless- 
edness at strife/' has a strange ingenuity in abusing 
the best gifts; nor indeed has any thing been run 
into more or greater abuses than the Gospel itself. 
And I fear it must be said withal, that for the abuses 
in question the teachers of religion are hardly less in 
fault than the teachers of science; since, by their 
most unwise and unnecessary arraigning of science as 
hostile to religion, they have done all they could to 
make it so ; which I cannot but regard as one of the 
most deplorable facts of our time. 

In conclusion, then, we may rest assured that men 
can make no advances towards truth in any direc- 
tion, without being drawn nearer to Christ : whatever 
sharpens and strengthens their powers of discovery, 
just prepares them for larger discoveries of wisdom 
and beauty in Him: as their perceptions grow more 
quick and keen, the finer efficacies of His doctrine 
will so much the rather catch and work within them. 
Thus the more of light men have, the brighter will 
needs be their vision of Christ : He will outshine all 
the torches they can kindle ; He will outsweeten all 
the poetries they can produce. Legislate over as broad 
a field as we may, His legislation will still be seen to 
comprehend ours; stretch our view of Nature's forces 
the utmost we can, we shall yet find His forces sur- 
rounding hers. 

Thus the depth and largeness of Christ keeps pace 
with men's capacity. To the best faculties He will 
ever be the best object: we cannot walk so far with 
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Him, nor drink so much, of Him, but there will be 
fresh springs in Him, to invite us further. Men can- 
not outgrow Him, because the sphere of His truth is 
ever opening and expanding to the view just in pro- 
portion as "the inward service of the mind and soul 
grows wide withal." His religion is like our horizon, 
which travels with us wherever we go ; so that, how- 
ever rapid and sustained our progress may be, we can 
never overtake its borders, nor project our sight be- 
yond its circumference. And the longer men dwell 
amid the beautiful and orderly laws of His creation, 
the more they will be drawn to Him as the Source of 
order and law, and of intellectual beauty ; and as they 
find the music of His works to be deep and sweet, 
their ears cannot choose but be kindled to a music 
deeper and sweeter still. Such has been the final re- 
sult of all the efforts hitherto made to illuminate the 
human mind out of the Christian faith. Men cannot, 
they cannot frame any plans so large, but that our 
Lord's plans will still include theirs. And the more 
powerful they become in their inner man, the more 
they will needs feel and own His power; the heavier 
their spirits grow with thought and knowledge, the 
more they will gravitate towards Him. 
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I. ST. JOHN iv. 20 : If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whoin he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ? 



comparing the latter branch, of the text with 
the former, it appears that to hate our brother, and 
not to love our brother, are, in the Apostle's sense, 
terms of the same meaning. And it is very consider- 
able that love, as here viewed, is an active, fruit-bear- 
ing principle or power, not a fine feeling or sentiment, 
such as may spend itself in lip-blossonis : it is some- 
thing that is and can be known only by deeds ; whose 
very pulse is kind acts, charitable thoughts, whatsoever 
is just and fair and right; a doing unto others as we 
would have them do unto us; the whole being tem- 
pered with a spirit of forbearance, counsel, help, and 
comfort : in short, it is a loving, " not in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth." So that, if it 
is vain to say we love God when we do not love our 
brother, it is equally vain to say we love our brother 
when we do not cherish his society and fellowship his 
person. Such a love of the brethren as cracks the 
bond of peace and unity with them on the plea of 
seeking their spiritual good, is no less a lie than the 
loving G-od so as to supersede the claims of fraternal 
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attachment. Thus the true test of all religions prin- 
ciples is, that they work out in such plain, home-bred, 
every-day virtues as knit men together in mutual re- 
gards. 

It is generally understood that St. John's Epistles 
were written at Ephesus, with the immediate purpose 
of refuting the error, then and there prevailing, of 
the Gnostics, who were so called from their claiming 
to have a special and peculiar measure of illumination. 
Knowers is the precise English equivalent of the name 
they were pleased to give themselves. 

Now, as knowledge is mainly an individual posses- 
sion, so from their fancied superiority in this the 
Gnostics inferred that they were severally sufficient 
unto themselves, and thence drew a virtual dispensa- 
tion from the bonds of Christian unity : they were to 
be saved, not by the presence of God in His Church, 
but by the knowledge of God in their own minds. 
And they professed to ground their faith, not on 
any external basis of fact or doctrine, but -on their 
own ideas : that is, they claimed to have a revelation 
inside of them more authentic and more authoritative 
than any voice of Apostolic inspiration or of corporate 
reason. 

Thus the several points of Christian doctrine were 
either rejected by them altogether, or else interpreted 
figuratively, so as not to hinder their dwelling aloft in 
pure spiritual light. For instance, the resurrection 
from the dead they explained to be nothing more nor 
less than the rising of the soul into their pavilion of 
knowledge. And as their faith did not spring from 
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nor rest upon the facts of Scripture, so neither did it 
issue, nor was it bound to issue, in acts of duty. And 
because they built their hopes on knowledge, without 
the virtues which make up the body of obedience; 
that is, because, while claiming to have the Christian's 
hope, they did not study to purify their life ; therefore 
the Apostle tells them, " He that hath this hope in 
him. purifieth himself, even as God is pure." From 
which it followed that this their claim was false: 
their neglecting the work of self-purification proved 
that they had not the Christian's hope, but only some 
hope rooted in this world. 

Such being their principles, those men of course 
owned no allegiance to any institutions of truth : their 
loyalty was all to their own ideas ; and as these were 
ever changing, any such external fixtures would op- 
erate as a bar to progress: they must be tied to no 
creeds, no forms, no Church, since these would inter- 
fere with that idealistic freedom which they claimed. 
Wrapped in the assurance that they had a paramount 
love of God, and that this was all-sufficient, they nat- 
urally felt themselves above the obligation of loving 
the brethren : and so they went out of the Church, 
and became a sect, or rather a multitude of sects; 
and, being subtile disputants and dialecticians, they 
seduced many to follow them, and thus brought about 
a great falling-away from the faith. The fault indeed 
of these men was their intense opinionatedness : they 
made their ideas their God, and of course prized them 
above the Church. In a word, they were simply "wise 
in their own conceit." And because they put knowl- 
edge before charity, therefore the Apostle charges that 
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they hare neither. And forasmuch as they pretended 
to love God, while they manifestly did not love the 
brethren, nay, alleged that love as absolving them 
from the ties of brotherhood, the Apostle therefore 
calls them liars. 

Such appears to have been the error which it was 
St. John's immediate purpose to refute and expose. 
The error was certainly extravagant enough ; never- 
theless it has had a numerous posterity, and perhaps 
the race is not wholly extinct even yet. Now the doc- 
trine of the text evidently is, that we may not think 
of having such a love of God as will prompt or permit 
us to break unity and charity with one another. In 
other words, the setting up each for ourselves a king- 
dom of abstract truth, or, which comes to the same 
thing, the making our own ideas paramount objects 
of allegiance, involves a fatal dereliction of the great 
Christian -law of love. For indeed Christianity is not 
merely, nor even mainly, a truth, but a truth insti- 
tuted and organized into a living spiritual common- 
wealth ; the fundamental principle of the whole thing 
being, that we cannot be members of Christ without 
being at the same time members one of another; or 
that we can have no Divine life at all, except we have 
it in common. 

This clearly is the meaning of the relative place 
which St. Paul assigns to Charity in the order of 
Christian duties. And in like sort one of our wisest 
philosophers tells us, "The desire of power in excess 
caused the Angels to fall, the desire of knowledge 
in excess caused Man to .fall; but in charity there is 
no excess, neither can Angel or man come in danger 
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by it."* The same thought is perhaps still more at- 
tractively embodied in an ancient tradition or alle- 
gory, to the effect that there were two orders of fallen 
spirits, the Angels of Love and the Angels of Knowl- 
edge ; the former of whom missed the stars they had 
lost, and wandered back, one by one, through the 
darkness into Heaven ; while the others, lighted on- 
wards by their own lurid splendours, said, " Wherever 
we go, there is Heaven," and so kept descending lower 
and lower till, their shape and their nature being lost, 
the bottomless pit closed around them. 

Thus Christianity is in the deepest sense of the 
term a social religion: it is such essentially, such by 
its inherent and constitutive law, and not merely by 
a superadded provision, or by an inference of reason. 
Its whole life is complicated with the elements of our 
social constitution: its saving virtues are not sup- 
posed to be in us at all, unless they work out in social 
action : its seat within us is at the centre and spring- 
head of all right social tempers/ dispositions, habits, 
principles ; its proper moral form being, that we have 
and can have no Father in Heaven, no brother in 
Christ, but as we feel and respect the claims of broth- 
erhood among men. It therefore everywhere speaks 
the language of the social affinities and obligations : 
this idea pervades its teachings, and above all is re- 
flected in the character and ministry of its Divine 
Author, where we have an unsearchable record of 
human sympathy and beneficence. The same thing 
is still more significantly implied in the fact that the 

* Bacon : Essay Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature. 
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Gospel does not take men out of society to make them 
children of God, and to form their Christian character, 
but, in the yery act of .making them children of God, 
puts them into society, and proceeds, throughout, up- 
' on the ground that their Christian character is to be 
formed in and by the exercise of the social duties and 
affections. And all the Christian virtues are virtues 
living and working in social membership and commun- 
ion: we pray together, rejoice in God together, hear 
His word, sound His praise together, feast together in 
"the dear remembrance of our dying Lord;" that so 
the knitting of our souls to one another may go hand 
in hand with the knitting of them to God. 

So deep and strong is the solidarity of Christian 
discipleship. This it is that makes the Gospel such a 
powerful and persistent force in the world ; that gives 
it such perdurable toughness of organization, such 
indestructible tenacity, of life. And the ambitious 
and obtrusive individuality which, under the Chris- 
tian name, is so often seen working in conflict with 
this principle, is essentially unchristian : moreover it 
is full of inherent weakness, and must needs go to 
pieces from mere stress of uncharity. It is indeed 
proper that we have our opinions, or, as the fashion 
now is to call them, our ideas, provided we hold them 
soberly and modestly; but we should never forget 
that one of our greatest and most besetting dangers is 
the having too many of them, or the making too much 
of them. Assuredly, the law of mutual membership, 
as embodied in the Church, stands in a higher rela- 
tion to us than to be postponed to any thing derived 
from our "internal consciousness." Our opinions, 
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however innocent when rightly held, are nowhere set 
forth as means of grace; the Saviour does not come 
to us in them; they are not among the appointments 
to which His presence is pledged : in brief, they can 
do nothing directly towards putting us in union and 
communication with Him, though they may do much 
towards separating us from Him. There is no coining 
at Christian wisdom by discarding the Christian broth- 
erhood. "Not that I love the Church less, but that I 
love the truth more," is too often the position which 
we Protestants virtually assume. What is this but 
saying, in effect, that we have such an ardent love of 
God as threatens to burn asunder the golden thread 
that binds our hearts together ? 

We have seen that in our text St. John has a special 
view to the cohesion of the flock, the constancy and 
fidelity of the brethren in their visible membership. 
But he involves a principle that is capable of a much 
wider application. This principle holds as good in 
other relations of life, as in the particular matter of 
Christian fellowship; and is hardly less apt to be 
practically violated in those than in this. 

The point in hand is well illustrated in our Lord's 
answer to the question, "Who is my neighbour?" 
That answer proceeds upon the ground that there are 
different degrees of neighbourhood; and that men are 
in fact more or less our neighbours, according as they 
are more or less in a condition to be reached and af- 
fected by our conduct. All men are indeed potentially 
our neighbours; that is, they may become such by 
falling within the sphere of our influence and activity : 
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but this potential neighbourhood is made actual by 
particular circumstances, opportunities, and capabili- 
ties. The question is, whom can we benefit, or whom 
can we benefit most ? to what particular persons, and 
in what particular manner, can we do the most of real 
good, in making, them wiser, better, happier, in this 
world or the next ? Now, as regards this point, to be 
trying how much of eternal truth and right, or of 
lofty and noble sentiment, we can preach, is not of 
the slightest consequence. We may grow grand with 
the thought, that by blowing our breath aloft we shall 
make the air vibrate all round the globe, and keep 
vibrating to the end of time, and thus send our benefi- 
cence to future millions ; but in all this there is much 
vanity and little sense. There is infinitely more both 
of virtue and of reason in blowing through a small 
tube, so that our vibrations of air may reach one per- 
son to some purpose, and stop with him. 

There is in many people a strong disposition to rest 
in the notion of a love so broad and deep and all- 
embracing, as in effect to relieve them from the old 
obligation of loving what lies near enough at hand 
to benefit them or be benefited by them. We are 
beset with certain vague and general doctrines of 
philanthropy, which are but too apt to take our minds 
and hearts off from the. particular occasions that meet 
and surround us in the walks of daily life. It is com- 
mon for men to be almost anywhere rather than where 
they can do some real practical good ; and to credit 
themselves with loving all men in general, while lov- 
ing none in particular. 

Such is one of the forms in which the old spirit 
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so energetically condemned by St. John may still be 
traced. And surely it can scarce have an uglier issue 
than in thus leading men to compound for neglecting 
those about them by devising or abetting schemes of 
general beneficence. It is clear, on the principle of 
the text, that men who show no love to such brethren 
as they have seen, are not to be believed very fast 
when they talk of loving those they have not seen. 
Men must be good at home, else they cannot be truly 
good anywhere. The private affections are the root 
of the public; and it is in vain that we think to have 
the branches healthy and strong, without health and 
strength at the root. Nor can it be too firmly held 
that all genuine love of men, whether they be far off 
or near, has its proper action in doing something for 
them, not in telling the world what ought to be done; 
which latter is indeed, for the most part, but ambi- 
tion, or something worse, adorning itself with plaus- 
ible frontlets and fair speeches. 

Those, then, are most our neighbours, our first and 
strongest obligations are to those, who are most acces- 
sible to us and have most need of our offices ; and the 
actual duties of neighbourhood do not obtain towards 
those who stand without the circle and compass of our 
powers. And to overlook those whom we can see and 
touch, for the purpose of saying something that might 
benefit our antipodes, provided they could hear and 
understand it, is as far from charity as from common 
sense. We may indeed please ourselves, for so men 
have often done, with the notion that we are called 
upon to seek the good of all men ; that this can best 
be done by slighting of the claims of those about us ; 
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and that the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber requires us to make this sacrifice at home : but all 
this is simply false ; there is no real love of mankind 
in it: for such love has its very breath and life in 
doing good to those who stand nearest us, and are in 
a condition to be most affected by our deeds. 

But the principle of the text has another practical 
bearing, upon which a few words may be not unprofit- 
ably spent. For, as men sometimes get filled with 
such a love of God as turns them against or severs 
them from their brethren ; and as some men grow to 
have such a tender concern for all mankind at large, 
as rips up the ties of neighbourhood and consanguin- 
ity and friendship ; so also do some get taken up with 
such a passion for what they call eternal justice and 
right as discharges them from the duties of love to 
their country and loyalty to its government. 

Now the very frame-work of our moral being neces- 
sitates that some duties be ascertained for us by con- 
vention. Men must live together. This is probably 
the strongest law of our being ; a law so strong that it 
everywhere executes itself, and gives executive force 
to all other laws. But men cannot live together 
except they first agree and settle upon some terms. 
Neither can they live together unless, after the terms 
have been arranged, they stand by them and keep true 
to them. To interpret and enforce those terms, is the 
business of civil government; and such government is 
strictly necessary to that end. Here, then, we have 
what, for convenience of thought and language, or, if 
you please, for want of a better term, is sometimes 
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called the Social Compact. It is a compact of which 
God is the Author, and Nature His minister. For 
the meaning is not that every man formally and ex- 
plicitly declares his assent to the terms of that com- 
pact. But a man's assent to the terms in question is 
implied in the very fact of his "being a member of so- 
ciety ; and he owes allegiance and submission to the 
government as the authorized guardian and enforcer 
of those terms. 

Thus our individual judgment of right has to be 
practically limited by the conditions of social being. 
We must needs inherit certain obligations, obliga- 
tions springing, not from any act of ours, but from, 
the corporate life of the society wherein we have 
grown. In other words, civilization necessarily sup- 
poses that we have some weal or wealth in common ; 
and this clearly cannot be, unless we stand fast to the 
terms of the commonwealth. And for individuals to 
have the prerogative of appealing from these terms to 
their own judgment of right, is at war not merely 
with this or that institution, but with the institu- 
tional principle itself ; that is, it strikes at the organic 
and constitutive law of society. It scarce need be said 
that such a course would render civilization worse 
than barbarism; or rather, would soon conduct us 
back to that untamed savagery, the prime law of 
which- is, that, every man being his own judge of 
what is right, " they should take who have the power, 
and they should keep who can." 

Now the principles of natural right require that 
these special obligations be met in good faith. A re- 
ligious observance of them is the real test and measure 
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of our regard for essential justice, precisely as a lov- 
ing of the brethren is the real test and measure of 
our love of God. The character of good men cannot 
be attained by shirking or disclaiming the offices of 
good citizenship. And if a man claim to have such a 
love of essential justice as exempts him from the duty 
of loving his country, and of showing that love by 
keeping her laws and cherishing her institutions, is 
not this shrewd argument of his loving nothing so 
much as his own pride and purposes ? And when 
men go to spurning the prescriptive duties which grow 
out of their civil relations, that so they may be free 
to do right, what does this come to but that they will 
respect nothing that would hinder their doing just as 
they have a mind to ? And can it be doubted, that 
when men have thus cast off the pledges which they 
inherited, they will soon take the same liberty with 
those which themselves have made ? that he who will 
be bound by no acts but his own, is not far from re- 
fusing to be bound even by these ? On this ground, a 
man will naturally keep changing his duties with his 
opinions ; and perhaps he will get to exulting in such 
changes as signs of progress, and as a growing onwards 
from truth to truth. For such is the interpretation 
men often put upon this kind of self-willed levity. Is 
all this any other, in short, than the old error of being 
too wise and pure and spiritual to love and obey any 
thing short of God ? 

Such, as we have seen, was the ancient spirit which 
the beloved Apostle set himself to oppose. But that 
spirit is at all times much the same ; and it is well if 
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the best of us do not get infected with it in some form 
or other : it is one of the evils against which men al- 
ways need to be warned : if it grow to mastery in ns, 
it will be equally fatal to civil as to religious institu- 
tions; for indeed its very nature is at strife with all 
institutional embodiments of truth and right. 

Perhaps there is no one word more often abused by 
this spirit than duty ; and its method commonly is, so 
to urge what it calls a larger duty as to dispense with 
a smaller one; which is so far from being the right 
way, that it is much rather the reverse. For the true 
test of a right conscience is, that it be scrupulous of 
the little, unobtrusive items of duty; as the true nig- 
gard of his time approves it more by looking to his 
minutes than his months; or as a great affection is 
shown much rather in small and silent tokens than 
in rare and remarkable instances. 

Moreover a really dutiful spirit naturally studies to 
maintain a certain harmony and proportion of the 
duties; that is, to temper, adjust, and reconcile the 
several parts of virtue; endeavouring so to interpret 
one law, as that it be not repugnant to another, and 
thus shunning all extremes. Eor, as in works of art 
he who seeks to make up for a defect by overworking 
a beauty, thereby turns the beauty itself into a defect ; 
so it is when a man undertakes to atone for the not 
doing one duty by overdoing another. 

Accordingly the best divines and moralists agree that 
the proper test of a right conscience is the having an 
equal respect to all God's commandments. This will 
keep all our duties in their proper place and degree ; 
foreclosing any compensation or substitution among 
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them, and making, our obedience universal and indif- 
ferent. On the other hand, the moment we go to 
putting any one above or instead of another, a spirit 
of self-will usurps the place of obedience; and we 
show that we respect duty not as duty, but as express- 
ing -our own preference. This is in effect much the 
same as making or choosing our duties; that is, we 
are then judges, not doers, of the law ; and, which is 
more, we are acting as judges in our own case ; a 
thing that no right-minded man will do, as knowing 
that even if he judges rightly his judgment will be 
liable to suspicion and distrust. 

It is something noteworthy that the word duty is 
very seldom met with in Scripture: in the canonical 
books it is met with, I believe, only five times, three 
of which are in the Old Testament. And in two 
of those cases it is used merely as the equivalent of 
some word or words going before ; as in the passage, 
"Fear God, and keep His commandments; for this is 
the whole duty of man/' Instead of duty we often 
have such phrases as "Keeping the commandments 
of God," and, "observing His statutes," and, "walking 
in His laws : " in which language, if there is more of 
simplicity, there is also more of safety, than in that 
commonly used. For the word duty carries an impres- 
sion of leaving us to the promptings of an inward 
sense, that is, to do what we think is right. But the 
words commandment, statute, law, refer us naturally and 
at once to something external and quite independent 
of our thinking, something placed over against our 
will, and which is to regulate and control our choice, 
to inform and guide and rectify our inward sense. 

8 
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Furthermore, the Scripture style, carries, along with 
the idea of unity, that also of variety of obligation ; 
and thus serves to prevent the merging all our du- 
ties, in some one which we may conceive to be of par- 
amount importance ; that is, the taking such and so 
much of duty as chimes in with our purpose, and then 
enlarging it to the virtual annulling of whatsoever 
happens to cross our will. Thence, also, we gather a 
law of moral symmetry and proportion; and learn 
that virtue does not lie in opinion and sentiment, but 
is something living and actual, -something that has 
reference to the particular relations in which we are 
placed. For example, instead of telling us to do as we 
ought, Scripture tells us what we ought to do ; instead 
of bidding us reverence such as are worthy, which 
were leaving us to our own judgment in the matter, 
it puts forth the command, "Honour thy father and 
thy mother ; " the order thus proceeding, not upon 
any opinion we. may have of worthiness, but upon cer- 
tain relations ordained by God, and altogether inde- 
pendent of what we may think. Thus, generally, in 
Scripture, the form and order of duty are fixed, defin- 
ite, ascertainable : we are taken away from our prefer- 
ences and theories to outward facts : our method is 
that of obedience to an external Lawgiver in the rules 
and measures of His own prescribing; and the ques- 
tion is not what we think, but what is the law. 

From these considerations may be gathered how 
needful it is, that, in all practical matters, instead of 
going by our individual thinkings and castings of 
what is eternally right and just, Ave should stand 
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faithful to what I hare described as the terms of our 
social and civil partnership. At all events, if men 
will not respect those terms, after sharing in the ben- 
efits of them, there is little hope of their respecting 
any which themselves may weave up in the loom of 
their private reason. Both their morality and their 
religion will be in a continual flux ; and they will be 
always shifting off the duller fancies of yesterday for 
the brighter fancies of to-day. NOT should it be for- 
gotten, that in our theories and opinions of what we 
are pleased to call natural and essential justice, scarce, 
any 'two of us can agree with each other, or even any 
one of us with himself for two years together : at least, 
men seldom agree herein save while tearing down what 
is : as soon as this is done, and they begin to build, the 
cable that held them together is commonly found to 
be but a spider's web. 

Finally: St. Paul, in laying down rules to his be- 
loved Timothy for the public prayers of the Church, 
assigns this as the scope of those prayers : " That we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty." This we clearly cannot do, and hardly 
ought to pray for, unless we also study to be good cit- 
izens. He that is so passionate for essential justice as 
to wage war against his obligations of civil and social 
membership, certainly is not in such a state of mind 
as admits of his leading a quiet and peaceable life. 
And, in fact, they who have once taken to this course 
are seldom at peace with others or themselves : indeed, 
whatsoever cherishes the composures and tranquillities 
of life ; any smooth and gentle discipline, 

" To lead us on to that transcendent rest 
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"Where eveiy passion shall the sway attest 
Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill ;" 

this they generally shun as a bar to progress, and the 
parent of stagnation. 

By taking the other course, we may not indeed help 
the world on so fast as many wish ; but we shall have 
some hallowed spots and resting-places where wounds 
may be healed and perturbations allayed ; and where 
calm thoughts, firm principles, and steady loves may 
take root and grow ; some quiet nurseries of 

" The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life ; our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure." 

If it does nothing else, it will conduct us to the dwell- 
ing of 

" the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and home." 

For who does not see that it carries us right in and 
plants us among the permanencies and stabilities of 
life, such as are apt to prepossess the mind with love. 
And where love nestles, peace will take up her abode ; 
and where peace abides, wisdom will be forthcoming ; 
not in the form of volubility and noise, but sweetly 
and silently embodying itself in deeds. Such is the 
fostering home of the gentle, patient, peaceful virtues; 
of " thoughts motherly and meek as womanhood ; " of 
all those modesties and reverences and religions which 
serve alike to protect and adorn our frail and shiver- 
ing nature. 



THE PURGING OF THE TEMPLE. 

(First Sunday in Advent.) 

MALACHI in. 1,2: And the Lord, whom ye seek, shall sud- 
denly come to His Temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in ; behold, He shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. 
But who may abide the day of His coming'? and who shall stand 
when He appeareth ? for He is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers' 
soap. 

You are all familiar, no doubt, with the vast infe- 
riority of the second Temple to the first, in the beauty 
and magnificence of the building and its furnishings. 
The first was built when the memory of the great 
David was yet fresh and green in the hearts of the 
people, and when the riches of the East flowed inex- 
haustibly into the hands of his wise and wonderful 
son ; who, a prince in mind as well as station, put the 
best he thought and the best he had into that struc- 
ture. The building of the second was when the na- 
tion had lately returned from a long captivity, broken 
in spirit and impoverished in substance, and rather 
depressed than encouraged by the remembrance of 
their former prosperity. Through many a long year, 
homesick and disheartened, they had " sighed their 
Jewish breath in foreign clouds, eating the bitter 
bread of banishment." And in that cup of bond- 
age, so variously drugged with bitterness, perhaps the 
bitterest ingredient of all was the thought expressed 

8* 89 
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with such subdued and solemn pathos by the Proph- 
et: " Our holy and beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised Thee, is burned up with fire; and all our 
pleasant things are laid waste." And at the begin- 
ning of the second Temple, which was some fifty-three 
years after the destruction of the first, we are told that 
"many of the priests and Levites and chief of the 
fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen the first 
house, when the foundation of this house was laid be- 
fore their eyes, wept with a loud voice." And the 
cause of their weeping is elsewhere described thus: 
"Who is left among you that saw this house in her 
first gloiy? And how do you see it now? Is it not 
in your eyes in comparison of it as nothing ? " 

Nor was this inferiority of the second Temple con- 
fined to the structure: that which formed the chief, 
glory of the first was altogether wanting in the sec- 
ond; such as the Urim and Thunimim, whereby the 
High Priest was supernaturally taught the will of 
God ; the Ark of the Covenant, with the mercy-seat 
standing thereon ; the fire of the altar, which came 
down from Heaven and kindled the sacrifice ; and es- 
pecially the Shekinah, or symbol of the Divine Pres- 
ence, which was a cloud of glory overhanging the 
mercy-seat. 

But all these defects were to be more than com- 
pensated. The Divine Presence, and all the blessings 
flowing therefrom, were to distinguish the second 
Temple in a manner far more emphatic : for " the 
glory of this latter house shall be greater than that 
of the former, and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of hosts." 
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How tliis promise was to be made good is indicated 
in our text ; which I have chosen with a special view 
of referring to the events wherein the prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

The second Temple was to be beautified far beyond 
the first, by the coming of Him in whom all those 
signs of the Divine glory were more eminently con- 
tained.. He was to be in a far higher sense the Urim 
and Thummim, whereby the perfect will of God should 
be made known: He was to be not merely the Ark, 
but the Messenger of that Covenant in which mercy 
should hold the topmost place : He was to be the true 
Shekinah, wherein should be manifested the Divine 
glory breaking through a cloud of humanity : He was 
to give the Holy Spirit, as the baptismal fire from 
Heaven of a more holy and spiritual sacrifice. All 
this is implied by our text. For, that the Lord of a 
temple is its owner, that is, the Divinity to whom it 
is consecrated, is clear enough both from the natural 
meaning of the words, and from the uniform consent 
of writers in treating of the subject. And, as the 
Temple at Jerusalem was consecrated to the only liv- 
ing and true God, the Lord Jehovah, there need be no 
question as to who the visitor was to be. 

The Temple, accordingly, was the theatre of our 
Lord's public ministry at Jerusalem : there He taught, 
there He worshipped, there He did miracles of heal- 
ing, there He exercised both the rigours and benigni- 
ties of His discipline. The place, it is true, was full 
of defilements and profanations : pride, covetousness, 
ambition, hypocrisy, fraud, falsehood, malice, injustice, 
cruelty, prowled about its courts under official masks 
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and disguises: the appointed services of the house 
were prostituted to the ends of illicit gain: never- 
theless it was still His Father's House, the national 
sanctuary of the religion which Himself had given 
to His people: as such, He would, if possible, re- 
claim it, rectify its evils, and vindicate the Owner's 
rights. 

There were three several passages in our Lord's 
earthly life, wherein .the prophecy of the text seems to 
have been more particularly fulfilled. The first was 
near the opening of His ministry, when, on the eve of 
the Passover > He "went up to Jerusalem, and found in 
the Temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, 
and the changers of money sitting ; and, having made 
a scourge of small cords, He drove them all out of the 
Temple." The second visitation was some tAvo years 
and a half later, at the Feast of Tabernacles, when 
" about the midst of the feast Jesus went up into the 
Temple and taught." And some said, "Is not this 
He whom they seek to kill ? But, lo ! He speaketh 
boldly, and they say nothing to Him." But the text 
is generally allowed to have had its most decisive ac- 
complishment at the time of His triumphal riding 
into Jerusalem, when His Messiahship was acknowl- 
edged more emphatically than ever before. 

On that occasion, as at other times of going to 
Jerusalem, our Lord went straight to the Temple. 
His presence was needed there ; both because disorder 
was most rife in that place, and because it issued 
thence, as from a fountain, through all other parts 
of the city. Universally, indeed, it is of the highest 
concernment to good men, how churches and pulpits 
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demean tliemselves. For, as these provisions are or- 
dained for the dearest uses of men, so they cannot 
but be most prolific of evil in the abuse. The proper 
shrines of truth and purity and rectitude, they are 
also, and for that very cause, the natural seminaries of 
mind and character: the distempers that lodge in 
them infect the very springs of life, and diffuse them- 
selves through all its currents. And this was espe- 
cially the case with the Temple at Jerusalem : for 
there, as at a root, was secreted and prepared the en- 
tire moral circulation, the very life-blood of the com- 
monwealth. 

Once before, as we have seen, our Lord, on finding 
this root of the national character infested with vipers 
and cankers, had purged them off with the medicine 
of His just severity. But the scourge of power, or the 
voice of wisdom, however it might scare away these 
greedy intruders, could not change their disposition. 
They were like sharp flies emboldened by hunger, 
which, being brushed away from their repast, soon 
return and thrust their bills and suckers in the deeper 
for the interruption. Avarice and worldly-mindedness 
are always cunning to find out arguments in behalf of 
whatever makes for their ends. Here they had not 
scrupled to convert the house of prayer into a house 
of merchandise: the associations of the wharf, the 
market, the exchange, had crept, or rather had been 
invited into the place from which they should most of 
all be excluded ; so that men could go there to trade, 
under the appearance, and perhaps under the notion, 
of going there to pray. 

The Jews, however, were not so bad at that time 
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as to open shops in the Temple for all sorts of mer- 
chandise : only provisions and furnishings for the ser- 
vices and sacrifices of the place must there "be vended. 
Many of the worshippers came a long distance, and 
therefore could not without much trouble and ex- 
pense "bring with them the materials of their offer- 
ings. For which cause, "order was taken by the 
priests that these might for money be had close by 
the altar, to the ease of the offerer, for the benefit of 
the seller, and perhaps with no disprofit to themselves. 
The pretence was fair, the practice insufferable." * 

Thus the proper guardians of the Temple had 
hatched a device for turning the piety of others into 
a source of unrighteous gain to themselves : thus those 
appointed to watch for the health and safety of the 
flock were systematically using their place as an op- 
portunity to watch for prey, like shepherds acting the 
part of wolves. 

No wonder there was so little fruit, and that little 
so poor, such being the state of things at the root. It 
would seem that some years before, when the nation 
fell under the yoke of imperial Eome, an order had 
gone forth for the tree to be cut down, the Lord hav- 
ing " sought fruit thereon and found none." But, at 
the suit of this Divine Gardener, the uplifted axe had 
been stayed, and the tree spared for one more trial. 
This last trial He was now making, at once searching 
the root with His chastisements, and manuring it with 
His instructions. Twice in the course of His min- 
istry, first at the beginning, and again at the close, 

* Bishop Hall's Contemplations. 
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would He assume the part of a stern and awful Jus- 
ticer, and give them a taste of His severity ; the inter- 
val being devoted to solemn warnings, to lessons of 
wisdom, and to acts of pity and compassion. He 
would have them know that, although He is the 
Sun of Righteousness, He can scatter storms and 
tempests as well as light and warmth from His foot- 
steps. 

It is remarkable that the only recorded puttings- 
forth of His rigour were to suppress this profanation 
of His Father's House. In the former instance, we 
have seen that He used a scourge of cords, to fill their 
bodies with aches and smarts, as well as their hearts 
with fear. But in the present case it does not appear 
that any material weapons were used. The event is 
recorded in all the Gospels except St. John's, and 
nothing of the kind is alleged or implied. Perhaps 
the men flattered themselves that they had yielded 
only to superior strength, and not from any sense of 
shame or guilt. And so He now prefers for so it 
would seem to strike them with weapons of another 
sort, to scourge their souls with invisible terrors ; and 
thus not leave them any ground for supposing it was 
only from bodily hurts that they fled 'away. Behold 
how His coming scours out these living spots of cor- 
ruption ! Could not this brave band of hucksters 
and barterers, nerved by the hope of gain, and sus- 
tained by authority, stand against this unarmed and 
single-handed antagonist ? What strange panic hath 
seized them? what immaterial shaft is it that takes 
all the fire and heat out of them ? Does that eye, 
which has been wont to weep so tenderly, smite and 
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scatter tliem ? does that voice, which used to breathe 
so mildly, blow them into dismay and confusion ? 
And is this the gentle Saviour, the soft-voiced, silent, 
suffering One ? He who was to be brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and, as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, was not to open His mouth? In the armor- 
ies of Heaven are weapons of keener point and longer 
reach than those of any human warfare, and which 
He who came from Heaven knew how to use without 
lapsing at all from His heavenly character. Men's 
powers of onset or resistance He could bind up with 
immaterial chains; He could even smile consternation 
into their hearts, and put them to rout with a look or 
a whisper j His very sweetness He could so express as 
to transfix their souls with unimaginable fears and 
pains. We have an instance of this when the officers 
who had been sent by the Chief Priests and Phari- 
sees to take Him, could not execute the order, and 
returned saying, "Never man spake like this man;" 
where it seems as if an unknown emanation from Him 
had unsinewed their purpose, and overpowered their 
spirits ; or as if an invisible hand had been laid upon 
them, causing their inward forces to quail and col- 
lapse before Him. So it was, too, when under the 
leading of Judas a multitude came out with swords 
and staves to take Him: to His question, "Whom, 
seek ye?" they replied, "Jesus of Nazareth;" and 
His answer, though as mild as the breath of summer, 
blew them off their feet: for so St. John tells us, 
that, "as soon as He had" said unto them, I am He, 
they went backward and fell to the ground." 

Well, therefore, might the Prophet ask, " Who may 
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abide His coming ? or who shall stand when He ap- 
peareth ? " And so it was when the greedy desecra- 
tors of the Temple fled like so many sheep before Him. 
An army of tigers could not have more affrighted 
them than did the coming of that meek Chastiser. 
"And He taught, saying unto them, Is it not writ- 
ten, My house shall be called an house of prayer for 
all nations ? but ye have made it a den of thieves." 

In thus referring to the Prophets, our Lord used a 
method of conveying to His hearers far more than He 
spoke; the entire passages referred to being at once 
brought to their recollection. And the natural effect 
was to exasperate the Chief Priests and Scribes, be- 
cause they were not only reminded at large of certain 
prophetic denunciations, but were also themselves 
identified as the mark at which those denunciations 
were aimed. Thus He was to them "like a refiner's 
fire," not indeed to purge off their dross, and extricate 
the gold, for this could not be, but to melt off their 
attenuated surface-gilding, and prove what mere 
dross they were made of. One of the prophecies in 
question is from Isaiah, as follows : " Also the sons of 
the -stranger, that join themselves to the Lord, to 
serve Him ; even them will I bring to My holy moun- 
tain, and make them joyful in My house of prayer: 
their burnt-offerings and sacrifices shall be accepted 
on Mine altar; for My house shall be called an house 
of prayer for all people." Another of the passages is 
still more remarkable, and is in Jeremiah: "Behold, 
ye trust in lying words that cannot profit. Will ye 
steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after other 
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gods whom ye know not j and come and stand before 
Me in the house which is called by My name, and say, 
We are delivered to do all these abominations? Is this 
house become a den of robbers in your eyes? Behold, 
I have seen it, saith the Lord. But go ye now unto 
My place which was in Shiloh, where I set My name 
at the first, and see what I did to it for the wicked- 
ness of My people Israel. And now, because ye have 
done all these works, saith the Lord, and I spake unto 
you, rising up early and speaking, but ye heard not; 
and called you, but ye answered not ; therefore will I 
do unto this house, wherein ye trust, as I have done 
unto Shiloh." 

Now these passages, and others like them, are clear- 
ly prophetic of the Christian Church : in them we see 
the day-star of the Gospel as a Catholic dispensation ; 
and they foreshadow some of those great changes in 
the state of the Jews which took place after the full 
sunrise of the Christian Faith. And our Lord, by 
thus quoting them and referring to them, intimated 
to the Chief Priests and Scribes, who professed to be- 
lieve in the Prophets, the approaching end of the old 
dispensation, and the replacement of it with one of 
universal intention ; telling them, in effect, that the 
visible Temple at Jerusalem, with its institutes of le- 
gal sacrifice, was to be succeeded by His Spiritual 
Temple, in which all the nations of the human family 
should be equally respected. Therewithal His allu- 
sions naturally suggested to them the meaning of this 
His solemn visitation, and gave frem to understand 
soinetljing of the judgment tha awaited them in her 
ing cast out of fjis Church. ffis act in driving 
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merchandisers out of the Temple was thereby itseli 
invested with prophetic significance. For that act, as 
interpreted by His words, was manifestly done in pur- 
suance of what the Prophets had foretold ; and when 
those men saw a part of the prophecy fulfilled, they 
could not but apprehend a speedy fulfilment of the 
rest. Thus His deed and His speech were made to 
illustrate and point each other; so that the two to- 
gether conveyed a most impressive and emphatic warn- 
ing, that He was about to cleanse and purify His 
Church, by driving out those who dared to make traf- 
fic of holy things, or who profaned the services of His 
Altar to the ends of covetousness and lust. 

Hence it was that our Lord's proceedings on this 
occasion had the effect of instigating the Jewish lead- 
ers to plots and machinations against Him. They 
would not be warned ; would not receive any proph- 
ecy as imposing restraint or amendment on themselves. 
Maddened by unwelcome light, maddened because it 
showed them their wrongs, they at once " sought how 
they might destroy Him." His allusions had pointed 
them out as guilty of the abominations which were to 
draw on the national judgments foretold. His action, 
rendered fearfully significant by His teaching, indi- 
cated that as the time when those judgments, "be- 
ginning at the house of G-od," were about to pass into 
effect. The Chief Priests and Scribes, they it was 
who had come to regard the Temple, practically, as no 
better than a den of thieves. Their sense of guilt, 
however lethargied by self-deceit, could not but start 
up at the suggestion. The searching question of the 
Prophets being thus brought home to them, their 
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consciences could not disown the imputed trespass; 
and the application was as a burr to their thoughts, 
sticking the closer for their efforts to remove it. In 
brief, they knew, the moment their eyes were turned 
upon themselves, they knew, that with their full ap- 
proval, if not indeed by their own act, the sanctities of 
the altar were used for a masquerade of iniquity. And 
they exemplified what seems to be a law of our moral 
being, that remorse, unless attended by repentance, 
shapes itself into malice and revenge against those 
who have been the means of awakening it. 

All which considered, it can hardly be obscure why 
the events in question have been so generally regarded 
as answering to the prophecy which forms our text. 
For, manifestly, now it was that the Lord sat in His 
Temple "as a refiner and purifier of silver;" now it 
was that He came in the clear exercise of His heart- 
searching power, to sift, and to prove, and to judge ; 
and now it was that His course was marked with the 
stern severity which the Prophet describes. 

But, finally, as the prophecy was accomplished in 
the act of purging the Temple, so this act was itself 
in turn prophetic. For the meaning of the act by no 
means stops with the occasion, but stretches forward 
to an event of far greater consequence, and which 
touches us in a much dearer regard than that act 
did its immediate objects. Our Lord's brief visitation 
of judgment to the Jews forecasts His final coming 
to judge the world in righteousness, when with the 
words of His mouth He will scour out all the spots 
and blemishes of His Church. For, in all that re- 
spects His local and historical visitation, the earthly 
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Jerusalem, with its Temple and Priesthood, prefigures 
the living and spiritual Temple which He came to 
establish for all nations. So that the purging of His 
visible courts is never rightly understood, unless it 
project the mind forwards to His final advent as 
Judge, to cleanse His Temple built of living stones, 
and purify it thoroughly and for ever. 

Nor is it only to the Church viewed collectively 
that this prophetic significance reaches. It applies 
equally, and in a sense still more concerning, to the 
members individually. For the soul of every Christian 
is G-od's Temple, and this in a far deeper regard than 
was the material structure at Jerusalem. It therefore 
stands us in hand to be as earnest and severe in cleans- 
ing our hearts, and chastising out their impurities, as 
the Saviour was in vindicating the sanctity of His 
Father's house. Avarice, worldly-mindedness, pride, 
malice, evil thoughts, and all the carnal lusts, are the 
buyers and sellers that must be cast out of these tem- 
ples, which have been consecrated by baptism to the 
worship and service of God. In the words of another, 
"the house of God is the mind and conscience of the 
faithful; and the wicked thoughts which it brings 
forth or harbours reside there as thieves in a den." 
And the severity which our Lord exercised upon the 
profaners of His Father's house is but an earnest of 
that with which He will blast out of His presence 
all who profane the living temples by their impieties, 
the churches by their irreverence, the Priesthood by 
ambition, by corruption of manners, and by making 
merchandise of holy things. Well may we say, in 
reference to His final visitation of judgment, "Who 
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may abide the day of His coming ? or who shall stand 
when He appeareth?" 

Surely, niy brethren, it behoves us to take these 
things much to heart, now, when the thoughts of the 
Advent season are naturally revived in our minds. 
We can scarce be too frequent or too earnest in the 
question, how our Lord will find us at His coming, 
or rather how we shall find Him; whether His look 
shall frown us into confusion, or smile into our souls 
the benediction of peace. He indeed is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; "full of compassion 
and mercy, longsuffering, plenteous in goodness and 
truth; not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance : " the same, too, in the 
holiness of His character, the justice of His govern- 
ment, and the severity of His judgments on those 
who reject His doctrine, or hold it in unrighteousness 
and impenitence. At His final advent, shall we, 
you, and I, and all who hear these words, shall we 
read in His countenance the tenderness of a Saviour, 
or the sternness of a Judge? Let us, 0, let us beware, 
when we come to the services of His house, lest we 
bring heart-idols with us, and masquerade to them 
under the disguise of service to Him ; and lest, while 
we are going through the words and postures appro- 
priate to His sanctuary, worldly or covetous or sensual 
thoughts be driving their commerce in our souls. 
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ST. LTTKE xix. 47, 48 : And He taught daily in the Temple. 
But the Chief Priest and the Scribes and the chief of the people 
sought to destroy Him, and could not find what they might do : for 
all the people were very attentive to hear Him. 

I PROPOSE to take up and consider a few of the 
particulars which entered into this course of popular 
instructions. It may be well, however, to preface the 
matter with a few observations touching the place and 
the time. 

It was in the Temple at Jerusalem; a place con- 
secrated by the special benedictions of God, and en- 
deared by the recollections of many centuries. The 
best resources of human wealth and art had been laid 
under contribution, to build and beautify the struc- 
ture ; for it was meant to be the shrine of holy and 
beautiful thought. But to the mind of a devout and 
thoughtful Jew it was far more than this : it was the 
cathedral of the national religion and worship; a place 
to walk softly and fearfully in, for God was there in the 
awf ulness of His majesty; a place to walk kindly and 
gently in, for God was there in the riches of His good- 
ness and mercy. The spot was peopled thick with 
sacred and precious memories : it was the spring-head 
of the national life and law : there truth had flour- 
ished out of the earth; righteousness had there looked 
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down from Heaven : the history of the place, its servi- 
ces and inspirations, had mingled with their earliest 
and deepest currents of feeling: it was the holy and 
beautiful house where their fathers had worshipped 
God : thither their thoughts were wont to travel, as to 
a common home: the voice of prophecy had there 
been heard, in solemn warning and joyous expecta- 
tion: kings, heroes, poets, sages, had there breathed 
their devotions, and drunk-in soul-power, while celes- 
tial visitants shed peace upon them: wherever they 
might be, and whatsoever might befall them, in cap- 
tivity, in distress, in bereavement, when the hand of 
oppression was sore upon them, when hardship and 
bitterness were in their lot, when scorn and insult 
and wrong made up their portion, the Temple was still 
to them a sanctuary of hope and comfort; thither 
they turned their longing eyes, thither sighed their 
prayers, and found consolation and support as they 
remembered God in His holy habitation. Wherever 
their dwelling might be, whether in remote parts of 
their father-land, or far away in foreign lands, still, to 
visit the Temple, to behold it with their eyes, to walk 
or sit in its hallowed courts, to surrender their hearing 
to its sounds, their souls to its inspirations, was enough 
to reestablish their being on its original foundations, 
and to reknit their hearts in allegiance to the Lord 
God of Israel. 

Accordingly the place was a centre of vast con- 
course and resort. To all the Jews, however scattered, 
there was no spot so attractive as Jerusalem ; noth- 
ing in Jerusalem so attractive as the Temple. As its 
crowning glory, it was now visited in person by the 
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gracious Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, whose 
presence and discourse were to make it the light and 
joy of the whole earth. The visible structure has 
perished. Substantially, however, it has but expanded, 
so as to embrace all people Avithin its compass. 

The time of these instructions was during the week 
of the Passover. This was the greatest of the Jew- 
ish festivals, as being the yearly commemoration of 
their miraculous deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 
Those who could visit the City at all, generally timed 
their visit so as to be present at the solemnities of this 
occasion. The Temple, much thronged at various 
points of the year, was more than ever thronged at 
this season. Therewithal this was the last week of 
our Saviour's ministry as a visible Teacher. And 
these were His valedictory sermons to the people. 
Coming as the Lord of the Temple, He had just vin- 
dicated it from the desecrations encouraged or per- 
mitted by His unfaithful servants. The fame of His 
wonderful deeds and discourses had gone throughout 
the land ; and all, both citizens and strangers, now 
had their curiosity sharpened for whatsoever he might 
do or say. Certain recent events had marked Him 
out for national enthusiasm as an earthly prince and 
deliverer : to the popular apprehension, One so mighty 
in word and deed could have been born for nothing 
less than visible conquest and empire. In this expec- 
tation the people crowded around Him in multitudes, 
the willing captives of His voice and presence; even 
the wonted solemnities of this high festival being lost 
sight of in these new transports of hope. And the 
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memories of the original Passover could hardly fail to 
kindle or heighten this ardour of expectation. For, 
as they would naturally view the thing, what were the 
Roman Caesars of their time but a repetition of the 
Egyptian Pharaos from whose oppression their fathers 
had been delivered ? And they might well catch at 
the thought that the Lord had now raised up to them 
another Prophet like unto Moses. And when He 
discoursed to them, of the Kingdom of Heaven, they 
could easily construe His words to the sense of their 
own hopes. Meanwhile the Teacher was intent on 
sowing the popular mind with the good seed of His 
doctrine, and thus preparing a harvest to be gathered 
by His Apostles, when the Pentecostal effusion should 
have enabled them to take the meaning of His ante- 
cedent instructions. 

But the heads of the State, the City, and the Tem- 
ple, were exceedingly jealous of Him. They had now 
been observing His movements for the space of about 
three years, and trying by various means to counteract 
His growing influence. In His teaching and behav- 
iour, though full of wisdom and beneficence, they read 
nothing but danger to their own abused authority. 
His tone was kindly and benignant ; His ways were 
quiet and inoffensive; no blame of disorder or injus- 
tice, no suspicion of impurity could be fastened upon 
Him: His life, though austerely self-denying, was gen- 
tle and sweet: when He spoke, there was indeed a 
strange allurement in Him that could not be shaken 
off; yet His doctrine was severe and searching, inso- 
much that men could not hear Him and remain at 
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peace with themselves. In the exercise of His super- 
natural power, there was the greatest personal mod- 
esty and reserve, that so the benefit of His acts might 
be received without the Author being known. He 
cultivated no arts of popularity; He appealed to no 
prejudices of class or calling; He fanned no antipa- 
thies of the poor against the rich, nor any of the rich 
against the poor; but set every man to searching his 
own breast ; referred every man to the tribunal of his 
own < conscience, and at the same time preached life 
and energy into that tribunal ; that each might find 
so much work to do at home, as to have no time for 
minding his neighbour's work. So far indeed was 
He from being in any respect an angler for popular 
applause, that He ever fled away from the honours 
Avhich other men coveted. And what, perhaps, most 
of all embittered the Chief Priests and Scribes against 
Him was, that those breathings of popular favour 
which they sought in vain, came to Him unsought. 
And this was the harder to bear, forasmuch as they 
spared no pains to please the people ; whereas He, 
with austere candour, sought only to reform them. 
He put them to the work of stern self-inquisition, 
they treated them to pleasing beverages of self-satis- 
faction; still His reproofs were unaccountably pre- 
ferred to their flatteries. They greatly resented that 
His instructions, notwithstanding the severity which 
marked them, should be so much better liked by the 
people than theirs. 

Bat this was not all. These men not only felt that 
they were thus eclipsed in the popular regard, but they 
fancied, because He revealed them to themselves, that 
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He was minded to expose them to others. He indeed 
uttered nothing in disparagement of their places or 
persons : on the contrary, He was trne to them in all 
the proper regards of social and ciyil observance : His 
aim was, to knit their hearts to God, not to unknit 
the people's hearts from them. But His behaviour 
was itself a tacit reproof of them : there was " a daily 
beauty in His life that made them ugly" in their own 
sight, if not in that of others. Besides, His speech 
had something in it that set their consciences at work : 
as often as He met them, He " turned their eyes into 
their very souls, and there they saw such black and 
grained spots as would not leave their tinct;" and 
they hated Him because of the self-reproaches He had 
awakened within them. For His method was, to con- 
demn them out of their own mouths ; to invert their 
own judgments upon them; and, out of testimonies 
which themselves had urged, to draw up His indict- 
ments against them, or rather to leave them self- 
indicted. 

Thus the case seems to have stood between Him 
and them when they came to Him as He taught in 
the Temple. Their minds were already made up 
what to do with Him, if they could once get Him 
into their power; but they were greatly at a loss how 
to do this. In a subsequent part of the narrative, 
St. Luke tells us that "in the day-time He was teach- 
ing in the Temple; and at night He went out, and 
abode in the Mount of Olives: and in the morning 
all the people came to Him in the Temple, to hear 
Him." So that His enemies could not find how to 
catch Him alone. As for a forcible apprehension of 
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Him when surrounded by a crowd of eager and at- 
tentive listeners, this was a thing they dared not un- 
dertake, lest the people should thereby be provoked 
to a resolute championship of His cause. So, while 
He taught openly, they contrived secretly. 

They had learned by experience that it was of no 
use to challenge Him or make issue with Him upon 
the merits of what He said and did : they had tried 
this repeatedly, and always to the damage of their 
cause. But they thought it not impossible to get 
some advantage over Him touching His right to act 
and speak as He did. Perhaps they might sophisti- 
cate the audience into some distrust of Him as an in- 
truder into other men's functions. They therefore 
began by questioning Him as to His authority, wish- 
ing Him to tell them what it was, and whence it was. 
It is not my present purpose to dwell upon the par- 
ticulars of how He met that inquiry: suffice it to say, 
His answer was so framed that they judged it best not 
to press that topic any further, and concluded that a 
silent acquiescence would be their discreetest course. 
Their crafty silence gave Him an opportunity of trying 
His methods further upon them. He therefore pro- 
ceeds to start an appeal to their reason and conscience, 
in the form of a parable. He puts a question to them : 
"How does it appear to you?" thus making them 
judges in the case, instead of regarding them as the 
party on trial. He then states the case to them. His 
parable was of a man having two sons, and calling 
upon them one day to work in his vineyard. One of 
them said he Avoukl not go, but afterwards repented 

and went ; the other promised to go, but kept not the 
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promise. The point to be decided was, which of the 
two acted most like a son. The judges, not "being 
themselves a party in the case, had no scruples in giv- 
ing a verdict in favour of the first. This done, He 
forthwith goes to searching their hearts with the can- 
dle of their own judgment. That by the same rule 
the publicans and harlots, whom they despised, were 
better than they ; because the former had given in to 
John's preaching, whereas they had rejected it, and 
even prided themselves 011 doing so, as scorning to be 
taught by one who had such people for his converts. 
That, moreover, John had come fulfilling that very 
righteousness of the Law which themselves professed ; 
so that their own professions bound them to receive 
his doctrine, and to prepare, by repentance and good 
works, for the coming of Him whose precursor John 
declared himself to be. And further, that the Law, of 
which they were so tenacious, was but God's servant, 
to lead them to their schoolmaster Christ; and that 
their non-observance of it, even while claiming to ad- 
minister it, was the cause of their being what and 
where they now were. 

It should be noted that Scripture often represents 
God as questioning sinners, and drawing from their 
own lips a verdict against them; that so they may 
stand before Him without excuse, all their pleas being 
foreclosed by their own act. It is by men's judgments 
of others that themselves are to be judged. And so it 
is that men are now continually judging themselves 
in advance for God's perfect administration : for they 
do this when they allow themselves in things for 
which they censure others; when they forsake not 
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the ways which their consciences reprove ; when they 
shrink not from doing what they are afraid or ashamed 
to have known; and when they require stronger argu- 
ments for serving God than for lending themselves to 
the service of Belial or Mammon. 

But the moral conclusion from the whole matter of 
this parable of the two sons appears to be, that there 
is more hope of the worst people whose vices have 
whipped down their pride, than of those who have 
turned their religious professions and places into a 
basis of pride. But the parable doubtless contains an 
allusion, also, to the state of the Gentiles as compared 
to the Jews. And here the principle of it is, that the 
Gentiles, those who were farthest from God, and 
were ignorant of the Law, would nevertheless find 
their way to Christ, and choose Him as their Teacher, 
and be accepted by Him as pupils, because of their 
sincere desire to practise what they knew; whereas 
those who gloried in having the Law, yet made no 
conscience of keeping it, would thereby be led into 
utter truancy from Him to whom that very Law 
would have guided them had they been true to it. 
For so the case stood with these Jewish questioners : 
it was their boast that they were of God's chosen peo- 
ple, and yet they in effect made that very choice a 
ground for rejecting His discipline. Far better must 
their state be, who should yield their hearts to His 
discipline, without any marks of having been chosen 
by Him, and being all the humbler forasmuch as they 
seemed to have been rejected by Him. Nor does the 
sense of the parable stop here : it applies to us all in- 
dividually, and serves to mark the state of those who 
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hold to Christ in name, yet rnind not to do the things 
which He has commanded, as compared with those 
who nominally ignore Him, yet steadfastly endeavour 
to "think and do always such things as are right." 
The latter are really much nearer to Christ than the 
former, though they know it not. 

Let us now pass on to the next parable of the series. 
This was addressed to both the questioners and the 
people, or rather, perhaps, to the former in the hearing 
of the latter. And as an individual is best shown to 
himself by a retrospect of his life ; and as the former 
history of the Jews was often held up to them as a 
mirror to see themselves in; such is the method of 
procedure used now : only the matter is veiled under 
the form of a parable, so as to engage their attention, 
and at the same time prevent their seeing its applica- 
tion to themselves, till they have given an unbiased 
judgment in the case. 

The parable was of a certain householder who, hav- 
ing planted a vineyard, and furnished it with a hedge, 
a winepress, and a tower, let it out to some husband- 
men. At the proper time, he sent to them various 
servants, to receive his share of the fruits. Of these 
servants, some were beaten by them, some killed, oth- 
ers sent empty away. At last he sent to them his only 
son, thinking they would certainly respect him; in- 
stead of which they slew him, purposing to make the 
inheritance their own. He then asked His hearers 
what the owner of the vineyard would do to those 
wicked tenants. They replied that he would utterly 
destroy them, and replace them with others who would 
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render to him the fruits in their season. He accepted 
their verdict as right; but when He repeated and 
commented upon it, so that they saw its application 
to themselves, they forthwith tried to snatch it back. 
His meaning was now plain to them : the householder 
was the God of Israel; the servants of the parable 
were the Prophets whom He had sent, one after an- 
other, to the Jewish people, but whom they had slain; 
from all which it was easy to infer what they would 
do to His Son. 

The thing was aimed directly at the questioners' 
hearts. The sense was indeed so veiled in the form 
as not to be understood by the people; nor was it 
meant to be, lest it should have upon their minds the 
effect of calumny : nevertheless it was too transpar- 
ent not to be taken by those for whom it was meant. 
But they were caught. And that by which they were 
caught was none other than their rectitude of judg- 
ment so long as they did not perceive the case to be 
their own. But when His meaning came home to 
them, they were so exasperated that they would have 
seized Him 011 the spot, but that fear of the people 
held their hands. It had not been so with holy Da- 
vid. For when he was in like manner surprised into a 
self -indictment, he spent all his anger on himself; his 
course being that of repentance for his sin, not of 
resentment against the Prophet. Such is ever the 
difference between good men and bad : the former, if 
detected in a fault, are angry at themselves, the latter 
at those who have detected them: those grieve for 
their sin, these that their sin is known. 

Those who had come to our Lord in the hope of 
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entangling Him in His talk now left Him and with- 
drew from the place. Being thus left alone with the 
people and His own disciples, He discourses to them 
the parable of the marriage-feast. The people were 
very eager to hear Him, and their presence had just 
saved Him from the hands of His enemies. It was 
natural that both they and the disciples should now 
be somewhat elated, and more than ever disposed to 
stand by Him, and to reckon upon His favour. But 
He knew what was in man, and therefore the nearer 
they drew to Him, the less flatteringly He spoke to 
them. The more they came 011, the more He held 
them off by unfolding to them the severity of His dis- 
cipline. For so, whenever any special eagerness of 
profession was shown Him, His way was to chastise it 
down with solemn and awful warnings. 

And thus it was with the parable which He now 
addressed to them. He likened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to a certain King who made a marriage for 
his son. As the time drew near, he sent forth and 
invited many to the wedding; but they did not re- 
spect the invitation. He then repeated the message, 
at the same time urging it upon them with special 
earnestness of civility, as if he felt hurt and grieved 
at their disobliging conduct. But they now behaved 
still worse; some of them spurning the message; oth- 
ers treating the messengers spitefully and slaying 
them. Thus far his style to them had been that of a 
friend : they must now hear from him as their King : 
he deals stern justice upon them as murderers and 
rebels. This done, he sent his messengers out in the 
highways and by-ways, to invite all they could find, 
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both good and bad: so that the wedding was fur- 
nished with guests. As many of them were too poor 
to dress themselves becomingly for such an occasion, 
their royal host was so kind as to provide suitable 
dresses for them at his own cost: all they had to 
do was but to put on what lay ready for their use. 
While the company were at supper, the King came 
in, and saw there a man with a garb all unsuited 
to the place. He therefore said to him, "Friend, 
how earnest thou in hither not having a wedding- 
garment ? And the man was speechless." There- 
upon the King gave order that he should not only 
be repelled from the marriage-feast, but severely pun- 
ished for coming. 

In this figurative representation, the listening crowd 
could scarce fail to perceive that those first invited 
stood for the class of men who had just withdrawn 
from the audience. And it was equally clear to them 
that they were themselves represented in those who 
were finally gathered in from every quarter to the mar- 
riage-feast. Here a feeling of self-exultation might 
naturally steal into them ; and they might go to in- 
dulging their prejudices against those who were bet- 
ter off than they were, and who looked down upon 
them ; they thus mistaking their motions of envy for 
the stirrings of religious virtue. But as, in the for- 
mer parables, the Pharisees had freely gone along 
with the Master's speech till they saw how it touched 
themselves, and then had started off, caught by their 
own act, and angry that they were caught; so the 
present listeners would keep warming towards Him 
while others were held up for censure: but when they 
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saw that the King's eye was fixed on themselves, scan- 
ning them one by one, and that even in His smiles 
of welcome there beamed the sternness of truth and 
justice; and when at length they heard him saying, 
" Friend, how is it that you are here not robed in. 
the beauty and purity required at such a marriage- 
feast ? " then their self -exultation would be abashed, 
and each, forgetting how others had been caught, 
would begin to tremble lest himself might be the 
man. They could hardly be so intent on applying 
the earlier part of the tale to others, as not to take 
the latter to themselves. And so, in the work of re- 
ligious instruction, there is* always something wrong 
either in the speaker or in the hearer, when the latter 
is led to think all of his neighbour's faults, and none 
of his own. 

But the man was speechless. It was the terrible 
silence of conviction. Under that dreadful eye, he 
knew that all he could say in excuse would itself be 
but an aggravation of his offence; and such knowl- 
edge must needs strike him dumb. And so, my 
brethren, it will be with us, if, when we appear at 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb, we are not robed 
with the righteousness of Christ: the challenge of 
the King will find us speechless, or will make us 
so. Of all the many excuses which now pass so cur- 
rent with us, not one will then rise to our lips. We 
shall not even dare to think of them; so far from 
hiding our guilt from others, they will not even hide 
it from ourselves; nay, they will only expose it the 
more. Instead of the wedding-garment of light and 
joy, songs, holy songs, are the wearing-apparel of 
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Heaven, instead of these, silence, silence, the dread- 
ful silence of an accusing conscience, the speechless- 
ness of overpowering shame, will be bound upon our 
souls as the only apparel they can wear. May G-od 
give us grace, one and all, to remember the dear pro- 
vision He has freely made for us, and to have our 
spirits robed in His beauty betimes ! 
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(Third Sunday in Advent.) 

ST. MATTHEW xv. 30, 31 : And great multitudes came unto 
Him, having with them those that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, 
and many others, and cast them down at Jesus' feet ; and He healed 
them : insomuch that the multitude wondered, when they saw the 
dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and the 
blind to see ; and they glorified the God of Israel. 

FROM what precedes the text, as well as from many 
other passages, it would seem that our Lord was very 
much accustomed to put Himself in the way of doing 
such things as are here recorded of Him, and to make 
Himself peculiarly accessible to persons who stood in 
need of such ministries. Thus, when St. John the 
Baptist sent some of his disciples to our Lord with 
the message, "Art Thou He that should come? or 
look we for another ? " St. Luke gives the following 
as His answer to that inquiry: "And in that same 
hour He ciired many of their infirmities and plagues, 
and of evil spirits; and unto many that were blind 
He gave sight. Then- Jesus answering said unto 
them, Go your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; how that the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached." 
Which shows in the strongest manner possible, that 
acts of pity and beneficence were the kind of evidence 
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whereby He preferred to authenticate His mission, 
and to establish men in right convictions respecting 
Him. Though Himself, humanly speaking, the poor- 
est and forlornest of men, still He was ever rich in 
thoughts and deeds of kindness to all who came to 
Him bowed with grief or broken by disease. He 
claimed a share in no man's comforts ; He would not 
refrain from sharing in any man's woes and afflictions. 

Nor, as we elsewhere learn, would He suffer any 
general interest to outbid the cry of individual dis- 
tress. The particular grief was His first care; the 
special case of suffering or want was His first con- 
cern : whatever general matter might be pressing up- 
on Him, He would at any time postpone its claims, 
to engage in a special ministry of relief. 

All which seems to warrant the conclusion that the 
secret of our Lord's method, in going about His work, 
stood very much in the law of personal sympathy. In 
other words, particular acts of tenderness and compas- 
sion were the paramount rule of His ministry. It is 
true, His mission was to act as the Physician of men's 
souls. To be their Saviour unto eternal life, the en- 
lightener of their spiritual darkness, the surgeon of 
their spiritual wounds, the medicine of their spiritual 
diseases, such was His aim; and the whole human 
family were included within the scope of His Divine 
charity. Yet no appeals in behalf of mankind at 
large, no comprehensive scheme of beneficence, no 
plan of doing good to men in general, was allowed to 
overrule or supersede the occasions of individual men. 
His art of doing good to all was by doing good to 
the particular persons whom He met, and this too in 
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the particular ways which they could appreciate, and 
wherein they could understand and feel their need 
of His help. Nor did He ever disregard the "bodily 
ills of those who came to Him, on the ground that 
His mission was to be the Physician of their souls. 
He did not offer men instruction, when He saw 
them pinched with hunger or oppressed by disease: 
when they came to get their poor broken robes of 
humanity repaired, He did not proceed to indoc- 
trinate them with His heavenly science: His pity. 
His benevolence was of a humbler strain : His way 
was to take men as they were, to meet them on 
their own ground, to win them to the truth, and to 
plant the seeds of life in them by serving them and 
being useful to them in the lowest griefs and afflic- 
tions that pressed upon them. And His ministry was 
eloquent to them of Heaven, because it was full of 
sacred pity and respect for their earthly pains and 
sorrows. In brief, so far from overlooking their frail 
and brittle bodies on the plea of caring more for their 
souls, He sought to beguile and allure them into spir- 
itual health by ministering to their bodies. 

For there were then, as there are now, and perhaps 
always must be, great differences in the capabilities 
and dispositions of men. They showed indeed as 
much diversity of inward state and faculty, as of out- 
ward condition and circumstance. Men were found in 
all grades of intelligence, of moral apprehensiveness, 
and of spiritual discernment; and the larger numbers 
were found in the lower grades. And the old axiom 
of medical science, which tells us that what is one 
man's food may be another man's poison, was as true 
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then as it is now, and as true in a spiritual sense as in 
a physical. Now our Lord had blessings in His gift 
corresponding to all these diversities of mental and 
moral state. And where men for any cause could not 
or would not receive the best He had to give, His 
method was, to engage and attach them by such as 
they were able and willing to receive. That the} 7 
were incapable or unmindful of His greater benefits, 
was all the stronger reason for bestowing upon them 
the less : if they could not feel His might and beauty 
as a Teacher sent from God ; if they had no eye for 
the celestial light of His doctrine ; there was the more 
cause why they should feel His hand as a temporal 
benefactor and friend. 

And because the Saviour, the all-holy, all-merciful 
One, thus clothed Himself in the plainest and home- 
liest sympathies of our being ; because there was no 
form of human distress which He did not enter into 
and make His own; therefore His presence was an 
invitation which the poorest children of suffering and 
want could not resist. ISTo possible work of mercy was 
beneath His regard. If there were any to whom He 
could do good in but one way, then there was the 
more need of using that one : if there were any who 
had no hunger but for the bread that perisheth, He 
so much the rather fed them with this; because, in 
His Divine judgment, they might thereby be drawn 
to taste and relish the bread of life. And so, by the 
force of temporal benefits received at His hand, they 
who were not accessible to any other touch of good- 
ness were brought within the reach of His spiritual 
benedictions. To recur to the instance of our text : 
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He put Himself nmcli in the way of doing good to 
men, by helping them in the lowest ills that flesh is" 
heir to ; and many came to Him for succour in the 
humblest bodily ailments and necessities, and got 
what they asked ; and the result was, that the multi- 
tude "glorified the God of Israel;" or, as we are else- 
where told, " they were beyond measure astonished, 
saying, He hath done all things well; He maketh 
both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak." 

And here, or hereabouts, it is, I suppose, that we 
are to look for the explanation, why our Lord's minis- 
try ran so much among the poor, the sick, the unfor- 
tunate, the forsaken. Even the hearts of such people 
were the more open to His doctrine, forasmuch as 
they needed His help in their bodies. They were spe- 
cially accessible to Him, as would seem, for the very 
reason that they neither were, nor felt themselves to 
be, above His pity. Their material wants and suffer- 
ings gave Him a practicable hold on them, whereby to 
reach their souls, and work their spiritual good. On 
the other hand, none had their hearts so averted from 
Him, or so closed against Him, as those who felt inde- 
pendent of Him in these regards. Such were the rich, 
the powerful, the proud ; the minions of fortune, of 
fashion, and of pleasure ; those who were at ease in 
their bodies and estates ; those who, for whatsoever 
cause, were great in their own sight, or wise in their 
own conceit. The souls of such were indeed no less 
dear in His account; they had just as much to be 
saved, and were just as well worth saving, as the oth- 
ers; but they came much less within His reach and 
power. They stood the more aloof from His teaching, 
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inasmuch as they felt no need of His helping hand. 
However superior they may have been in mind and 
manners, they were nevertheless in a more hopeless 
case than the others, because, while really just as far 
from His kingdom, they were much better satisfied 
with the kingdom which they already had. 

From all which we may, I think, gather some prac- 
tical lessons of no little consequence. It has long 
been too much the habit of Christians to put the doc- 
trinal and preceptive parts of the Gospel in the front 
rank, as if its power of conquest lay chiefly in these. 
We seem to have acted quite too much on the princi- 
ple, that the only Avay of doing real good to men, 
in the Christian sense, was by beginning with their 
souls; by first indoctrinating their minds with Gospel 
truth ; by teaching and persuading them to think and 
believe as they ought ; in a word, by preaching them 
into a state of grace : as holding that, until this were 
done, any visiting of them with the simple charities 
of the Gospel would be apt to encourage and fortify 
them in their natural and unregenerate state. 

Now I cannot help thinking that in all this we are 
inverting the right order of things. I would not 
knowingly, or even inadvertently, underrate any of 
the forces of the Gospel: we need them all; we must 
have them all : but it seems to me that the charities 
should still be put to serve as the vanguard of those 
forces. For I take it that, either from temper or cir- 
cumstance, the great majority of unconverted men are 
so immersed and bemired in the regards of sense, or 
so enthralled to worldly interests and aims, that the 
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doctrinal forces of Christianity cannot be justly ex- 
pected to reach them and work upon them directly. 
They must be made to feel it in their bodies and es- 
tates, before their souls will open and drink in its life- 
giving virtue. It is only through its charities that 
Christianity can get any saving hold on them, or 
touch them to any lasting effect. Let the Gospel, 
then, still follow the methods of its Author; let it 
humble itself to the actual conditon of its objects; 
let it steal upon them in the garb of personal sympa- 
thy and kindness; let it speak. to them in the plain 
and simple language of practical beneficence, such as 
they can understand and feel. For the right order 
of the Gospel clearly stands in thus condescending to 
do good to men as they are, in the hope of thereby 
raising them to the higher good which it offers. By 
working through such feelings as they already have, 
it may in due time quicken and fructify those nobler 
germs of feeling which slumber within them. For 
our being is so framed and composed, that the breath 
of Heaven finds its best access and passage to the soul 
through those emotions of gratitude which even the 
poorest wrecks of humanity cannot but feel for acts of 
disinterested pity. There are none so low, but they 
may be touched there; none so hard, but a touch 
there may soften them. 

And it is very considerable that, from the partial 
and one-sided course of Christians in this matter, 
certain rejecters of the Faith have in our time taken 
to a course equally partial and one-sided in the op- 
posite direction. Conceiving the doctrinal and pre- 
ceptive parts of the Gospel to be no better than 
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incumbrances, they have thought to extricate and 
steal away its charities, presuming that these would 
accomplish more of good if set to work by themselves. 
They might as well think to extract and bottle up 
the fragrance or the beauty of a rose, by subjecting it 
to a chemical analysis ! The several parts of the Gos- 
pel belong together, insomuch that the working vir- 
tue even of its charities cannot long survive such an 
infidel divorcement from those other elements with 
which they were originally combined. And we have 
ample proof, in fact, that those charities, when thus 
forcibly detached, soon become impotent for good, if 
not fruitful of positive harm. For, being torn from 
their place in the living form, they no longer have 
any vital blood circulating through them, to keep 
them alive ; for which cause they naturally corrupt 
into a new source of disease. In our time, indeed, the 
method of Unbelief is, first to steal certain forces of 
Christianity, and then to claim them as the product 
of natural reason. But herein it unwittingly renders 
to the Gospel the highest homage possible ; inasmuch 
as its action plainly infers those forces to have so pen- 
etrated the life of reason as to be mistaken for a part 
of its original furniture. For it is an inherent law of 
Christianity to bless them who curse it, and to do 
good to them- who despitefully use it: so potent and so 
penetrating are its efficacies, that men cannot even go 
to war against it without catching more or less of its 
virtue: its light still shines upon their vision while 
they are striving to outface it : in short, they can see 
no practicable way of opposing the Gospel, unless 

their torch of reason be first kindled at its shrine. 
11* 
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It seems to me, then, tliat the operative strength of 
our religion, at least as regards its iiitroductive and 
aggressive movements, consists mainly in its charities; 
though not in these as detached and isolated, but 
when serving as its limbs and organs of motion. The 
Gospel indeed fetches its life from no other source 
than everlasting Truth : as such, it claims the highest 
allegiance of human reason, and must have the best 
chambers of the understanding for its entertainment 
and use: nevertheless, practical philanthropy is in a 
peculiar sense its working power. This power must 
not indeed be put to operate by itself, but must be 
kept in the unity of the living whole ; serving as the 
hand, so to speak, whereby the Gospel may grasp and 
retain its objects, till its finer efficacies penetrate and 
work within them. 

Thus our religion assumes, or should assume, the 
form of a servant and helper to men in their homeli- 
est material necessities and occasions, " entire affec- 
tion scorneth nicer hands," to the end of drawing 
and holding them within the reach of its diviner 
preparations. By studying all the ways of doing good 
to men's bodies ; by stooping and ministering to the 
coarser needs of their earthly being ; by making itself 
food to the hungry, clothing to the naked, warmth to 
the shivering, medicine to the sick; by these plain 
and lowly methods, as by a sort of heavenly craft, it 
would steal upon men, and catch and captivate them; 
thus using certain holy and sanctified arts, though 
still using them artlessly, in order to prepossess the 
heart with gratitude and love. Nor can I well believe 
there are any so enslaved to sense, so abject of soul, 
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or so benighted in mind, as to be proof against its 
higher appeals, when they find it thus condescend- 
ing, as an angel of mercy and pity, to their humblest 
needs. 

In further explanation of the matter, I may remark 
that, in such an age of mental activity as the present, 
men are far too apt to insist on first rectifying the 
head with preparations of truth, and then working 
downwards into rectitude of heart. In the history of 
other times there may indeed be much to palliate, if 
not excuse, the error of such a course: nevertheless, 
an error it clearly is. For it is a plain reversing of 
the method used and taught by our Lord; which 
method was, first to plant or awaken the sensibilities 
of goodness in the heart, and from thence work right 
convictions up into the head. And the reason of this 
is, because men are naturally apt and quick to believe 
that which they wish to have true. So that the surest 
way of guiding them to right thoughts is by inspiring 
them with good desires. And so, the more deeply we 
consider the matter, the more, I think, we shall find 
that the Gospel, in its original and proper character, 
is not so much a scheme of belief as a power of be- 
neficence. Its distinctive and peculiar feature stands 
in putting love before knowledge ; that is, in seeking 
to instruct and cultivate men rather by the arts of 
kindness than by the arguments of reason. 

I say, the Gospel is not so much a scheme of belief 
as a power of beneficence ; because, while it certainly 
is both, every thing depends on its forces being taken 
hold of by the right handle, and put to work in the 
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right place. And the great secret of its early tri- 
umphs lay in that, though it had much to say, it was 
not a talkative religion. For the world was already 
full enough of talkative powers ; and the great want 
was, a power that could work and he silent ; a wisdom 
spreading itself by deeds, not by discourse. And be- 
cause the constituent of the Gospel is thus an opera- 
tive virtue, and not an eloquent speech; therefore it 
ought to be set forth more in what it does for men 
than in what it demands of them. In other words, 
the right way of propagating the Gospel seems to be, 
not so much by convincing men of its doctrines as by 
making them partakers of its benefits. He who goes 
to the poor, the suffering, or the fallen, in the simple 
character of a benefactor, endeavouring to help them, 
to comfort them, or to lift them up, and pointing 
to Christ as his pattern, his motive, and his reward, 
plies them with an argument that neither men nor 
devils can answer. 

And one of the noblest and most potent arts 
brought to light by the Gospel is that of a sound and 
true philanthropy: that is, it arms us with special 
and peculiar powers of beneficence ; and is, in fact, a 
great system of practical enablements to works of 
genuine charity. Now one of the hardest problems 
to be solved by unaided reason is, how to serve men 
in their lower wants, without damage or peril to their 
higher interests. Acts of kindness, unless rooted in 
some higher principle, are apt to dissolve the more 
sacred respects of honesty and manhood. Outside of 
the Christian rules, we can scarce relieve the needy 
and destitute, without encouraging them in idleness 
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or improvidence ; and the more we do for them, the 
less will they be disposed to do for themselves. Be- 
sides, the reverence which we ought to cherish for 
man as man, apart from the regards of fortune or cir- 
cumstance, is apt to diminish and waste away, from 
intercourse with those who need our help. But, what 
is worst of all, deeds of generosity too often foster both 
the vices of patronage in their author and of beggary 
in their object : on the one side they superinduce the 
swellings of arrogance, on the other, the cringings of 
sycophancy; there we have elation of heart, here ab- 
jectness of spirit, as the natural result. 

But all these evils and dangers are foreclosed by 
the law of Christian charity. For the moment one 
steps within that divine circle, he hears the solemn 
lesson, " We do pray for mercy, and that same prayer 
doth teach us all to render the deeds of mercy." The 
foiiornest objects of our human charity cannot but 
become sacred to us, when we consider in how deep a 
sense we are objects of the Divine charity. We can- 
not stoop so far, 0, not so far ! to serve our brethren, 
as God hath stooped to serve us. And as the most 
that we can do for others is nothing to what has been 
done for us;' so the very benefactions which we make 
by way of return are to us a discipline of humility, 
in that their proper effect is, to deepen our sense of 
the immeasurable disparity between the benefits we 
receive and those we bestow. Nor, if we think at all 
on the subject, can we escape the thought, how sad 
our lot had been, if our need of help and pity had 
lost us His respect who alone could answer that need. 
Therewithal the means employed for our relief and 
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succour were such as to shed a consecration on pov- 
erty and suffering. There is no depth of human 
indigence, no strain of human sorrow, no pitch of 
human anguish, but has been touched with sacred- 
ness by the participation of our heavenly Benefactor. 
The poorest shapes, the lowest aspects of humanity, 
have been redeemed from irreverence by the sympa- 
thies of our Redeemer. 

Thus Christianity, by the mere force and virtue of 
its most central doctrine, makes peace and reconcilia- 
tion between the terms of human pity and the claims 
of human respect. As the redeemed of Christ, it 
clearly will not do for us to think any the least scorn 
of those who stand in need of our help. Such a sen- 
timent is indeed the very last that can hold up its 
head in the presence of the Cross. Nor is this all. 
For the charities of the Gospel, if kept in that unity 
of the living structure where they belong, furnish the 
best possible arguments of mutual respect between 
the author and the object of them. The very princi- 
ple whence they live and grow is such as can hardly 
be acted on, without equalizing both the obligation 
and the sentiment of gratitude between the parties; 
the sense of favours given being thus kept from gen- 
erating pride and conceit in the one, and the sense of 
favours received, from impairing the virtue of self- 
respect in the other. Therefore it is, that under the 
Christian law "mercy is twice bless'd; it blesseth him 
that gives, and him that takes/' For there is a di- 
vine alchemy in the Gospel, that in this respect "turns 
the common dust of servile opportunity to gold." Un- 
der the operation of that power, the meanest offices of 
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kindness become a sacrament of humanity ; the bands 
of reverence being thus knit up and strengthened by 
those very means which would else work their disso- 
lution, and perhaps replace them with the evils of 
hatred and contempt. 

Moreover the help which we as Christians render 
to the needy and forlorn naturally becomes to them 
an inducement to help themselves. Eor such minis- 
tries, if done in the right spirit, can hardly fail to 
inspire them with the feeling that " it is more blessed 
to give than to receive." Now this, we know, is one 
of the cardinal axioms of Christian benediction. And, 
by proclaiming it as such, the Gospel not only estab- 
lishes a just and solid basis of equality between the 
giver and receiver, but also prompts and invites the 
receiver to the noble ambition of doing good to others 
in turn. And the proper force of such ambition is, to 
erect his thoughts, to tune up his faltering energies 
with new life and spirit, and to spur him on to deeds 
of beneficence, in the hope of earning the blessedness 
annexed to them. 

Here, then, we have the art of ministering relief, or 
succour, or easement to men in their bodies and es- 
tates, without undermining or dismantling the proper 
strengths of the soul ; in a word, the art of making 
men better, while endeavouring to make them better 
off. We have been taught that "necessity is the 
mother of invention." ISTo doubt it often is so. But 
I submit that acts of Christian kindness may be justly 
expected to operate as a better stimulus to invention 
than the necessities which are thereby relieved. Thus 
the Gospel supplies us with the strongest and purest 
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motives to deeds of beneficence, and at the same time 
instructs us how to do them in such a way as to act 
beneficially on the character of the recipient. 

In the forecited axiom of Christian benediction, 
simple as it is, we hare an unfathomable depth of 
charity. Yet it appears so like a native and original 
instinct of reason, that they who would fain dissem- 
ble their obligations to the Gospel have presumed to 
claim it as a part of the mind's natural inheritance, a 
ray of the soul's unborrowed light. And, sure enough, 
as it stands at home in the Gospel system, the axiom 
is no sooner met with than seen and felt to be per- 
fectly beautiful and perfectly true. But this is all 
because the operative virtue of that system as a living 
whole plants a new eye and a new sense in the soul. 
There is such a power in the life and character and 
teachings of our Lord, that we can hardly contem- 
plate them, without being lifted to a height which 
shows us the truth and beauty of His laws. Hence, 
in part, the mistakes which Christ-taught unbelievers 
or semi-believers so often run into: they misderive 
from themselves that light which owns indeed quite 
another source. The Gospel creates in them new fac- 
ulties, and they simply misplace that creative work to 
the account of -Nature. And so in reference to the 
axiom in question : our hearts, from their mysterious 
tuning, answer so quickly to this note from Heaven, 
and flow so smoothly in unison with it, that they seem 
to have originated the music from themselves. Nev- 
ertheless we need not scruple to affirm, that to the 
natural sense of mankind the axiom has nothing to 
recommend it ; and that, apart from the light of 
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Christianity, human reason would discover neither 
truth nor beauty in it. And the history of ungos- 
pelled men may be safely challenged to show cause 
why this should not be affirmed. 

In conclusion, my brethren, the practical lesson 
which I would have you gather from this subject is, 
that as the Gospel, in the person of its Author, went 
about doing good to the bodies of men, and this too 
in the plainest and lowliest forms of human sympa- 
thy and kindness ; so it stands the Christian Church 
in hand still to follow the same order and method in 
her appointed work; especially those parts of it which 
have any thing of a missionary scope and purpose. 
As to the special causes for observing this rule here 
and now, the specific ways in which it should be ap- 
plied, and the particular description of persons to be 
embraced in its working; these points manifestly 
cannot be dwelt upon now, and perhaps they are bet- 
ter left to your own thoughts. For, be assured, that 
in this cause we shall never do any thing as we ought, 
unless we think before we do, and think while we are 
doing. 

I have spoken of the right order of things having 
been apparently inverted, in placing the operative 
strength of the Gospel rather in its doctrines than 
in its charities. This inversion, it seems to me, has 
long been too much the habit of the Church : it has 
worked itself, I fear, quite excessively into her forms 
of thought and modes of procedure. Her children 
are now in the process of unlearning this error. And 
Unbelief is doing them good service when, by its 
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preaching, it is suggesting to them, and perhaps en- 
forcing upon them, in self-defence, an amendment of 
their practice. Nor is it unlikely that this same in- 
version may have borne a considerable part in gener- 
ating the infidelities of modern times. It may he that 
many, who are opposing the Gospel in our day, have 
but mistaken the inverted order of Christians for the 
original and formative law of Christianity. Be that 
as it may, we have nothing to fear from Unbelief, if 
in this matter we will but set ourselves to practise 
in faith what infidels from vanity preach. For I 
really am not aware of their having done much be- 
sides preaching ; and I am sure it will not hurt us at 
all, if the work be left entirely to our hands ; that is, 
provided we have hearts to do it. However, I freely 
acknowledge a degree of comfort in thinking that 
even infidels may have, under God, a mission to per- 
form; which mission maybe none other than to set 
us right in the very points where we have commonly 
thought them to be wrong. They may out-talk us, 
but we can outwork them: we have more to work 
for. Let them talk us into work. And perhaps they 
should be credited, in part, with the growing disposi- 
tion of Christians to propagate the Gospel rather by 
living it out as a power of beneficence than by talking 
it out as a scheme of belief; or, which comes to the 
same thing, rather by making men partakers of its 
benefits than by arguing them into its doctrines. 



THE INCARNATION. 

(Christmas-Day.). 

ST. JOHN i. 14 : And the "Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us. 

I. TIMOTHY HI. 16 : God was manifest in the flesh. 

I. CORINTHIANS HI. 11 : Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

Two points may be specially mentioned as entering 
into the idea of what is meant by wisdom, namely, the 
holding right things, and the holding them in the 
right place. For, to our finite understandings, there 
is scarce any thing so true or so good but that its vir- 
tue may 'be lost or greatly impaired, if not eyen turned 
into the opposite, by being taken out of its relations, 
and put where it does not properly belong. The com- 
mon experience of life is daily teaching us that this is 
true in the system of Nature. Nor is there wanting 
sufficent evidence that the same holds equally true in 
the system of grace. Here, as there, if that which is 
to serve as the basis and foundation be really solid 
and strong enough for the purpose, place it at the 
top, and its strength and solidity will have no effect 
but to weaken the structure it was meant to sustain. 
And so, generally, what is strong in its place, becomes 
a source of weakness out of its place. So that to 
hold fast the things which God has made known, 
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is not enough, unless we. also hold them in the same 
place and order and proportion as He hath given 
them. 

The position, I am aware, is common and trite 
enough; so much so, perhaps, that the statement of 
it might as well have been spared ; as indeed it would 
have been, but that its triteness does not suffice to 
keep it from being practically set at nought by some, 
and made too little of by others. 

There can, I presume, be no need of staving to 
prove or to argue that, when St. John in his Gospel 
declares that the "Word, the same which "in the be- 
ginning was with God, and was God," that this 
"Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us," he 
means the self-same as is meant by St. Paul in his 
words to Timothy, "God was manifest in the flesh." 
I presume, also, that there is as little need of proving 
or arguing that the Word thus made flesh is the very 
same which St. Paul assures the Corinthians to be the 
foundation of a Christian's faith and practice : " Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ." It should be noted, however, that this 
is here affirmed to be not only the actual foundation 
of the whole Christian life, but the only foundation 
possible. And the affirmation is altogether absolute 
and unconditional : " Other foundation can no man 
lay." The statement is made without reserve, and 
without qualification. So that the Word made flesh is 
the foundation of the things which we are to believe 
and do, in such a sense as excludes every thing else 
from holding that place. 
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It is worth the while to observe, further, that the 
foundation consists not merely in any thing taught or 
done or suffered by the Being spoken of, but in the 
very Person of God manifest in the flesh : it is not 
merely on the doctrine He preached or the example 
He set, but on the nature of Christ Himself both God 
and man, that our salvation rests. So that in the 
three passages of our text taken together, is declared 
both the fact of the Incarnation, and also what rela- 
tion that fact bears to the other parts of the Christian 
system. 

From the three passages in question, then, may be 
deduced this one broad and comprehensive proposi- 
tion, that the doctrine or the verity of God manifest 
in the flesh is the hinge whereon all the other verities 
of Revelation turn. Here it is that the several partic- 
ulars draw and converge into one : there is nothing 
distinctive and peculiar in the system, but what arises 
from this as its source, and inheres in this as its 
ground. Standing together in this root and centre of 
life, all the parts grow forth naturally in the propor- 
tion and symmetry of a living organic whole; there is 
a place for every thing in the system, and every thing 
falls, as of its own accord, into its place. And so the 
law of mutuality and correspondence pervades and 
embraces the entire body: the topmost blossom, the 
outermost leaf, though seemingly put forth but as an 
item of redundant beauty, is inwardly and essentially 
connected with all the parts of the structure; par- 
takes, and, by partaking, helps and heightens the 
grace that runs through and unites them all; draws 

its circulation and sustenance from the one centre of 
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vitality, and in turn ministers to the life in which 
and by which itself lives. 

ISTor is this all. For the consequences of this order 
do not stop with the matter itself, but are equally im- 
portant as regards the relation in which it stands to 
our niinds. Divers perplexities are cleared up ; much 
that would else appear contradictory is seen to be rec- 
onciled, when the great fact of the Incarnation is 
properly received. Held together in the strength of 
this as a fundamental law, all the parts may be car- 
ried along by us in consistency and harmony. Of 
course I do not mean that the matter is thus divested 
of mystery, but only that it is relieved of contradic- 
tions, or what seem to be such : its mysteriousness is 
simply of that which transcends our reason, not of 
that which strikes against it; and the matter ceases 
to be intelligible only when it goes out beyond our 
mental horizon : as far as our vision reaches, there is 
no conflict or oppugnancy of part with part, to hin- 
der the outgoings of faith upon that which is myste- 
rious. Thus the doctrine of the Incarnation rightly 
held operates as a sort of reconciling medium, legiti- 
mating to reason all that lies within the scope of rea- 
son; so that faith comes in as an extension of sight, 
and not at all as a repudiation of it; that is, we are to 
believe more than we can understand, and not against 
our understanding. 

Moreover, to the religious understanding the verity 
in question is itself a principle of intelligence, and 
therefore a security against disproportion and one- 
sidedness : the mere holding of this clearly and firmly 
in- the mind's grasp will both enable us to discern 
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when any disturbance of the proper equipoise is creep- 
ing in, and at the same time supply us with the means 
and methods of a remedial and restorative process. 
In other words, the doctrine serves as a detective of 
error and excess ; it holds out a source of information 
how we may rightly divide the word of life, how avoid 
making too much or too little of some one element or 
part. For from this root and centre there branch 
forth certain coordinate principles, which require to 
be known and held as coordinate; and it is only in 
the light and reason of that which coordinates them 
that such coordination can be duly known and kept 
in practical recognition. So that the Doctrine of the 
Incarnation may be safely laid down as the great rec- 
tifying Law of Christian Theology. In this doctrine 
we seem to have a kind of self-executing principle or 
power of unity and vital reciprocity among all the 
parts of the system, holding or apt to hold them in 
due proportion and coherence by its innate and spon- 
taneous efficacy. 

Accordingly, we find in the history of the Church, 
that any considerable disowning or displacement of 
this doctrine has always proved the letting-in of a 
principle of disorder, which, in so far as it hath had 
free course, has in effect wrought a dissolution of the 
fabric. Other foundation can no man build upon, 
because on no other foundation can all the parts grow 
together; and, unless so joined, they will not stay 
together. Other ground may suffice for a logical 
or mechanical unity; but a vital, organic unity is 
nowhere possible but here. You will understand, 
of course, that by a mechanical unity, I mean a 
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unity impressed from without, like that of a watch ; 
whereas an organic unity is a unity proceeding from 
within, like that of a tree. 

Now the common process of heresy and schism is 
by disbranching some one of the coordinate principles 
from that which coordinates them, and then making 
that one the centre and life of a system. For it may 
be taken as a sound general axiom, that error in re- 
ligion, as in other things, works, not by using what is 
in itself false, but by abusing that which is true. See, 
then, what an inversion of things is here inaugurated. 
One of the branches being thus made to take the 
place and perform the office of a root, from this one 
of course the true root and all the other branches 
have to take their growth. It is easy to see, that from 
such a beginning there can be no growth, save a 
growth of decay: disorganization is the very law of 
the thing; so that it can neither stand still, nor ad- 
vance save in a course of dissolution. 

Take, for instance, the modern system which makes 
Election the radical verity, and then leaves the Incar- 
nation to hold the place of a branch growing from 
and supported by this root. Beginning with this as 
the mother-principle of the system, any such thing as 
a vital, organic development is no longer possible : it 
can only proceed by a logical development, using all 
the other branches merely as the raw material, the 
rough timber, so to speak, of a theological joinery or 
mechanism. The dialectical chain may be so strong 
as to force assent ; but this very fact only proves it to 
be without life. For that which really lives gains 
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assent by giving freedom : the strength of every truly 
living law stands not in crushing under the mind 
that resists, but in taking from it the will and spirit 
of resistance; the law itself moving freely, because 
making free where it moves. It is on this principle, 
no doubt, that poetry and other forms of art, whose 
very being stands in exercising and inspiring freedom, 
carry so much more of might and potency than can 
be made to dwell in the forms of logic. The former 
act through an innate law of the mind; the latter 
only act upon the mind by external laws. 

And, because the system of which I am speaking, 
that is, the system which makes Election the radical 
verity, begins by thus inverting the order of things; 
because even so much of truth as it retains is not 
held in its proper place and degree ; therefore it does 
not and cannot long continue to be held. For a 
piece of logical mechanism, however good the tim- 
ber, and how strongly soever built, contains no self- 
perpetuating principle : there is in it no vital power, 
to countervail or repair the wastings of time or the 
wearings of opposition ; and sooner or later it must 
needs disjoint and fall by its own weight, its very 
strength thus helping on its ruin. 

Moreover, that which, holding the place of a root, 
would clearly approve itself necessary, can neither be, 
nor long be deemed, necessary as a branch. Kemoved 
from its true place and function, it is without any 
adequate end or purpose ; its proper meaning and fit- 
ness are lost; there is nothing for it to do, nor any 
reason why it should be. On the other hand, that 
which were manifestly true and useful as a "branch 
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can neither have, nor long be regarded as having, any 
truth or utility as a root: taken out of the office 
where, it properly belongs and was appointed to work, 
and put to an end and purpose which it cannot serve, 
its design is frustrated, and its fitness gone. Thus 
both the root and the branch, from having been made 
to change places with each other, after a while cease 
to have any place: there is no need of them, no ade- 
quate final cause of their being ; and the more neces- 
sary they were in their place, the more superfluous 
and unsightly do they become, out of it. If the tree 
can live and grow by one of its branches, it plainly 
needs 110 root; if it have no need of a root, then there 
can be no occasion for the branch that has been put 
to the office of a root. So that, being in the outset 
diverted from their true ends, and so viewed apart 
from their respective functions, they both come at 
last to be dispensed with, are lopped off and thrown 
aside as blemishes and incumbrances. 

Which may serve to illustrate and explain why and 
how it is, that the modern system under review has 
so generally blossomed out and gone to seed in some 
form of Arianism; a scheme, the first principle of 
which, so far as it hath any, stands in rejecting and 
repudiating the doctrine of the Incarnation. For the 
nature and scope of the beginning are such as to leave 
no sufficient ground or reason for that doctrine. Nor 
is this all. History has still further realized in fact 
the consequences which we have seen to be wrapped 
up in the principle. For that very doctrine which in 
this system, was made the radical verity has in time 
come to be laid aside also, partly as unprofitable, and 
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partly as untrue; modern Arianism having as little 
to do with Election as with the Incarnation. So 
that the system in question is the yery setting and 
inaugurating of a process that issues and cannot but 
issue in a rejection both of that which it began by 
displacing, and of that which was substituted for it. 
And thus and therefore it is that, where this sys- 
tem has had the laying-down of the premises, a faith 
composed and framed of negatives, or a creed made 
up of things that are not believed, has been the nat- 
ural conclusion. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation clearly supposes, 
that in the counsels of Heaven there was no way for 
men to become the sons of God, but that God Himself 
should become the Son of Man. That the eternal 
Son, the Word and the Wisdom of God, should take 
upon Him our nature, and be made man, the very 
reason of this is, not merely that our natural faculties 
had to be acted on in a new way, and by special in- 
fluences, but that there must be an addition to our 
nature of something greater and better than itself. 
And our nature, the nature common to us all, being 
thus redeemed and saved by its union with the Divine 
in the second Person of the Trinity, is the well-spring 
and original cause of redemption and salvation to the 
persons of men. So that our Lord's glorified human- 
ity is the source and principle of saving grace and 
virtue to as many as, by the methods of His appoint- 
ing, are engrafted into Him: it is through His par- 
ticipation of their human nature that they are made 
partakers of His Divine nature : He is the vine, they 
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are the branches; they have no life in themselves; 
the current and circulation of life is all from Him 
into them, and proceeds by their vital inherence in 
Him. 

Salvation, therefore, comes to us not so much in vir- 
tue of what the Saviour has said or done or suffered, 
as in virtue of what He is; it flows rather from His 
Person as God and Man than from any event that 
befell Him as man. His office as our Saviour and 
Redeemer consists not so much in any work wrought 
for us, or in our stead, as in the work wrought in us, 
clothing and enriching our perishable nature with the 
superadditions of God, as the germ and principle of 
a supernatural and divine life, and of a celestial and 
eternal felicity. In Him alone, as an original fount- 
ain of life, resides the strength that is to carry our 
nature through all the conditions of its mortal state ; 
a seed of immortality going with us through the dark 
chambers of corruption, and rescuing us from the 
embraces of death. 

The Incarnation, therefore, is itself the very cen- 
tre and spring-head of Christianity as a sacramental 
religion. Herein it is that its sacramental powers 
and efficacies are concentrated. This is the one root 
whence grows and proceeds its whole supernatural 
character and effect, whatsoever distinguishes its pro- 
visions from the teachings of natural religion. Upon 
this rock, this eternal and inexpugnable basis, the 
Church of Christ, with its ordinances and institu- 
tions, is built : from this principle the Sacraments 
derive their significance and power: they have no 
operative force or virtue but from this as the cause; 
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this has its regular process and operation by them as 
the organs or means. 

And indeed the very purpose and design of the 
Church, as a knitting together of many members in 
the union and participation of one life, is grounded 
in the necessity of sacramental processes as distin- 
guished from processes merely intellectual and moral. 
But for such necessity there is no apparent reason 
why men may not be living members of Christ by 
standing apart in individual estrangement and isola- 
tion, just as well as by standing and growing together 
in organic conjunction and continuity, wherein, be- 
cause all are members of Christ, therefore they all 
must needs be members one of another. 

Accordingly, in fact, the idea of the Incarnation 
and the idea of the Church are commonly found go- 
ing and coming together. Where the former is truly 
held, it Avill needs issue in the latter ; where the latter 
is rightly held, it must needs rest upon the former : 
so that the having of either idea will naturally con- 
duct us to the other. Therefore it is that, where 
those ideas, either or both of them, have been lost, 
or have come to be held out of their rightful places ; 
where they are not set before us and impressed upon 
us in their own peculiar, preappointed symbols and 
organs, bound upon our thoughts, pressed home to 
our life, by the ligaments of sacramental observance ; 
there we see a power at work, which must sooner 
or later result in disintegrating and crumbling up 
the Christian Brotherhood into the mere dust and 
powder of individuality : the idea which, whether 
distinctly avowed or not, comes to be more or less 
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acted upon, is that of every man being Ms own 
Church. 

Another consequence naturally growing from the 
loss or displacement of these two inseparable veri- 
ties is, that the methods and processes of moral 
reformation come to be substituted for those of spirit- 
ual regeneration. This of course supposes that the 
operative form of saving grace stands in the law of 
mental and moral instruction, and not in any order of 
sacramental provision ; that is, it takes moral suasion 
instead of the Sacraments, or else holds these merely 
as instruments of moral suasion. And the princi- 
ple lying at the bottom of it is, that the work of 
salvation is by certain special influences acting on 
what is already in our nature, not by deriving into us 
from a supernatural source, and by certain divinely- 
appointed organs, "that which by nature we cannot 
have." So that from the idea of every man being his 
own Church proceeds, by natural inference, the con- 
clusion, that every man is essentially his own saviour; 
or, which comes to the same thing, that Christ is not 
to us an original fountain of saving virtue, but only a 
special occasion for developing into act some saving 
virtue inherent in our constitution. 

For, apart from the Incarnation, the Sacraments 
have no adequate purpose or meaning. Their proper 
office and end is as the organs and conductors of the 
supernatural efficacy set forth and enshrined in that 
great Fact, itself truly the heart and life-centre of the 
Christian system. Otherwise, they are without any 
specific operation or aim; they have no distinctive, 
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peculiar ground to stand upon ; there is no sufficient 
reason for them: the prescribing of them is purely 
arbitrary ; the using of them a mere formality. And 
hence comes it to pass, what may so often be seen in 
more quarters than one, that even if the Sacraments 
continue to be used, it is without any view to their 
proper function, or any recognition of their pecul- 
iar purpose: they are held to merely as serving to 
teach the mind, and to bring certain things to remem- 
brance; that is, as the mere signs and memorials of a 
past event, not as the vehicles of a present efficacy; 
so that there remains nothing for them to do, but 
what can be as well or better done by other means. 

And, sure enough, if moral instruction and refor- 
mation were all that was wanting to the saving of 
men, to what end was the Incarnation? or what need 
could there be, that the eternal Son of God should 
" humble Himself to be born of a virgin" ? To make 
known the will and purpose of God concerning us, 
there needed no such costly provision: an inspired 
prophet, a mere created being supernaturally illumi- 
nated and commissioned for that office, and armed 
with power to authenticate his message, might, for 
aught I can see, suffice well enough. Lessons of 
truth, and examples of long-suffering goodness and 
self-sacrificing love, all the mental and moral teach- 
ings and influences that our nature is capable of, 
might be conveyed by the powers and methods of 
inspiration, without any such thing as the mystery 
of God manifest in the flesh. 

And indeed it was in and by His human nature, in 
which respect He could be but a creature, that all the 
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offices of our blessed Saviour as a teacher and exem- 
plar were discharged. Nay, it was only in His hu- 
manity., it was only as a man, that He did or could 
suffer and die : the agony and bloody sweat, the cross 
and passion, the precious death and burial, the glori- 
ous resurrection and ascension, of all these His 
manhood alone could be the subject : as God, He was 
beyond the reach of suffering and death, invulner- 
able and inaccessible to all their engines; though 
His sufferings and death were indeed rendered myste- 
riously operative and fruitful in virtue of the personal 
union of His human nature with the Divine. That 
union was possible in Him only as God; and there- 
fore in that union consists, from that union grows, 
not indeed exclusively, but preeminently, that work 
of atonement and reconciliation which His coming 
was to effect. 

Now, without the need of the Incarnation, we can 
of course have no adequate reason for believing it. Its 
fitness has reference to the end for which it was de- 
signed, the work which it was meant to accomplish. 
Take away the necessity of it, leave nothing for it to 
do but what might be done by inspiration, and our 
faith in it has no sufficient ground to rest upon: it 
then falls under the sure rule of divinity, that mir- 
acles are not to be received but in cases and for ends 
where other means will not serve. Hence it is that, 
where the atoning act and efficacy have been taken 
away from the Incarnation, and transferred entirely 
to the crucifixion, and concentrated all in this, and 
held as consisting altogether in a penal substitution ; 
where this has been done, there, we may be sure, the 
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process has begun, which will not stop, till it have 
rationalized and explained the whole Mediatorial Office 
into a special arrangement and operation of causes 
and influences merely moral. 

The taking of manhood into God in the second 
Person of the adorable Trinity was not, then, merely 
or mainly to the end that He might suffer in our 
stead the punishment that was due to us: without 
some further purpose and design, such a doctrine will 
not stand justified to the reason and faith of men ; 
but will be put away, openly or secretly, and be re- 
placed by something more proportionable and corres- 
pondent to the occasion. The true ground of that 
doctrine, the purpose to which it must be referred, 
lies in the necessity of our nature being restored to 
that covenanted participation of the Divine which 
was forfeited and lost in the Fall of its first repre- 
sentative and head. And hence it is that, where the 
doctrine of election, with the accompanying doctrine 
of a mere penal substitution, has been made the cen- 
tral and fundamental part of Christianity; there all 
sound and consistent belief in the verity of God man- 
ifest in the flesh has been gradually worked away and 
lost. But observe, I do not say that the doctrine of 
vicarious suffering forms no part of the Gospel ; far 
from it ; but only that it is not the main or funda- 
mental part. Doubtless such suffering was one of the 
purposes for which the Word was made flesh; but not 
the chief, much less the only purpose. God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself ; and all 
I would affirm or argue is, that the work of recon- 
ciliation lay rather in the Incarnation than in the 
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Crucifixion; rather in the taking of our nature into 
union with the Divine, and in the supervenings of 
grace thence derived upon us, than in what He suf- 
fered in our stead. 

Finally: "We have seen how the sublime and mys- 
terious verity under consideration reconciles and binds 
up in entire consistency the several points of Christian 
doctrine. In the great Fact of the Incarnation, as 
here taught, all the parts and elements of the system 
meet and work smoothly and harmoniously together. 
Hightly held, it operates as a supreme law under 
which many things that would otherwise fall at strife 
among themselves draw and knit together in unity 
and peace. But this is not all. For the Incarnation 
sets forth and embodies the principle of a manifold 
reconcilement; a reconcilement, as among the oth- 
wise conflicting parts and elements of the faith, so 
also of the strife between us and our Maker; so also 
of our strife with one another; so also of the strife 
within ourselves, and which is still cutting and tear- 
ing our individual bosoms. For in all these partic- 
ulars and all these respects the things of Heaven and 
the things of Earth are in controversy ; and in so far 
forth as this controversy reaches, in just so far " mer- 
cy and truth are met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other," in the great Fact of 
God manifest in the flesh. 

And all things in Heaven and on Earth are to be 
reconciled to one another, by being reconciled to God 
in Christ. Here, in the Church Militant, there is 
need of a continual work of reconciliation, and that, 
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not only towards one another in the bond of charity, 
but even in ourselves. For within ourselves we may 
find things of Heaven and things of Earth to recon- 
cile. There is a heavenly zeal, which should be mar- 
ried to prudence and discretion ; there is a heavenly 
purity, which should stand smooth with a patient 
forbearance and gentleness towards one another's in- 
firmities; there is a heavenly liberty, which should 
shake hands with the claims of order, the conditions 
of mutual membership, and a studious care not to 
offend our brethren: and, until such is the case, the 
things of our heaven and our earth are not all recon- 
ciled in Christ. In fine, till the flesh and the spirit 
be reconciled in us, this reconciliation is not accom- 
plished: for the spiritual man is not all spirit, else 
were he 110 man, but one in whom the flesh and the 
spirit draw together in the sweetness of a common 
obedience and a joint service. But the flesh and the 
spirit are then reconciled in Christ, when in all the 
faculties' of the soul and all the organs of the body we 
glorify Him on Earth: for then there will be no 
strifes, no controversies in us, nor shall we be in any ; 
we shall be perfectly reconciled to one another, and 
perfectly reconciled to the Angels ; and thus in God 
manifest in the flesh, as Head o'f the Church, both 
they in Heaven and we on Earth shall be united to- 
gether in one body in the communion of Saints. 



THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. 

(Second Sunday after the Epiphany.) 

ST. JOHN vi. 14 : Then those men, when they had seen the 
miracle that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that Prophet that 
should come into the world. 

IT has been often remarked, as a noteworthy fact, 
that all the miracles wrought by our Lord in person 
were miracles of kindness and beneficence. I mean 
that they were directly and palpably such; such in 
their first and plainest effects ; the subjects of them 
being presently benefited, in the relief of their suffer- 
ings, the healing of their diseases, and the repairing 
of their bodies. Indirectly, indeed, all the supernat- 
ural acts recorded in Scripture had their source in 
the Divine benevolence. But, in many cases, such 
was far from being apparently their origin. On the 
contrary, they were often fraught with unspeakable 
terror and dread; the Divine anger was inscribed 
in their foreheads;^ they carried dismay and death 
in their footsteps, blasting where they touched, and 
spreading amazement and apprehension among those 
who were spared. 

Such, clearly, was the general scope of God's meth- 
od as illustrated in the ministry of His ancient Proph- 
ets. Nor are similar instances wanting in the history 
of some of His later servants. That men might learn 
to respect the gentleness of God's mercy, they must 
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first be made to feel and confess Him in the terrible- 
ness of His power. But no such edicts of justice were 
ever issued by our Saviour in person. Those servants 
of God were the oxen, to tread out the corn and tram- 
ple the straw ; but Christ was the Lamb of God, full 
of meekness and amiability. 

As for the reasons of this difference, I cannot 
dwell upon them now ; as my present purpose gives 
me leave but to notice it as a fact, and to hint its sig- 
nificance in the redemptive scheme. Doubtless some 
great and wise end has been reached, and is still in 
course of being reached, by the invitations of Heaven 
being drawn together in the person of our Lord, while 
the terrors and threatenings were distributed in other 
parts of the system. For Christ is our refuge from 
the Divine Justice. As such, it behoved that the fears 
elsewhere inspired should be met by answering hopes 
in Him; that so our souls, in virtue of whatsoever 
is good and heavenlike in them, should gravitate 
towards Him. Thus he is our hiding-place from the 
storms that assail or threaten us from all other ap- 
proaches to the throne of God. For out of Him the 
hand of Infinite Eectitude offers us nothing but argu- 
ments of fear. And however our powers of logic may 
fail to grasp the science of the thing ; however irre- 
ducible it rnav be within our forms of statement and 

/ 

discourse; still the heart can feel the profound fitness 
of that order, in pursuance of which the light and 
warmth of Gospel sunshine were centred in the per- 
son of Christ; so that, as by some strong allurement, 
He draws us to Himself, while at the same time we 
are driven to Him by the terrors that throng upon 
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us from other aspects and transpirations of the Divine 
Government. All which forcibly illustrates how His 
work, on earth was one of completion, not of substitu- 
tion; that He came, not to repeal or displace the Law 
and Prophets, but to fulfil them, and, by fulfilling, to 
establish them. 

The portion of Scripture which closes with our text 
brings before us, with circumstances of peculiar im- 
pressiveness, two things, namely, the Divine compas- 
sion, and the Divine omnipotence, as manifested in 
our Saviour. Still more noteworthy, perhaps, is the 
relation in which the two stand to each other : for we 
have the Divine omnipotence moving at the instance 
and under the guidance of human sympathy. 

The passage of Scripture in question is the beloved 
disciple's account of the miraculous feeding. Let us 
pause and linger a little upon that event ; for there is 
such an air of modest quiet and reserve about it, that 
our thoughts cannot take its full import while they 
are on the wing. 

A great crowd of people, urged on by various mo- 
tives, some by curiosity, some by admiration, some by 
respect, some by the yearnings of sympathy with what 
is gentle and tender and pure, had followed our Sav- 
iour to His retreat, and hung upon His discourse, for- 
getful of their necessities, till hunger had overtaken 
them, while they were beyond the reach of any nat- 
ural supplies. The brightness of the day had already 
spent itself ; the Sun was going down behind the 
Galilean hills ; the shades of evening were gathering 
upon the lake near by, while the hushed and listening 
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winds gave its waters leave to repeat the glories of 
the sky above, and the form of tree, bush, and flower, 
that had reared themselves upon its margin.. The 
spot was retired and solitary : no human habitations 
were near. It was an hour for deep and tranquil 
thought, and for cairn, meditative sympathy. St. 
Mark relates that " Jesus was moved with compassion 
towards the people, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd;" and He would not send them 
fasting to their homes, lest they should faint by the 
way. All -day long He had been feeding their souls 
with His simple and solemn eloquence, His significant 
parables, His images of beauty, and His collects of 
heavenly doctrine. It was now T time their bodies 
should be fed. And as they had been stolen from 
themselves, and raised above their bodily wants, by 
the gracious words which fell from Him; so there 
was now the stronger cause why He should take 
thought for them, and condescend to their lowliest 
needs. 

As matters then stood, there was no earthly possi- 
bility of feeding them: no provision at hand but a 
few small loaves and a few small fishes; nothing, 
nothing, among so many. But the Master knew what 
He would do. And when the disciples, most reason- 
ably, as they thought, counselled Him to send the 
multitude away to the villages round about, where 
they might supply themselves with food and rest, 
He quietly overruled their counsel, as if He saw no 
strength of reason in it. No conveniences for a plain 
and homely meal, with hunger for the sauce, were 
wanting, save the food itself: there was plenty of 
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grassy carpeting for them to sit upon, and no lack of 
room to mar the freedom and harmony of their repast. 
The Shepherd was a lover of order: so He had them 
marshalled into ranks and companies, as for an or- 
derly and symmetrical feast. The provision at hand 
was just enough to veil from their senses the real 
sonrce of their supplies. Silently and invisibly the 
loaves and fishes grew and multiplied in the Master's 
hand and under His blessing; and from that hand 
distribution was made, till all were satisfied. The 
miracle went forward without show or noise; there 
was nothing to be seen or heard in the process, except 
the familiar words and gestures of benediction; all 
else was as still as the sunshine, as silent as the grow- 
ing of the grass; the natural and the supernatural 
flowing together in perfect smoothness, as though 
each were but a continuation of the other. 

Our Lord Himself was hungry with those that hun- 
gered. His breast was the home of infinite pity, His 
hand was clothed with infinite power ; and the latter 
moved at the prompting of the former. The exercise 
of creative might took place in the presence and 
under the very eyes of the people, without their 
observing it or being aware of it. They did not per- 
ceive it in the act and passage at all : it was not till 
after all had eaten as much as they would, and when 
they saw that the fragments which remained far out- 
measured the original supply, that they came to 'know 
What had been done, by a process of thought and an 
inference of reason. 

Here, then, we have, I think, an easy and unforced 
explanation of our text: "This is of a truth that 
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Prophet that should come into the world." While 
the impression of the Saviour's act and manner was 
yet fresh upon the people ; while they were in that 
serenity of feeling which His presence and hearing 
had shed into them; their thoughts could find no 
resting-place short of the conclusion thus expressed, 
because it was only there that the several features 
of the event would meet and coalesce. An act of su- 
pernatural power, done in their behalf so noiselessly 
and insensibly, done in such a style of reserved and 
modest quietness, clone with such a settled and mel- 
low composure, as if there were nothing great or won- 
derful in it, this, truly, was the greatest wonder of 
all. There was nothing in the deed to surprise or 
astonish them; or, if surprised, it was at the unsur- 
prisingness of the proceeding; if they felt any as- 
tonishment, it was at the fact of their not having 
been astonished. The act was felt by them to be 
strictly in character: to their moral intuitions, the 
thing in all its parts spoke of entire fitness and pro- 
portion : a reason deeper than the plummet of con- 
scious thought could fathom, told them that the deed 
and the Author of it stood together in perfect keep- 
ing, insomuch that the one proceeded from the other 
naturally and in course. 

Thus from the several elements of the transaction 
: there was freely generated in their mind the Idea of a 
Divine Person who, great as was His act, was far 
greater Himself; in whose view what He had done 
wore but the aspect of a common and familiar in- 
stance ; the spontaneous result of powers in which He 
was so thoroughly at home as to be scarce conscious 
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of His action while He exercised them. And the his- 
tory of the event affects us now in much the same 
way as the event itself affected those in whose pres- 
ence it took place. Within the compass of that Per- 
sonal Idea, all the lines of the narrative run up into 
congruity : the act, the manner, the motive, the char- 
acter, all cohere seniblably together ; and we feel a 
perfect naturalness in the deed, from its harmony and 
consistency with the Person to whom it is ascribed. 
So true is this, that we can hardly conceive how the 
several elements of the thing should have been thus 
united in thought, but that they were first united in 
fact. For there is not the slightest touch of wonder 
or enthusiasm in the record of the deed, any more 
than there 'was in the performance of it : all is easy 
and simple and clear ; the story being told with that 
perfect calmness with which fair-minded men deliver 
their observation of an unexciting fact. That either 
the fiction or the delusion of an event so extraor- 
dinary should be related with such absolute freedom 
from any appearance of interest in being believed, is 
hardly credible. In other words, but that the miracle 
actually took place, such a narrative of it were little 
short of miraculous. 

Let us now proceed to another portion of Scripture; 
namely, the same beloved disciple's account of the 
sickness and death of Lazarus, the grief of his friends, 
and the miracle of his restoration to life. The story 
is told with piercing clearness and brevity, with the 
simplest yet deepest notes of pathos, and with the 
transparent candour and austere composure of one 
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who had no fear of his statements being refuted or 
gainsaid. "We are transported, as by a force that 
works too near the life to be felt, to the scenes of 
Bethany, and to the lowly roof where unfeigned piety 
has her seat ; we are placed in living contact with its 
simple tastes, its warm, untravelled affections, its 
homely virtues, its frank and cordial hospitalities, its 
friendships replete with strength and tenderness ; we 
are made acquainted with the loving and listening 
Mary, and with the anxious and busy Martha; and 
we almost hear their sighs of grief as they rehearse 
the tale of their bereavement, scarce knowing, them- 
selves how sorrowful they are, in the ardour of faith 
and love which wraps them from themselves. A sa- 
cred regard to truth, and a solemn yet familiar awe of 
the events described, breathes from every line of the 
narrative. The story is sublime in its truthfulness 
and simplicity; in its texture there is an essential 
grace which shames the highest art ; no violence of 
criticism can crush the pathetic sweetness out of it, 
or torture it into any other aspect than that of perfect 
honesty and sincerity. Yet there is not a spark of 
enthusiasm in it, not the faintest blush of a heated 
fancy: the writer's mind is perfectly poised, and he 
relates the wonderful event with the calmness of un- 
wondering reason. 

The miracle in this instance differed from the other 
in some of its circumstances, but was altogether con- 
current if not identical with it in the moral import 
and practical impression. It was, as from the nature 
of the case it had to be, unveiled, open, conspicuous, 
self -evident; the first knowledge which the spectators 
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had of it being by an intuition of sense, not by an 
inference of reason. With, more in it to be seen and 
heard, there was, notwithstanding, the same absence 
of display, the same freedom from every thing like a 
spectacle or a feat: there was nothing that conld be 
spoken of as theatric or thaumaturgic abont it; noth- 
ing to raise a throbbing expectancy, or to gratify a 
gaping curiosity. The triumph of the Master's word 
over the bands of death strikes us as the natural and 
fitting act of a Person who to the deepest of human 
sympathies joined the resources of supernatural power. 
The Saviour's groans and tears at the grave of Laz- 
arus, while the mourners were sighing their anguish 
in His ear, told how He suffered with those that He 
saw suffer; how in their affliction He was himself 
afflicted: they could not, they could not feel their 
own sorrows so deeply as He felt them : His heart was 
with theirs in the grave of their common friend : and 
such is our sense of proportion and symmetry in the 
whole proceeding, that we can only wonder how, hav- 
ing in His hand the power of relief, He should re- 
frain from exerting that power. "We feel the thing 
to have been done all for pity, nothing for show. 
And thus both the act itself and the record of it 
stand authenticated and approved to our moral rea- 
son, by the mutual coherence and congruity of part 
Avith part. 

In this case, as in the former, the action is perfectly 
in character : take away the action, and the character 
would appear mutilated; take away the character, and 
the action would fall under the impeachment of be- 
ing either prodigious or grotesque : instead of the 
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supernatural, we should hare an impression of the 
antinatural ; and the whole matter would have crum- 
bled into oblivion ages ago by its own inherent dis- 
proportionateness and monstrosity. But, as it is, both 
the event and the narrative live on in the strength of 
their intrinsic harmony; and the human mind may 
be safely challenged to tell us how the thing could 
thus have got into narrative, save as a transcript of 
fact. For here too, from the drift and texture of the 
record, there rises up clear and free in the mind the 
august Idea of a Divine Person armed with almighty 
power, and actuated by infinite compassion ; and in 
the light of that idea all is justified and approved to 
the fair demands of a rational belief. 

And so, of the Gospel miracles generally, it might, 
without any straining of the matter, be shown that, 
taken along with the occasions and circumstances out 
.of which they arose, they were as spontaneous, and in 
that sense as natural, as Avould be the conduct of any 
right-hearted man who, while moving about in this 
world of suffering, should find himself gifted with 
powers answerable to the promptings of human sym- 
pathy. When you sit beside the couch of sickness or 
pain; when you witness the agonies of bereaved affec- 
tion ; when you meet with the starved, the maimed, 
the insane, the blind; When the woes and anguishes 
of your friends and neighbours lie heavy on your 
hearts, and you. eyes are jewelled with the "drops 
that sacred pity hath engendered," what is it that you 
would do, if you could ? Surely you would do just as 
our blessed Saviour did, as often as the like occasions 
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of relief and succour came in His way. Feeling as 
He felt, you would act as He acted : the soul of pity 
and the hand of power would move together in unfal- 
tering concert. 

For so the all-compassionate Saviour offers Himself 
to our contemplation, not as a worker of wonders or 
prodigies to astonish the vacant multitude, but as a 
man whose natural sympathies are leagued with su- 
pernatural power. Perfect knowledge, infinite 'benev- 
olence, omnific might, these are the constituents 
of His miraculous deeds. Can we imagine ourselves 
standing in such a presence, at a time when the voice, 
or the speechless look, of human anguish is invoking 
the ministry of relief, without feeling the course of 
Nature to be but an arbitrary appointment which 
must needs give way before the diviner energies of 
love ? Truly, in such a presence, at such a time, the 
mind cannot but be lifted to a height from whence it 
sees the natural and the supernatural freely embrac- 
ing across the gulf that is supposed to divide them, 
and drawing into each other in unbroken continuity 
of life and law. For what is more natural than that 
omnipotent compassion should have its way, and pass 
onward, unobstructed, to its end? 

Such, if I be not greatly deceived, is the impression 
which an unsophisticated mind naturally takes from- 
the cast and temper of the G'ospel miracles in general, 
but especially as the spirit of them is exemplified in 
the instances to which I have referred. And the point 
which I most care to press upon your reflections is, 
that in the perfect coherence and congruity of the 
several elements that enter into the fabric of those 
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events, we have a practical basis of faith, against 
which all the logical batteries of unbelief can never 
prevail. Whatever difficulties the speculative under- 
standing may discover or imagine in those miracles as 
narrated in the Evangelic memoirs, the moral reason 
will ever find in them all the strength of anchorage 
that it needs. They will stand justified to us, in the 
moral faculties, the forces of conscience, the instincts 
of goodness, which they plant or quicken within us, 
and in the august image of personal majesty and 
sweetness, which builds itself up in the mind as we 
contemplate them. So long as we have our dwelling 
in this world of sin and suffering, yet feel, as indeed 
we cannot but feel, that it is nevertheless the archi- 
tecture of infinite Eectitude and Wisdom ; so long we 
shall needs turn to that personal image, or rather to 
the Original of it, as the proper rest and refreshment 
of our souls. 

You may have observed, my brethren, that thus far 
no pains have been taken to secure you against miss- 
ing or mistaking the intent and purpose of this dis- 
course. It may even have seemed to you little else 
than a tissue of random and aimless reflections. So 
the object-matter of it may get a foothold in your 
thoughts, I confess I do not greatly care whether you 
discover any special drift or design in its texture or 
not. Still it may be well to observe, that the mark at 
which my thoughts have been aimed, and where I 
trust they will be found to meet, is the integrity of 
our faith as the Church of history has received and 
transmitted it. Does the point strike you as one of 
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little or no practical interest or concernment to us ? 
I cannot so regard it. 

In our time, Unbelief lias been driven from its last 
hope of accounting for Christianity upon the supposal 
of its being a fabrication of the human mind. How- 
ever men may have seemed to make out that we ought 
not to believe it, still it has a strange power of caus- 
ing itself to be believed. It has been often argued 
(so the arguers thought) out of the domain of human 
reason; nevertheless men of the firmest reason still 
persist in claiming it as the best light which their ra- 
tional spirits have inherited. It seems, indeed, as if 
this light would by no means consent to be extin- 
guished; and as if no philosophy, so called, could per- 
suade mankind to put it from them. It boots not 
therefore to urge that this light has no business to 
shine, or that men as rational beings have no business 
to be enlightened by it. There is no getting by it, the 
history and character of oar blessed Lord are very 
wonderful phenomena : they stand before us as inev- 
itable and inexpugnable facts: question them as we 
may, quarrel with them as we will, we cannot, we can- 
not induce them to pass as mere idealisms hatched 
of fancy and projected from the human mind. Men 
must be dreamers indeed, to suppose that these things 
could have been dreamed into being. 

So that, upon every view of the matter, our religion 
stands as a pretty tough historic reality. Regarded as 
true, its origin is intelligible; for it has an adequate 
cause in the Author of Nature, and a worthy end in 
the redemption of man from sin and death : regarded 
as fictitious, there is no known or conceivable cause 
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to which it can be referred. And so its opponents 
have shifted their tactics: they have assumed the 
style of Christians; they approve and admire the 
Gospel as a form of moral doctrine and suasion ; but 
they have gone to waging an obstinate war of force 
and strategy against its supernatural portions, partly 
as incredible, partly as superfluous. They think, or 
would have us believe that they think, to disengage 
and extricate its moral efficacies from its miraculous 
sanctions, and to discharge the latter as being no 
better than so many clogs and obstructions to its ef- 
fective virtue. They are going to be baffled in this; 
already the tide of victory is setting irresistibly against, 
them. Indeed they have miscalculated much : it 
seemed to them that the progress of knowledge and 
intelligence must needs open men's eyes to the rea-. 
sons against the Christian system as a supernatural, 
gift to mankind; whereas it turns out that, as men 
grow more intelligent and thoughtful, they are led to 
see more clearly, and to feel more deeply, the unrea- 
sonableness of not accepting the Gospel as it offers 
itself to them. Thus the very food which, in their 
view, would make men outgrow the Gospel is but 
making them grow np to it. They felt sure of suc- 
cess, if they might bring our Lord to trial in the court 
of reason : it now appears that they have no alterna- 
tive but either to give up their cause or else to im- 
peach their court. 

But this war of Unbelief against the supernatural 
part of our religion is not the worst. Many Chris- 
tians, more honest than wise, have so far compro- 
mised their cause as to admit, virtually at least, that 
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the chief use and intent of the Evangelic miracles 
was to launch the Gospel into operation; that, having 
served their end as an initial impulse, they became, 
thenceforth, rather an incumbrance than a help ; and 
that now, since the moral forces of the Gospel have 
established themselves in the world, the miracles have 
outlived their purpose, and may safely, if not with 
advantage, be dropped out of notice, and left in f or- 
getfulness. 

Now it seems well worth the while to insist, with 
the utmost emphasis, that this way of thinking in- 
volves a fatal misconception of the place which the 
supernatural holds in the Christian system. The 
miracles of the Gospel have a perpetual efficacy in 
relation to its office and mission in the world. The 
use of them was not merely to start the Gospel on its 
course. Its XDerennial operation is more or less de- 
pendent upon them: it cannot live and act in the 
world, as a power, apart from them. I say, the moral 
forces and the miraculous sanctions of the Gospel are 
knit together in one life ; you cannot without violence 
sever them ; and, they being thus severed, the regen- 
erative virtue of the whole system would break down. 
The ethical part, drawn off by itself, might indeed 
win some regard as a form of speculative grace and 
beauty, but its operative energy would be gone ; 
though the supernatural part of the Gospel may 
well be thought necessary, to kindle and keep alive 
within us a sense of its moral beauty : for its morals 
attract us and take hold of us through those very 
faculties and perceptions which its miracles help to 
develop within us. 
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This view, I think, is fully justified on a fair con- 
sideration , of the Gospel miracles at large, and espec- 
ially of those narrated in the Scriptures which I have 
cited. We have seen how, from the matter and order 
of those narratives, there grows together in the mind 
the idea of a Divine Person. That Personal Idea 
irradiates the whole field; the system takes all its 
heavenly enrichment of. light and grace from that. 
The Person is the source and spring of life and ef- 
fective virtue to the moral teaching. What our Sav- 
iour says, stands firm in the strength of what He is ; 
thereby it lives, therefrom it acts; it is mighty in 
operation, because it is, and is felt to be, charged Avith 
His breath. In other words, our Saviour's character 
is itself the central and leading moral force of the 
entire scheme : it runs as a perfusive and vivifying 
energy through all His lessons of truth and good; 
whatsoever of regenerative virtue there is in the parts 
grows from their vital inherence in Him, and there- 
fore it cannot survive their disbranchment from Him. 
What we learn from Him can nowise be a life, a 
growth, a fruit in us, unless it be still fed and nour- 
ished by a vital circulation from His Person into our 
souls. In brief, except He be as the vine, and we as 
the branches, His life cannot be in us. 

Now the supernatural enters as a main constituent 
into the siibstance of that Personal Idea. Our con- 
ception of the Person cannot live apart from the 
impression of His miraculous acts. The alliance of 
human sympathy with almighty power is indispens- 
able to the symmetry and proportion, nay, to the very 
being of the character. Abstract the supernatural 
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element as expressed in the miracles, and I say, not 
merely that the character is rendered incomplete, but 
that there can no longer he any real conception of 
character in the case : the character falls at once into 
utter disorganization ; and the Personal Idea vanishes 
in the smoke of mere nnauthenticated reasonings and 
maxims and sentiments. In short, either our Saviour 
was in truth a worker of miracles, or else He was a 
mere talker. And it is hardly in the power of the 
human mind to believe that a mere talker could have 
said the things that are recorded of Him ; for " ne'ver 
man spake like this man/' Or, if we attempt to shift 
off the fault upon the Evangelists, there again we 
find that the works which they ascribe to Him cohere 
perfectly with the words reported from Him. The 
two manifestly belong together ; and indeed they en- 
ter as coefficient factors into that indestructible Per- 
sonal Idea which the narratives set before us. And, 
if the writers, whether from ignorance or design, had 
merely stuck fictitious miracles upon the character, is 
it credible that the two would have grown together, 
as we have them ? In that case, the alleged works 
would have been uncharacteristic, and we could have 
understood the character better without them; where- 
as in fact the most characteristic features are inextri- 
cably bound up with them. I can easier believe those 
miracles of Divine beneficene as recorded than such 
a miracle of human art as all this implies. 

In conclusion, I may fitly remark, that the miracle 
spoken of in our text has, from the time of its occur- 
rence, kept on yielding its fund of practical results, in 
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the shape of charitable aid and relief to the victims of 
disease and wretchedness and want. For indeed that 
little piece of history, though in form but a narrative 
of facts, is nevertheless all alive with doctrinal import. 
"Which import stands in that the facts thus related 
breathe the grace of Heaven into those better im- 
jnilses of our .nature which look to the comfort and 
welfare of others, and teach us, in a way which the 
heart cannot well disown, not to stand off from any 
occasion that calls upon us for pity and compassion. 
All this grows from the conception, which the narra- 
tive enshrines within us, of a Person who can both 
give what He promises and perform what He threat- 
ens, and who speaks to men as a Sovereign, not as a 
Sage. How the doctrine in question elsewhere passes 
into a legislative form, must be reserved for consider- 
ation at another time.* At present I can but observe, 
that the Gospel is a moral power in the world, not 
because it challenges our assent as philosophic argu- 
ment, but because it commands our obedience as 
Divine legislation ; not because it offers us an eclec- 
ticism of ethical reason, but because it comes to us as 
the awful voice of Him who has a right to declare, 
"Heaven and Earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away." 

* This is attempted in the following discourse. 
15 



CHRIST IN HIS POOR. 

(Quinquagesima Sunday.) 

ST. MATTHEW xxv. 40 : And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 

THE passage of Scripture from which this is taken 
naturally connects with our Lord's miraculous feeding 
of the multitude, after He had drawn them far away 
from their homes, and discoursed them hungry. That 
miracle was not merely an issue of personal kindness 
and compassion ; it was also charged with doctrinal 
import ; a lesson of duty, as well as an act of charity. 
In our text that doctrine reappears, translated into 
the form of legislatiye enactment. What was there 
exemplified in act, the same is here declared to be the 
judicial test of human character ; the law "by which 
men are to be finally judged. 

In this case, our Lord's act of legislation, like His 
lessons of instruction generally, is set forth in the- 
form of a parable. The Son of Man is represented as 
a King sitting on His throne of judgment. In His 
presence are gathered all the nations of men, whom 
He distributes, those that have done good, on His 
right hand, those that have done evil, on His left. 

With those on His right He holds a dialogue which 

7 no 
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closes with the words of our text. This is followed 
by its counterpart in the form of a similar dialogue 
held with those on His left. And the two sections 
are grouped under the then familiar image of the 
sheep and the goats. The rule of judgment proceeds 
upon an identification of Himself with His subjects; 
the kindnesses they have shown to each other being 
regarded as shown to Him ; the kindnesses they have 
withheld from each other, as withheld from Him. In 
those who have been hungry, He has hungered; the 
hands that have ministered to the sick and needy 
have ministered to Him : men's wants and sufferings 
He makes His own; their acts of compassion or of 
indifference to one another He accounts as theirs. 
Such, in brief, is the lesson of the parable in ques- 
tion. 

The seed of that lesson has borne very different 
fruits than have grown from any other planting. 
The miracle of the feeding, the doctrine which that 
miracle authenticates, and the declared rule of future 
judgment, all draw together, lending mutual illustra- 
tion and support. And from their concurrent or 
united efficacy has sprung the vast train of works, 
known as works of charity and mercy. The operative 
virtue of this combination is seen in the thousand ap- 
pliances of human aid and relief which beautify and 
gladden the walks of Christendom. It has built and 
organized itself into numberless institutions, sciences, 
arts, societies, conspiracies of beneficence; whereby 
the luckless, the unhelpful, the feeble, the diseased, 
the blind, the deaf, the insane, the ignorant, the de- 
based, receive such help as the head, heart, hand, and 
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purse of the more fortunate can supply. It has grown 
to the energy and ubiquity of a public life. The action 
of States and governments is more or less pervaded 
with it. It has infused a spirit of humanity into the 
forms of justice and law. It is so much the atmos- 
phere of our minds, that we dwell in it without being 
conscious what it is, or whence it came. In brief, it 
has come to act as a kind of suffused influence, so 
thoroughly instilled into the elements of nature as to 
be mistaken by many for a natural force. 

It is to this cause, no doubt, that we are mainly in- 
debted for what would be deemed a very remarkable 
feature of modern enterprise and thought, but for its 
exceeding commonness. I refer to the thoughtful and 
inquisitive spirit of humanity which Christian culture 
has quickened and fostered into active being. For, 
say what we will, it is certain that a decided change 
has come over the nations, in causing the individual 
members of the human family to feel an urgent solici- 
tude for the virtue, the comfort, and welfare of one 
another. It is plain that some great humanizing 
power must have got abroad in the world, which has 
generated and diffused, far and near, a solid, heartfelt 
respect for man as man. In proportion as that power 
has had free course and done its legitimate work, the 
effect has been to make men unwilling that any 
should perish, and earnestly desirous that all should 
come to the knowledge of the truth. " I am human, 
therefore whatever touches humanity touches me," is 
no longer a mere issue of poetic sentiment or of phil- 
osophic meditation; but a living and operative prin- 
ciple more or less ingrained in the thoughts of men,. 
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entering largely into their active habits, working out 
through them as a kind of silent, self-executing law, 
and prompting them, as by a native and original im- 
pulse, to appropriate the good or the evil of others, 
and to take a species of self-interest in whatsoever 
affects, for better or for worse, the conditions and 
characters of their fellow-beings. 

In all this we may recognize the living and moving 
sentiment of some unspeakable benefit, in which we 
cannot hope to participate, unless we endeavour, by all 
means in our power, to make others partakers along 
with us. In other words, we have the working of 
such a reason for respecting the welfare of our fellow- 
men, as stands good irrespectively of their personal 
merits ; nay, rather, as even inspires us with a deeper 
solicitude for them, in proportion as, from their lack 
of personal merit, their perils and sufferings are, or 
are liable to be, the greater. Thus it has come to be 
felt, really and in truth, that " what Nature makes us 
mourn, she bids us heal : " the evils that threaten our 
own felicity are regarded as so many admonitions to 
protect others from similar threatenings. 

Hence it has grown to the force and currency of an 
axiom, that of all the triumphs which it is given to 
men to achieve outside of their individual being, those 
of practical philanthropy occupy the foremost place- 
We celebrate, and justly celebrate, the achievements of 
mind, whether in serving up the objects and processes 
of Nature as food and delectation to man's rational 
powers, or in setting her forces at work for the fa- 
cility, the comfort, or adornment of our material be- 
ing; but all such conquests of wit and thought are 
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held, as indeed they should be, to bear no comparison 
with those of Christian ingenuity and art over the 
moral blights and benightments of the human soul. 
To convert a stagnant fen into a pleasant and fruitful 
field, is much; but a far dearer title is his who makes 
the virtues spring where sin has laid waste, and who 
rescues or recovers men and women from the thral- 
doms of moral and spiritual adversity to a life of hon- 
est joys and blessed hopes. 

The present age may, I think, challenge to itself 
something of special forwardness, at least beyond the 
ages immediately preceding, in works and arts of 
practical beneficence. The last hundred years have 
witnessed a prodigious expense of mind and body in 
such works and arts : some of the noblest laurels of 
fame have been won through them; many a man, and 
many a woman too, have established themselves firmly 
in the affection and reverence of mankind, by their 
wisdom in planning and their diligence in executing 
schemes for the relief of suffering and the reformation 
of vice. It is a glorious and inspiring fact ; and I am 
free to confess an inward glow of enthusiasm as often 
as I think of it. To be cunning and fruitful in arts 
for doing good to the bodies and minds and souls of 
men, whatever be their condition; to sacrifice time 
and treasure and health in trying to make them bet- 
ter and happier in this world and the next ; has 
grown to be a common mark of ambition. Let none 
receive it in prejudice, that "the last infirmity of 
noble minds" has taken this turn. A flaming desire 
to write one's name among the immortals by deeds of 
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mercy and pity is a thing that no man, no, nor the 
Angels in Heaven, need blush to own. 

And the fact in question is auspicious or significant 
of much lying outside of its formal circumference. 
For it shows that the nations of the human family 
are inaugurating . quite another order of heroes than 
those who, through so many ages, have been grow- 
ing great by their exploits in t filling the earth with 
blood and .tears. That "peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war," was once thought a very 
noble strain of poetry; but it now sounds too tame 
and cold for the simple demands of truth. For, in 
the catalogue of recent warriors, has not the best 
heritage of fame fallen to one whose soldiership lay 
all in the tender ministries of Christian womanhood? 

But the auspiciousness of the fact shines out en- 
couragingly in still another direction. It assures us 
that at least some progress has been made away from 
the custom, with which Christendom has been so 
much afflicted, of seeking in religion a substitute for 
obedience. Instead of the grand old heresy, which 
has so often gone abroad under the mask of ortho- 
doxy, Protestant or Romanist, and which tells men, 
in effect, "Ye cannot do righteousness; that has been 
done for you ; believe certain speculative dogmas, or 
go through certain visible and audible forms;" in- 
stead of this, Christian teachers are coming back to 
the original substance of the Gospel, and telling us, 
" By your actions ye shall be judged : keep the com- 
mandments; do justice, love mercy, relieve the op- 
pressed, visit the fatherless and the widows, never 
turn thy face from any poor man, and, inasmuch as 
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ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me." Under this 
ancient teaching, we are beginning to learn that all 
true reformation of the Church means something 
more than changing from a superstition of ceremo- 
nies to a superstition of opinions; and that a lit- 
urgy of words and forms amounts to nothing but as 
conducing to the higher liturgy of good and pious 
works. 

The thing, it is true, has run to divers abuses: 
philanthropy has come to be driven by many as a 
trade, or ridden as a hobby; there are numerous 
counterfeits of it; demagogues make capital out of 
it; the unprincipled and self-seeking ape and affect 
it; it is often used as a pretext for malignant agita- 
tion and social revolution. But even out of these 
abuses we may extract arguments of hope and com- 
fort : for they show the drift and force of public sen- 
timent; they indicate what winds ambition must set 
and trim its sails to, in order to ride into its purposes; 
since men are not apt to counterfeit, nor to make a 
theatrical profession of things that are not held in 
popular esteem. 

A similar inference of encouragement may be gath- 
ered from another fact. Unbelievers, in our time, 
scarce have the heart to show themselves otherwise 
than in the character of philanthropists. If they 
scoff at the Gospel, it is in the strength of ideas and 
sentiments which the Gospel has infused into them or 
their audience. They hardly venture to dispute its 
claims, but by appealing to its spirit. All which dis- 
covers a strength of grace in the heart correcting the 
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errors, or reproving and refuting the perversities of 
the head. So that the Christian may gladly accept 
it as argument of a holy sweetness in the charities of 
the Gospel, such as even the Scribes and Pharisees of 
modern illumination cannot resist, however they may 
dissemble its source. 

And of our present dangers, not the least appears 
to be, that Christians, from an impulse of antagonism, 
may go too far in disclaiming or disreputing those 
moral. forces of the Gospel which Unbelief has thus 
appropriated as the offspring of unaided nature and 
reason. In modern times, divers voluntary associa- 
tions of men are manifesting a strong disposition to 
draw off from Christianity, taking with them the 
ideas and sentiments with which she has furnished 
them. And something of a like disposition is shown 
on the other side, to repudiate or surrender those 
ideas and sentiments, as being the mere principles of 
secular well-being, and therefore having nothing to 
do with the spiritual interests of men. Hence the 
custom, which Christians have for some time been af- 
fecting quite too much, of preferring Christian dogma 
to Christian beneficence, and of seeking to propagate 
the Gospel rather as a scheme of "belief than as a law 
of practical kindness. 

Surely this will never do. We must not think of 
discarding or disusing, in any degree, those parts and 
elements of our religion which Unbelief has seized 
upon as its legitimate dower of truth, and which 
form the chief strength of its position. If others in- 
sist on showing the Gospel works without faith, let 
us still hold fast the old principle of showing our 
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faith by our works. That others have gone to work- 
ing the body without the soul, is no good reason why 
we should undertake to work the soul apart from the 
body. These institutes of humanity which the Gospel 
has produced in the world, let Unbelief sever them, 
if it will, from the paternal root, and still think to re- 
tain them in active being ; but let us never think of 
severing the root from them, or of holding it as un- 
productive of them. We may indeed rest assured, 
that in this case, as in others, 

" What comes from Heayen to Heaven by nature clings, 
And if dissevered thence its course is short." 

We may even hold it as an article of faith, that the 
Gospel is a moral force in the world, a force avail- 
able for the good of men in this life, not merely 
because it is wisdom, but chiefly because it is power. 
For, let men say what they will, it is certain that 
truth has little of motive force with us, save when 
it addresses us in the character of law. All expe- 
rience of mankind, all knowledge of ourselves, assures 
us. that reason hardly touches the springs of life, ex- 
cept when speaking as the representative of author- 
ity. " This do, and thou shalt live," is operative with 
men, as proceeding from One who has both the right 
of command and the power of life. 

Nevertheless, to reject the faith and still do the 
works, is far better than holding the faith and leaving 
the works undone. To feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to bind up the broken heart, to raise up those 
who are fallen, to hold up those who are ready to 
fa\\, let unbelievers discourse these, if they will, as 
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parts of a humane philosophy, or a beautiful specula- 
tion; as appealing to no interests nor pleading any 
sanctions unborrowed from the mind that contem- 
plates them: but be it ours still to hold them as 
exemplified in those miracles of beneficence which 
authenticate them to be from One who is not more 
wise to teach them as truth than powerful to enforce 
them as law ; and who solemnly propounds them to 
us as the condition of His future verdict, " Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world." 

Being held as thus propounded and authenticated, 
the Gospel benevolence will serve some nobler purpose 
than as a pleasing mirror for self -contemplation, or as 
a scheme of philosophy which the mind may glory in, 
as expressing its own ideals and reflecting its native 
beauty: those doctrines of mercy will then come to 
us clothed with strength not only to give us right per- 
ceptions, but to shape those perceptions into springs 
of action : they will stand to us as a sure basis for the 
loftiest virtues to rear themselves upon, without con- 
tempt of others ; as a solid ground of humility with- 
out abjectness, and of magnanimity without pride. 

But my purpose meddles not so much with the 
modern theories of Unbelief, as with certain erro- 
neous methods which, for a long time, have prevailed 
too much in the household of faith. The duty of 
preaching the Gospel to the poor is one of which 
none calling themselves Christians can well be igno T 
rant. But, how to preach it in such .a, way as to gain 
a salutary hearing from certain descriptions of people, 
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is a question about which honest Christians arc liable 
to make very serious mistakes. And a great many 
haye long acted, and are still acting, in this matter, 
as if the modern art of printing, and the consequent 
diffusion of mental culture, had superseded a part of 
the original methods. But, whatsoever be the cause, 
it is but too manifest that, while we are making great 
efforts to christianize the heathen, a vast deal of prac- 
tical heathenism, or something worse, is growing up 
about our own homes. And the lesson that now needs 
to be insisted on is, that there still are, as there always 
have been, and probably always will be, large numbers 
of people who cannot or will not understand the Gos- 
pel as truth, or enter into it as wisdom, or go along 
with it as argument, or take it to heart in any form 
of discourse; but who can nevertheless feel it, and be 
won to its discipline, if it comes to them- in the shape 
of personal sympathy and kindness. And in our own 
land, where the organs of indoctrination have done 
their best, the numbers are getting to be fearfully 
large, of those who have become utterly indifferent to 
the Gospel, heedless of its claims, reckless of its sanc- 
tions; and who cannot by any mere arts of publication 
be brought to reflect seriously on its offers, or to take 
any heartfelt interest in its propositions:^ and the 
only way they can be hopefully reached is by being 
made to see that, however they may cease to care for 
the Gospel, the Gospel will not cease to care for them; 
that, though they may give over .thinking of its duties, 
it will nevertheless keep thinking of their needs ; and 
that, while they are running away from its counsels, it 
will still be going after them, and trying to do them 
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good; following them to their homes, lurking about 
their paths, hovering round their beds, and spying out 
their wants, and doing them ministries of kindness. 
These are ways of preaching the Gospel, which the 
poorest can understand and appreciate, and which 
none are so ignorant, or so worse-than-ignorant, as to 
be proof against. 

Perhaps I cannot better illustrate and enforce the 
principle in hand than by quoting what was long 
ago said by one of our greatest divines in reference 
to an analogous case. One of the earliest objections 
urged against the liturgy of the Church was, that it 
spent too much time in praying for earthly benefits, 
and in deprecating those evils that touch only the pres- 
ent life. To which it was soundly answered as follows : 

" The graces of the Spirit are much more precious than worldly 
benefits; our ghostly evils of much greater importance than any 
harm which the body feeleth. Therefore our desires to heavenward 
should both in measure and number no less exceed than their glori- 
ous object doth every way excel in value. These things are true and 
plain in the eye of a perfect judgment. But yet it must be withal 
considered, that the greatest part of the world are they which be 
farthest from perfection. Such being better able by sense to discern 
the wants of this present life, than by spiritual capacity to apprehend 
things above sense, which tend to their happiness in the world to 
come, are in that respect the more apt to apply their minds even 
with hearty affection and zeal at the least unto those branches of 
public prayer wherein their own particular is moved. And by this 
mean there stealeth upon them a double benefit : first, because that 
good affection, which things of smaller account have once set on 
work, is by so much the- more easily raised higher ; and, secondly, 
in that the very custom of seeking so particular aid and relief at the 
hands of God, doth by a secret contradiction withdraw them from 
endeavouring to help themselves by those wicked shifts which they 
16 
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know can never have His allowance whose assistance their prayer 
seeketh. These multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer 
have therefore, besides their direct use, a service whereby the Church 
underhand, through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the 
souls of men, as with certain baits." * 

In further illustration of the point, I may without 
breach of decorum, I trust, refer to a great instance 
which has fallen more or less under my own obser- 
vation. And I the rather quote it, forasmuch as it 
yields not only a striking example of the wrong meth- 
ods which have grown into such general use, but also 
a strong practical argument, that none can well sink 
so low in vice and wretchedness but that the resources 
of Gospel Art may still hope to recover them. I al- 
lude to the Institution commonly known as The Five 
Points House of Industry, in the commercial metro- 
polis of our nation. A few glances at its history will, 
I think, help to make clear the lesson which I would 
fain inculcate, and also to bind it home upon our 
working thoughts. 

The Institution dates from the Spring of 1850, at 
which time the founder of it, then a poor and un- 
known clergyman of the Methodist denomination, was 
appointed by the local Conference to establish a mis- 
sion in the neighbourhood of the Five Points; the 
work to be carried on under the patronage of a Mis- 
sionary Society of ladies. 

There can be little need of enlarging on the state 
and character of the people to whom the minister was 
thus sent. Every one knows that in body, mind, and 

* Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity, Book v, Ch. xxv. 2. 
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sbul, their condition is as bad as it can be; that in re- 
gions which have been abandoned to them they form 
a perfect hotbed of physical and moral pestilence, full 
of inexpressible wickedness and loathsomeness, and 
presenting, all together, a complication of vice, filth, 
ribaldry, profanity, and brutality, at the recital of 
which humanity sickens. And the pity of it is, that 
even those of them who would gladly return from 
such a hell-mouth of infamy and woe find the passage 
barred against them, so that to get back is morally 
and physically impossible for them : they are bound 
down to their condition, with all its circumstances of 
horror and disgust, by the bands of necessity; they 
have no alternative but to sin or to starve ; and from 
the very desperateness of their state they snatch mo- 
tives to an insane and frantic revelry, ever striving to 
drown their sense of shame and misery by plunging 
still deeper into the vice that has caused them. 

To begin by preaching the doctrines of the Gospel 
to people in such a state, by reasoning with them of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
could have no more effect than rehearsing Words- 
worth's poetry or Hooker's eloquence to a herd of 
swine. Nevertheless the missionary's appointed work 
was none other than to wait upon them, and to go 
out and in among them, with the ministry of reli- 
gious instruction and exhortation. Nor, apparently, 
did he himself at first conceive of any better way. 
Accordingly a room was rented and put in order for 
the holding of public religious services. And the mis- 
sionary went to work with all his energy and address, 
to interest the people and gather in a congregation. 
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The beginning seemed auspicious ; it promised well : 
a considerable number came to the chapel at once, 
bringing the filth and raggedness of their week-day 
condition, and also the .drunken and savage habits in 
which their lives were steeped. 

But the missionary was not long in finding cause to 
question and cross-examine his modes of proceeding. 
It soon appeared that even if, by the utmost energy 
and perseverance, he at last obtained a hearing, still 
no real good was accomplished: the impression ended 
with the effort ; all his instructions and warnings be- 
ing presently strangled in the slime of foul thoughts 
or in the grasp of inexorable necessity. If the objects 
of his charge were won to a moment's serious atten- 
tion, still the work came to nothing; amendment was 
out of the question;' it being impossible for them to 
escape from their mode of life, except through the 
gates of death. They had no honest work to do; they 
could get none : the very fact of their having tasted 
the bitterness of immodesty was enough to shut them 
hopelessly out from the charities of the world, from 
the shops of labour, and from the dwellings of virtue 
and respectability. All this was forced home upon 
the missionary's recognition by the plain language of 
stubborn facts, and sometimes with piteous eloquence 
by the despairing victims themselves. They repeat- 
edly besought him, in most moving terms, to devise 
some way of escape from their hideous thraldom; that 
he would give them honest work, and honest wages; 
assuring him, with pleading and pathetic earnestness, 
that if they could but have some other master than, 
the Devil they would gladly serve him. 
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In the simple truth thus authenticated, and pressed 
upon his notice, there was a pathos which his stout, 
manly, tender heart could not resist. Both his char- 
ity and his understanding were of a more practical 
and operative turn than to remain long ignorant how 
utterly preposterous was the plan upon which he had 
started. He saw that the objects of his mission must 
first be restored to womanhood, before they could be- 
come Christians. And so, carrying a healthy recept- 
iveness of mind into the specialties of his field, a little 
experience sufficed to convince him, as it well might, 
that he had gone to work the wrong way, literally 
putting the cart before the horse. Dismissing the 
old rubbish of theoretic and theologic generalities in 
the light of practical truth, and coming face to face 
with the real life of things, he saw clearly and un- 
mistakably that the first thing to be done was, to 
provide the wretched thralls with food to eat, with 
work to do, and with something to pay them for do- 
ing it; to remove their filth, repair their raggedness, 
and gather about them somewhat of the healing in- 
fluences of a civilized and industrious home; and thus 
open to them a practicable escape from their prison- 
house, and, therewithal, the hope of tasting from day 
to day the pure and blessed sweetness of honest wages 
earned by honest toil. 

Gradually his mind worked itself clear of its false 
and inverted methods. Whereas things had hitherto 
gone on up-side down, he now bestirred himself to or- 
der them up-side up. The scheme of operations which 
grew together in his thoughts was none other than 
the Gospel of Christ at once taught and exemplified, 

16* 
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with a constant eye, not to the draughts of the tlieo- 
logic closet, nor even to what had been experienced 
in other fields, but to the special and peculiar circum- 
stances of the case before him. The first thing was, 
to remove the compulsory alternative of vice or starv- 
ation, and to make a virtuous life by honest labour 
possible. He repudiated, as both absurd and cruel, 
the practice and the idea of offering sermons to the 
starving, instead of bread, and of demanding a return 
to the purities of virtue, without contriving some way 
of reconciling it with subsistence. And, sure enough, 
in order to enable these wrecks of humanity to start 
in the Christian life, it was first of all necessary that 
they should have something to live upon besides the 
wages of Hell. How could they, while thus chained 
up to a dependence on the Devil for food, how could 
they be expected to knit their souls in allegiance to 
Heaven ? A truth that is only too plain and simple 
to be always understood. 

His plan once determined on, the missionary went 
about to find employment with charitable persons for 
some of the more hopeful cases in his charge, and 
took several of them into his house, clothing and 
feeding them from his own scanty means. At the 
same time, he urged the matter upon the Missionary 
Society. The answer was, that their Constitution did 
not authorize them to act as a charitable, but only as 
a religious association, (for so we have had many a 
Christian association whose laws knew not the char- 
ities of the Gospel ;) that instruction was all they had 
to give ; that if any thing more were done, it must be 
on his own responsibility, and at his own cost. He 
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thereupon betook himself to some employers of fe- 
male labour in the city, to obtain work for hands 
that were sick of the wages, of pollution. At length 
he found a manufacturer who, upon his agreeing to 
stand security for the materials, consented to try the 
experiment of giving out work to the people in ques- 
tion. He now invited them to come to his chapel for 
reputable work. Some thirty-five responded to the 
invitation the first day. A few rules touching moral 
deportment and attendance on religious services were 
peremptorily laid down, and strictly enforced. 

But the missionary had yet other difficulties to en- 
counter; trials all the harder to bear, inasmuch as 
they came from the house of his friends. Unhappily, 
he was beset and trammelled with an inexperienced 
and self-willed benevolence which, caring more, ap- 
parently, for certain dogmatic impertinences than for 
operative plans, would neither itself see, nor trust in 
any one who did see, the futility of its original scheme. 
We have seen that on a former occasion the Mission- 
ary Society refused to help him. Some of them now 
went, though no doubt with the best intentions, to 
hindering him. They did not at all like the perver- 
sion of their mission-chapel into a workshop, and of 
their missionary into a provost of secular interests. 
Accordingly certain of the Directors waited on him ; 
remonstrated against his mistaken and worldly policy; 
reminded him that he had not been engaged to carry 
on a factory, but to. preach the Gospel. He thought, 
however, that they might rest satisfied if, while stand- 
ing punctual and true to his peculiar duties as a Chris- 
tian minister, he took this upon himself as extra labour. 
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Hitherto the missionary had not resided at the 
place : he had hut laboured there. Still the method 
was found to lack thoroughness ; some elements in- 
dispensable to success were still wanting. The vic- 
tims were hut snatched from their bondage during 
the day, to be dismissed to their old haunts for the 
night. It soon became evident that this would not 
do. They must have a clean and modest home ; an 
unpolluted place of refreshment and rest, as well as a 
resort for honest work. And this atmosphere of do- 
mestic purity and health must be provided for them 
at the Five Points. They could not think of remov- 
ing to a better place, because they knew their presence 
would be regarded as a nuisance, and shrunk from as 
a pestilence, in all the walks .of untainted society. 
The missionary resolved to domesticate them in his 
own family ; that these poor lost ones, these children 
of moral and social perdition, might have a mother in 
his wife, as well as a father in him. 

The resolution was carried into effect as soon as the 
nature of the case would permit. From that time 
forward the establishment grew and prospered. The 
undertaking was successf id ; and the success was the 
more remarkable, in that it was over a problem which 
had come to be thought too tough for the powers of 
Christian beneficence to solve. I ef^nnot, nor need I, 
pursue the details of the Avork: enough has been said, 
I trust, to illustrate what substantial fruits may grow 
from taking hold of the Gospel forces by the right 
handle, and working them in the spirit of their orig- 
inal method; which was all I had in view in referring 
to this signal triumph of good over evil. Nor let me 
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be understood as casting any special "blame on the 
Missionary Society in question. They but acted on 
what 'were then, as indeed is still too much the case, 
the general sentiments and convictions of the Chris- 
tian public. So that the blame of their course, what- 
ever it be, is to be shared by the religious community 
at large. For, in truth, their disease was none other 
than that same narrow sectarianism, that same hide- 
bound bigotry of opinion, or conceit of orthodoxy, 
which has more or less infected all descriptions of 
Christian people in our time. And as this disease is 
but a particular issue or form of that ancient evil 
which has always been putting men upon finding out 
some other way of salvation than by such humble lit- 
urgies of beneficence as are prescribed by the parable 
which furnishes our text ; so our time will be better 
spent in doctoring the infection out of ourselves than 
in blaming others for having caught it. 

.Of course, my brethren, our circumstances are in 
many respects very different from those of the in- 
stance which I have described.* We are not called 
upon to grapple with the same form of evil : the work 
which lies at our hands is a far easier one ; yet every 
day is augmenting the proofs that even this is too 
hard for the methods of remedy which have grown 
into common use. As might be expected, many good 
Christians find it very difficult to unlearn their old 
notions on this subject; nevertheless I think they are 
unlearning them. Let us, in our place and degree, do 
what we can towards helping on a return to the orig- 
inal draught of Gospel Art. 

* Originally preached in St. Michael's Church, Litchfleld, Connecticut. 



LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 

(Third Sunday in Lent.) 

HEBREWS xu. 2 : Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith. 

CHKISTIAFITY is a religion of facts. Its whole 
matter and form and manifestation are external and 
historical. A life, a living power and essence, it has 
indeed, which is eternal, and of course invisible ; 
which has its dwelling where time and place are not, 
and so transcends the perceptions of sense. But this 
is a thing of which we know and can know nothing, 
but what has transpired from it into the domain of 
observation and experience : it is accessible, available, 
ascertainable, so far only as it has clothed itself in 
the conditions and circumstances of our local and 
temporal being, and so become object to sense. Such 
indeed is the very idea of a revelation : that which is 
revealed enters into the methods and conditions of 
human life, takes on the shape, features, and expres- 
sion of actual events, and so becomes to all intents 
and purposes matter of history. To fall back upon 
the word with which I started, for that after all is 
the best and most intelligible that the language af- 
fords, Christianity is a system and body of facts; 
something outstanding, objective, immutable; some- 
thing over which our will has no control, to which 
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we must look and listen, from which we must learn 
and receive. 

By all which I mean that Christianity is made up 
of facts as contradistinguished from notions, opinions, 
theories, those airy, unsubstantial, fleeting products 
of the mind. And they who would resolve it into 
these seem never to have considered what a living 
and life-giving virtue there is in facts ; how in these 
we have something solid and- substantive, in which 
the soul may rest, upon which it may feed, and by 
which it may grow. For not a few minds in our day 
are full of the thought, that life and salvation are to 
come by contemplating and feeding upon our own 
ideal; and that the beginning of wisdom stands in 
framing for ourselves such an ideal as may overrule 
and supersede that actual, historical Incarnation of 
truth and life which Christianity sets before us. This 
thought sometimes betrays itself in a sort of muffled 
contempt for the facts of Scripture, as being empty, 
inoperative, and dead. Now what I have to observe 
in respect of such minds is, that for some cause or 
other they manifestly have no conception what wealth 
and might and divinity there is in those facts; how 
infinitely better and stronger and richer they are, than 
any ideas which the human mind can possibly frame : 
in brief, the ideals, or rather the idols, which the 
minds in question make so much of are the thinnest 
and vapidest of nothings in comparison with the facts 
of Gospel history. 

To conclude this point: What the facts of nature 
are to science, such the facts of Christianity are to 
salvation: as in Nature we are to learn from facts, so 
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in Revelation it is by facts that we are to be saved: 
in both alike it is by keeping the thoughts in con- 
stant intercourse with facts, that our minds are to be 
cleansed and purified of the idols which will otherwise 
discolour and spoil our vision, and wrap us up in fond 
delusions. And in either case to think of living upon 
our own theories and conceptions, that is, upon a 
truth of our own making, were much the same as 
undertaking to feed and nourish our bodies with the 
vapours which themselves exhale, and which, if we 
shut ourselves up with them, will be apt to strangle 
the life out of us. 

The facts of KeA 7 elation are indeed many and va- 
rious, yet they all stand in living relation with one. 
This great central Eact is our blessed Lord himself. 
In Him all the others converge; from Him they all 
derive their life, meaning, and efficacy. Viewed apart 
from Him, every thing is darkness and confusion; 
viewed in subordinate connection with Him, all is 
order and light. All the others are but steps and 
links for intercourse with Him : it is only by looking 
to Him that we can understand them ; it is only by 
studying them that we can rise to the knowledge of 
Him. And to know Him is to be like Him ; and to 
be like Him is to have that eternal life which He is, 
and which He gives. - 

So that the whole process of salvation, in so far as 
it lies with us, may be said to stand in " looking unto 
Jesus." And to look unto Him, is to look away from 
ourselves, from every thing that is within us, or that 
springs from us. He is the actual, historical Fact, the 
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living and life-giving Object, in which the soul is to 
rest, all its capacities being engaged upon the grace 
and truth that dwell in Him and overflow from Him. 
We may not, nay, we certainly cannot, know how and 
why the looking unto Him draws and derives salva- 
tion into us. Neither do we know how and why the 
holding our minds to the facts of Nature builds us 
up in scientific knowledge ; but so it is. And as by 
the laws of nature truth creeps into the mind, so by 
the laws of grace life is conveyed into the soul, by 
contact and sympathy with the object-matter wherein 
they severally reside. 

And it should be considered withal, that whatsoever 
yields us truth or life, at the same time imposes upon 
us a law. This too, as was long ago observed, holds 
alike in the kingdom of Heaven and in the kingdom 
of Science. Nature unfolds her meaning to no man 
who rejects or ignores her legislation. To humble 
ourselves and become as little children, is the only 
way to any sort of truth. So that in the things of 
Nature the beginning of wisdom still is none other 
than that spirit which issues in a fi'ee submission of 
mind to Nature's order. And as in the objects from 
which science springs, so in the Object whence grow- 
eth our salvation, to see them as they are, to derive 
from them that which they have to give, we must 
come to them with a certain preparation of mind, 
having chastised away all disturbing influences, and 
having purged ofH the fumes and distempers of prej- 
udice and passion which, rising up from within, clog 
and thwart the visual powers, causing us to mistake 

a flaw in the organ for a fault in the object of vision, 
n 
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Tims tlie eye must "be clarified into singleness, else it 
will not let in a just notice of that which stands 
before it; that is, we nmst be willing to take the 
object as it is, instead of endeavouring to make it 
what we would have it to be : if we would come to the 
knowledge of the truth, we must first forsake all no- 
tions and fancies of our own which we have been wont 
to dress up in her imagery. But, most especially, we 
must give up all forms of self -contemplation ; must 
leave off turning our thoughts inwards upon our 
ideals and conceptions and states of mind, and direct 
"and centre them upon the Object whence our salva- 
tion cometh. 

Now in all this we have enough to do ; and in this 
art let no one mistake simplicity of method for easi- 
ness of achievement. For the simplest things are 
often the hardest for us, because we are without sim- 
plicity. We cannot follow Christ, we cannot even see 
Him, without much self-denial ; the very act of look- 
ing to Him implies a fasting and mortification in 
regard of whatsoever "ministers to our self-love. To 
aid us in looking to Him is the office and aim of the 
Church: all her provisions of sermons and services 
and sacraments are but means for bringing Him down 
to us, and bringing us up to Him. 

If obedient to her directions, we are now upon that 
annual course of discipline and self-denial which is 
to prepare our minds for looking to Him as He was 
once lifted up, that He might draw all men unto Him. 
"We are now to make ready for beholding Him as the 
one who hath borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows; who was wounrled for our transgressions and 
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bruised for our iniquities ; upon whom was laid the 
chastisement of our peace, and by whose stripes we 
are healed; a character or condition in which we 
cannot see Him as He is, unless we suffer with Him : 
except our eyes be washed with tears of remorse and 
compassion, no true and adequate notice of the object 
can enter them : the real form and virtue of the spec- 
tacle can only be received into a heart softened by the 
chastenings of penitence and godly sorrow: without 
a portion of His holiness, we cannot take in the vis- 
ion of his bowed and broken body; nor can we be 
partakers of His holiness, unless we be also partakers 
of His agony and cross. Surely, then, this is a season 
for severe and earnest chastenings, for tender and 
holy sympathies; a time to brush aside the enter- 
tainments of the world, the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life, and entertain our thoughts with the sac- 
rifices of a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. 

In the chapter immediately preceding our text, the 
Apostle recounts at much Idhgth the triumphs of 
faith in the saints that had gone before him, and 
urges how, in the strength of this, they had wrought 
such works as not only secured them a heavenly 
inheritance, but made their memory lasting and pre- 
cious upon earth. Armed with the might of this 
principle, their heroic deeds and more-than-heroic 
sufferings had drawn the eyes and thoughts of men 
upon them; as in the ancient games the contenders 
drew about them crowds of their fellow-citizens to 
witness and admire their feats of strength and skill; 
the eyes of all intently following and clinging to 
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them as they shot over the race-ground. After set-- 
ting forth all which, the Apostle goes on, "Where-" 
fore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us; and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking"? 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith." 
Wherein he illustrates the condition of himself and 
his brethren by that of the runners for a crown of 
laurel, who fix their thoughts upon the object for 
which they are striving, contemplating it with such 
an intentness of mind as puts life and vigour into 
their bodies, and adds wings to their feet. Tims their 
frames are nerved and strengthened for the contest by 
their earnest longing for the prize that calls them to 
the race : the hope of this inspires them to undergo 
with cheerfulness the most toilsome preparations, and. 
even turns into pleasures such exercises and severities 
of discipline as their nature would shrink from, but 
that some such hope were placed before them. 

These runners for an' earthly prize acted as in sight 
of a visible object and reward; visible, whether we 
consider the prize itself, or the public honour of 
which it was the symbol and pledge: whereas the 
saints of old, whose sufferings and triumphs the Apos- 
tle describes, were called to act as seeing that which is 
invisible, as recognizing Him who is eternal and un- 
seen. This spiritual sight, this intuition of Him who 
is invisible, the A.postle calls faith. And he speaks 
of his predecessors as having wrought their mighty 
works, and obtained an earthly as well as a heavenly 
immprtality, through faith. But, observe, when he- 
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comes to apply the matter, his language changes! 
"Let us," says he, "run with patience the race that 
is set before us;" but then, instead of moving them 
to any direct consideration of their faith, he adds, 
"looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith." From which we may gather the all-important 
lesson, that in running the Christian race our way is, 
not to concern ourselves about our faith, but to fix 
our minds and hearts upon the object of faith, which 
is Christ himself. To be hunting after the signs and 
tokens of faith within ourselves, or to be hanging over 
them and hugging them, is surely far from this ; it is 
indeed just the reverse of looking to the author and 
finisher of our faith. 

It is for others, then, to observe and admire our 
faith, as St. Paul observed and admired the faith of 
the ancient saints. And in so far as we have faith, 
our thoughts will naturally be intent on the object 
from which it arises, and upon which it determines: 
we shall be looking, not to our faith, but to Him who 
is the author and finisher of our faith ; just as the eye 
sees not itself while contemplating a beautiful pros- 
pect : others may take notice how busy and happy our 
eye is, but if we turn to view its motions we at once 
lose the prospect that moves and busies it. So that 
this part of the Apostle's discourse may be rendered 
something thus : " We see, beloved brethren, how by 
the power of faith the saints of old wrought such 
and such mighty works ; therefore, to the end that we 
may do similar works, let us look, and keep looking 
unto Jesus : they had faith, and in that faith they 

triumphed; therefore let us go to Christ." In them 
n* 
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this Apostle saw both the faith and the object of it; 
in himself he saw only the latter : as another may see 
both our eye and the picture that engages it ; where- 
as our sight is taken up with the picture alone. So, 
also, we may see faith in St. Paul ; but, if the same 
principle be in us, its proper effect will be to absorb 
our thoughts in Him who is the beginner and per- 
f ecter of it : we shall be eying Him, not our own 
eyes, and thinking of Him, not of our own thoughts. 
The practical conclusion from all which is that, in^ 
stead of endeavouring to get faith, or to be sure we 
have got it, we should go to Christ, and keep evermore 
looking to Him, as knowing that, if we take due care 
to look unto Him, He will take care of the spiritual 
vision whereby we are to see Him ; that He will begin 
and perfect our faith, according as we have need of it, 
and are worthy of it. 

Thus it appears, that Christ is not only the author 
or beginner, but also the divine object of our faith ; 
that it both springs from Him as its source, and ter- 
minates on Him as its end. And as it arises from 
Him as its author, and rests in him as its object, so 
its proper issues are such good works as He hath 
appointed for us to walk in. Wherefore, if it be 
asked, What is the right evidence that we are looking 
to Him, and not to some fiction or creation of our 
own? the answer is, "Hereby do we know that we 
know Him, if we keep His commandments." From 
which it follows, that our whole course is to be tried 
by the issues : to be actually running the race of good 
works which He has set before us, this is the true 
test whether we are really looking to Him or not. So 
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that, if we do not thus run, it is infallibly certain 
that our vision is not centred upon Him ; that is, we 
have no true faith whatsoever; and all that we may 
seem to have, or may credit ourselves with having, is 
but an empty dream. 

r So then, both our vision and our will, both our see- 
ing and our doing are to centre and determine upon 
Christ: He is to be both the supreme object of our 
perceptions, and the supreme law of our actions. And 
to see Him as He is, and to obey Him as He speaks, 
comprehends our whole work: this is to have "the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
Christ, the eyes of our understanding being enlight- 
ened." 

But, for reasons which I cannot now dwell upon, 
and would not if I could, there appears to be some 
danger in this our time of men's persuading them- 
selves that they have faith, and then resting in that 
persuasion, on the ground that faith carries its own 
evidence, and so admits of no mistaking. From hav- 
ing certain notions, opinions, feelings, and convictions, 
we are apt to infer that we are in a spiritual frame of 
mind; and so are beguiled into a direct, special ob- 
serving and cherishing of these inward motions, for- 
getting that all such things, in so far as they are good 
and right, will follow of their own accord, if our 
hearts do but grow into those two prime endeavours, 
the steadfast viewing of God in Christ, and the dil- 
igent obeying _of Him in our conduct. I think I 
cannot be far wrong in saying there are too many 
influences at work to produce in us this reflex, self- 
contemplative action of mind, wherein, fixing upon 
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something within us, we put it in the place of that 
outward Object on which our souls should be engaged. 
The image which we gaze upon in the mirror of self- 
contemplation can serve no end but to detain us from 
Christ. 

By this process of introversion and self -inspection, 
men are often brought to the conclusion that they have 
faith, which is the end, and therefore may safely neg- 
lect or undervalue those external appointments which 
are but means. The end being, as they imagine, se- 
cured, the means are of little account in their esteem. 
Thus we find them resting, apparently, in the vision 
of their own spiritual-mindedness ; whereas true spir- 
itual-mindedness, if we have it, is not a thing to be 
seen directly by ourselves : like the light of heaven, it 
is pure, transparent, colourless, invisible, so that the 
more we have of it, the less we shall see it or be in- 
clined to dwell upon it, our souls being more drawn 
to the brightness and beauty which it discloses to us. 
For it is the instinct of true faith, as we have seen, to 
be looking away from self to Him who is the author 
and object of it. It therefore naturally sends us to 
those institutes of grace and brotherhood where He 
has promised to meet with us ; which He has provided 
as the means whereby we are to come to the vision 
of Him ; and in which we must have found Him, if 
indeed we have ever found Him at all. For, surely, 
no man ever yet had faith, but that he desired to .have 
more of it. He who can truly say, " Lord, I believe/' 
will needs add, "Help thou mine unbelief." So that 
the proper effect of faith is, to make us more studious 
of those appointments whereby it may be exercised 
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increased. For the more we look upon our Sav- 
iour, the more we still crave to be looking upon Him ; 
and the larger and "brighter our vision of Him, the 
deeper and stronger our impression of a fulness in 
Him which we have not yet seen, a sweetness which 
we have not yet tasted, a beauty which we have not 
yet felt. 

So much for the habit of turning our thoughts in- 
wards, and resting in our faith, to the at least com- 
parative neglect of the Object from which it must 
arise, the means by which it is to grow, and the works 
in which it must issue. Does not all this look like a 
cheap and easy method of ascertaining our repentance 
before we have brought forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance ? For we must never forget, that as we are to 
know others by their fruits, so it is by our own fruits 
that we are to know ourselves. And in taking the 
course under censure have we not cause to fear lest we 
are mistaking some change of opinion or movement 
of feeling, which will probably pass off with the sea- 
son that brought it, for that faith which is an abid- 
ing and ever-growing principle? 

Under this habit, even just thought and right feel- 
ing are apt to become a source of special danger, in 
that they naturally generate self-complacency, and so 
conduct us by subtle but sure processes to spiritual 
pride. He who thus turns .to viewing his thoughts 
and emotions, even though they be good, and learns 
to measure and estimate their worth, and give them 
gentle names, will soon involuntarily corrupt his mo- 
tives. For a spirit of self -approbation will creep and 
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steal into Ms mind, so subtle as to elude his notice ; 
and this will settle into a quiet self-esteem, leading 
him to make much of his own views and experiences, 
and inducing a secret if not an avowed persuasion, 
that he is in a better state than those about him. 
How easy it is to get charmed with the beauty of our 
own thoughts as seen by the light of self-love ! And 
how hard it is to be satisfied with our daily life, when 
made ugly, as indeed it must be, by that perfect light 
which beams from the example of Christ! Let this 
mischief of self-delusion once get fairly to work in 
a man, and it will almost infallibly cause him to see 
far more of good in himself than he can see in others, 
or than others can see in him. But this is not the 
worst. Even his piety will grow theatrical, and he 
will get to using it for effect before he fully knows 
what he is about. Eor men seldom make a practice 
of contemplating their better thoughts and feelings, 
without proceeding to display them to others; and 
therefore it is that we so easily discover a conceited 
man. And when this is done in the sacred province 
of religion, it issues in a certain morbid solemnity of 
manner, springing from a wish to be or to appear 
spiritual, which is not more offensive to good taste 
than at variance with the Saviour's rule of anointing 
the head and washing the face even when we are 
most self-abased in heart. Such is the danger which 
grows from looking rather to our faith than to the 
author and finisher of our faith. And, surely, there 
is no one thing more irreconcilable with another, 
than the system which makes a man's thoughts cen- 
tre in himself, with that which directs them to a 
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fountain of grace and truth whereon God has made- 
him dependent. 

It would seem, then, that the endeavouring directly 
after a spiritual frame of mind is not the best way, 
inasmuch as it tends to produce a self-contemplative 
habit of thought ; whereas he who endeavours steadily 
after sound doctrine and right practice naturally looks 
out of and away from self; and so cherishes the 
docile and receptive temper which will prompt him 
to wait on the teachings and ordinances of the 
Ohurch, to bind himself up with the whole order of 
means and services whereby light and strength may 
be derived into him and diffused through him. In 
doing all which a man may, it is true, incur the peril 
of being thought a formalist; but then he will avoid 
the much greater peril of .despising the means in a 
proud, wilful assumption that he has already made 
.sure of the end. But he will not be a formalist: he 
will have the soul of religion in the body of religion; 
and will stand clear of the error, which is proving so 
fatal in our time, of supposing that he can keep the 
soul better without the body ; an error which, as we 
know but too well, can hardly be acted upon without 
some risk of losing them both. Following the course 
proposed, his heart will be in his work, and his 
thoughts will rest without effort on his God and Sav- 
iour: he will be in earnest to do his duty; which, 
after all, is the true secret of faith and peace : he will 
endeavour, most of all, that his deeds be such as God 
would have them, knowing that if these be right, right 
habits and affections will follow : he will take things 
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as they come ; will discourse naturally, give his opin- 
ion soberly, shun all affectation and cant, and do good 
as he has opportunity. This is the way of a Christian 
as marked out hy the Church, and as thousands of 
her children have travelled it with comfort to them- 
selves and edification to their brethren. It is spiritual 
enough for those who are really intent to run with 
patience the race that is set before them, looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of their faith. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words to those who, 
though with us, are not of us ; whom we may not call 
brethren, however much we may wish to do so ; who, 
though believing or at least acquiescing in the truth 
of Christianity, have not and do not pretend to have 
any religious interest in her services and appoint- 
ments; who, it may be, do not perceive any other 
meaning in them than an intellectual or at best a 
poetical one; and who are drawn to them only by 
curiosity, or by a perhaps blameless, perhaps even 
commendable desire of mental and moral improve- 
ment. Heaven forbid that we should wish them 
away! our desire and our prayer is that, coming for 
these reasons, or such as these, they may find better 
ones for staying. 

The Church, to be sure, is a school of good taste 
and good manners, of every thing indeed that most 
dignifies and adorns the human character: the intel- 
lectual faculties are here drawn out and exercised in 
that even, happy proportion and symmetry which best 
conduces to truth and beauty, to just thought and 
right feeling : in our precious, time-honoured songs 
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and collects and litanies, in our chaste and express- 
ive ceremonial, in the whole matter and order of our 
services, there is every thing to gratify a just and rea- 
sonable taste. They who come to Church merely for 
these things will be richly paid for coming: there is 
no other place where they can learn so much which it 
behoves them to know even as men and as gentle- 
men. And because the Church has so much of this, 
therefore many think her proportionably wanting in 
that which we all confess to be far better ; as if there 
could not well be any religion but in the absence of 
reason, and of whatsoever is apt to conciliate our 
innocent natural tastes and susceptibilities. But 
surely religion discards none of these things; nay, 
she thrives best and they thrive best, when both are 
suffered to intertwine and grow on together : all the 
beauties and poetries and benedictions of Nature she 
gladly takes into her retinue, lending them a sense 
which they have not of themselves ; and they enter 
her service not less gladly, as craving to come un- 
der her fostering care : whatsoever faculties and senti- 
ments belong to the soul's proper furniture, religion 
cherishes as her angels and ministers, whereby she 
conveys into us the grace of her better life, thus 
making them subservient to spiritual and heavenly 
purposes. 

But, my friends, I had almost said my brethren, 
for there is such a thing as a brotherhood of taste, 
do not think, my friends, that in all this you are com- 
ing near the full sense of our services; or that in 
looking merely for this you are in the way to inherit 
their proper efficacy. Behind all these visible and 

18 
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mental attractions which speak so winningly to just 
taste and right reason, behind all these there stands 
One whose voice speaks in them in far, far richer 
tones, if we have but the ear to hear it, and whose 
face beams through them with a much, how much ! 
more serene and heavenly beauty, if we have but the 
eye to receive it. In the sweetness of His voice and 
the brightness of His countenance are written life, 
peace, and immortal blessedness, a dear and unsearch- 
able record of comfort and refreshment: His words, 
His looks are full of the invitation, " Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest ; " so that, 

" To hear Him speak and see Him smile, 
You are in paradise the while." 

Here, here we have indeed 

" A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel books. 
Was never eye did see that face, 

"Was never ear did hear that tongue, 
Was never mind did mind His grace, 

That ever thought the travel long ; 
But eyes and ears and every thought 
Were with His sweet perfections caught." 

The solemn services and ceremonial and all the 
sacramental institutions of the Church have indeed 
a meaning, and a rich one, for the eye and heart of 
nature; but He, our blessed Lord Himgelf, is the 
meaning of that meaning : and, .though they are not 
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without a value of their own, as being framed in the 
spirit of nature and reason, yet their main value is as 
the organs of the one ineffable vision, the inlets and 
conveyances of Him who is the brightness of God's 
glory, and the express image of His person. It is 
right, it is commendable in you to feel a pleasure in 
looking at these things; but let me entreat you not to 
be content, not to rest, till you find yourselves looking 
through them unto Him whose they are, and for whose 
sake they are ; who is the reason of their reason, the 
meaning of their meaning ; and who is ever beaming 
and shining through them with healing and saving 
efficacy upon the eye and heart of faith, shedding 
into all the chambers and capacities of the soul a 
fulness of health and peace, of all grace and heavenly 
benediction. 

Unto Him, therefore, whose presence is the light 
and lustre of the Church; who is Himself the life and 
inner sense of all the beauties and benignities which 
He has poured about her courts and made to grow in 
her walks ; unto Him the all-gracious, all-lovely, all- 
beautiful One, be ascribed all strength and majesty 
and sweetness, all honour and adoration and praise, 
world without end. AMEN. 
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ST. JOHN xiv. 21 : He that hath My commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me; and he that loveth Me 
shall he loved of My Father, and I will love him, and will man- 
ifest Myself to him. 

IT is a common saying, that occupation brings en- 
joyment, and that to he idle is to he unhappy. And 
the reason is, "because there are certain active princi- 
ples inherent in our constitution, principles which 
have their very hreath and pulse in external action 
and effort; so that, unless they are drawn forth in 
such exercise, they naturally turn and prey upon 
themselves, and so fill us with disquietude and unrest. 

Moreover happiness, as the term itself imports, is 
a thing which, relatively to us, happens. Properly 
it does not come hy our making nor by our seeking, 
because its nature is to be incidental and unsought. 
When our faculties are duly moved and engaged, it 
springs up by the wayside and in the footsteps of our 
life ; it overtakes us, falls upon us, happens to us, as of 
its own accord, in the doing of such acts, and in the 
pursuing or attaining of such objects, as are propor- 
tionable to our nature. Such is the beautiful and 
beneficent order and process of the moral government 
under which we are placed. The Author of our being 
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retains in His own hand the prerogative of rewarding 
our work ; having so framed us, that happiness nat- 
urally follows or accompanies the due use and exercise 
of our powers, but is sure to he missed when made a 
special object of pursuit. 

Thus far we have discovered in man nothing differ- 
ing in kind from what there is in the lower animals. 
For these also have spontaneous activities, and enjoy- 
ment comes to them spontaneously in the seeking and 
using of such things as are suited to their nature. 
But man, besides his powers of external action, has 
also the power of reflection: he is capable of remem- 
bering what he has done, of observing what he is doing, 
and of inferring from thence, in some measure, what, 
whence, and wherefore he is ; and such reflection and 
self-observation become a new source of enjoyment, 
or else of the reverse. But, from what they remem- 
ber and observe of their own doings, men may, and, 
unless they view their doings impartially, they will, 
make wrong inferences respecting themselves, in- 
ferences having no basis of truth and reality. Here 
we have a source of innumerable self-delusions : from 
reflecting on their actions, especially their internal 
actions of thought and feeling, men are apt to draw 
false and groundless conclusions as to what is within 
them ; the inferences of self-love, not of reason, and 
of self-love acting so cunningly as to be mistaken for 
reason. 

Nevertheless, out of these inferences, false and 
groundless as they are, men often extract more of 
present happiness than they could out of any infer- 
ences that were just and true. Now such happiness 
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obviously is not a blessing; in some respects it is 
plainly the reverse of a blessing; because it naturally 
puts men. upon fostering the self-delusions whence it 
springs. Moreover, having nothing real to stand on, 
it therefore cannot stand; yet, meanwhile, it diverts 
men from, laying the foundations of such a happiness 
as would go with them into the future, and keep 
growing upon them. 

Hitherto my remarks have not travelled beyond the 
sphere of our natural powers : we have found nothing 
more than lies within the circle and province of na- 
ture. But, besides these, certain supernatural gifts, 
hopes, and prospects have been conditionally held out 
to us; gifts which, if truly received, will exalt our na- 
ture above itself; hopes and prospects which, if rightly 
pursued, will, from the chastisements and penalties of 
our mortal state, bring forth joy in present possession, 
and glory in the consequence. 

Now, in reference to these things, we are liable to 
the same course of groundless and delusive inferences, 
as in the case mentioned before. Here, as there, we 
need the same candour and fairness of self-observa- 
tion ; while here> as there, the same self-love usurps 
the form and office of reason. : the pleasure of confi- 
dence and hope sets men to deluding and abusing 
themselves with a thousand hopes and confidences 
which are hollow and false ; and which, having noth- 
ing real to stand on, therefore cannot stand; while at 
the same time they divert men from laying the foun- 
dations of such as are solid and true. 

To meet and ward off this insidious danger, seems 
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to have been tlie purpose of our text. And the fre- 
quency of similar instructions in Scripture shows how 
great and pressing is our need of care and vigilance in 
this behalf. -And the writings of St. John are partic- 
ularly full and earnest on the point. It is urged again 
and again, in various forms, in his Gospel, especially 
in, that part of it which is occupied with our Lord's 
most tender and solemn discourse to His Apostles just 
' on the eve of His apprehension. Still more earnestly, 
if possible, is the matter insisted on in St. John's 
Epistles. And, surely, it is worth our special noting, 
that he who, so far as we may judge, was the most 
loving and the most beloved of all our Lord's Apos- 
tles; he whose faith was eminently charged with 
warmth of affection, and whose piety glows with pe- 
culiar intensity of feeling ; that he should most of 
all abound in those cautions and warnings which infer 
the danger we stand in, of suffering our faith and love 
to dwell in the emotional parts of our nature ; where- 
as their truth and reality can be approved only by 
their issuing in good works as the very pulse and 
motion of their life. "He that hath .My command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me." 

The same lesson is taught with notable emphasis 
by St. James: "Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves. For if any 
be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like 
unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass : for 
he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was. But 
whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein ; he being not a forgetful hearer, 
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but a doer of the work; tliis man shall be blessed in 
his doing." For, indeed, God's word is a thing that 
has to be lived, before it can be truly known; to be 
acted, before it can be rightly understood. He, there- 
fore, who thinks to gain the knowledge of it, without 
first working it into life, really invites the mischief 
of self-delusion. For, when a man entertains Divine 
truth merely in the form of thought and sentiment, 
to issue in the luxuries of self-pleasing emotion and 
contemplation, he can hardly fail to mistake and sub- 
stitute these for the practice. He thus misses the. 
all-important point, that the spirit of obedience is 
here the condition of insight ; and that, except a man 
have the will to do the truth, he cannot possibly 
know it. 

Furthermore, such a man will naturally be carried 
on by the force of his principle to misappropriate the 
hopes and consolations of the Gospel, while the con- 
ditions are not fulfilled on his part. For the same 
process holds in the Evangelical virtues, as in thed 
natural and moral. And so a man's self-love, or the 
pleasure he has in thinking well of himself, will here 
also set him upon a course of false inferences and 
conclusions respecting his state ; that is, from what 
his reflection catches passing in his intellect and sen- 
sibility, he will infer' his soul to be the residence of 
those spiritual strengths and graces which are not 
really there, but only at best the ideas and images of 
them. 

On the other hand, if a man be not a forgetful 
hearer of the word, but a steady, earnest doer of the 
work; then the blessings of joy and peace will be in 
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and around his doing : he will have, not only the hap- 
piness which springs from the due employment of his 
faculties, hut also that further happiness of confidence 
and hope which grows from a candid reflection on 
what he does: the proper comforts and solacements 
of the Christian life will fall along unsought, as the 
natural results or accompaniments of his work ; and 
because he leaves them to walk in their place, there- 
fore they will not leave him to walk alone; and so his 
path will "be " as the shining light, that shineth .more 
and more unto the perfect day." 

From all which we may, I think, gather this sound 
and firm proposition, namely, that Gospel blessings 
follow Gospel duties ; and, I may add, cannot safely 
nor innocently be expected to follow any thing else. 
Meaning, by duties, things done ; that is, the active and 
practical parts of Christian virtue, as distinguished 
from the intellectual and emotional parts. 

But, before enlarging the point, it may be well to 
throw in a few qualifying remarks. Now, when I 
speak of the practical as distinguished from the emo- 
tional parts of Christian virtue, I imply, of course, that 
these are both really parts of such virtue. Far be it 
from me to underrate the religious sentiments and af- 
fections. Far from me be the thought, that it is of 
small moment for Christians to be whole-souled in 
their religious services, entering into them with heart- 
iness and warmth, as acting from a sense of their 
sweetness, and not merely from a conviction of their 
necessity. For, undoubtedly, the faith of a Christian, 
that is, a living and working faith, proceeds not less 
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upon a lote of tlie matter proposed, as good, than 
upon a perception of it as true ; and where such love 
is, there cannot well be coldness of enibracement or 
dulness of entertainment. 

But genuine pious feelings have their proper out- 
flow in pious acts, not in pious talk. It is an instinct 
of the religious as of the other affections, if healthy 
and strong, to he modest, retiring, and reserved; to 
keep in the "background of the Christian life ; to em* 
hody themselves quietly in deeds ; and to be seen and 
heard rather in their effects than in direct and open 
declarations: and when we undertake to talk them 
out, we are in the proper way to weaken and devitalize 
them. It is easy to agitate and heat the sensibilities 
into an irrepressible effervescence ; but the more they 
run over in foam, the sooner the life and spirit evap- 
orates, leaving them stale and flat. Therefore it is 
that the religious affections, when set to pursuing the 
course in question, are so apt to degenerate into relig- 
ious affectations. On the other hand, when the sensi- ( r 
bilities are duly restrained from effervescence, and 
worked off silently in the channels of action, then 
the more of spirit they give out, the more they will 
retain. 

And it should be observed withal, that zeal and ar- 
dour of mind are not good in themselves, but only in 
order to something else. For in themselves they have 
no moral quality whatever ; and the question of their 
worth depends on what form and direction they take: 
it is what a man is ardent and zealous in, that rightly 
determines our estimate of his ardour and zeal. To 
be zealous and ardent in the actual service of duty, is 
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indeed good, and not to be so, is a sin ; but when a 
man suffers Ms zeal and ardour to pass off in talk and 
profession, in length, of prayers or strength of voice, 
he is very apt to be cozened thereby into a dispensing 
with the active and practical parts of duty. And 
thus we see, in fact, that zeal and ardour of faith, as 
it is called, is a frequent refuge of men when they 
would compound to their own minds for coldness and 
sloth in good works: because they burn with right- 
eous thought, they therefore imagine themselves to 
have that which will be accepted for righteousness in 
deed and in act. But let it be once clearly settled, 
that zeal and ardour are of no worth, save as prompt- 
ing and animating to good works, and then the mind 
is duly guarded against the subtle approaches of gid- 
diness, and the surprises of an untimely and inordin- 
ate zeal, which is indeed a furious and not a religious 
spirit. With thus much of explanation, I return to 
the main point. 

Now, from what we have seen of Scripture, as well 
as from the plain teachings of Nature and Reason, it 
would seem needless to argue that a resolute, manful 
doing of duty as such, whatever be one's feelings 
therein, is the true way of virtue and peace. What, 
judged by its own native force and evidence, can be 
better, in the eye of Divine or human law, than acting 
from stern, inflexible principle, from a firm, steady, 
overruling sense of right, laying the strong hand of 
reason and conscience on the sensibilities, and com- 
pelling them to move by the rules and measures of 
the soul's highest, clearest light ? 

When men are overtaken in crime, natural equity 
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teaclies us to make allowance for the temptations 
which, have assailed them, and, in our estimate of 
their guilt, to consider how much they have had to 
resist. For human virtue is a frail thing at the best ; 
and we know not how much strength of virtuous prin- 
ciple there may be in a bad-appearing man, till we 
have first measured the hostile powers whereby he 
has been overcome. 

Doubtless the same natural equity should teach us, 
when we see men holding straight on in due course of 
truth and right, to think the more highly of their 
virtue, according as their better mind has to buffet 
the current of inclination and circumstance. For 
what stronger proof can there be of a rectified reason 
or a fast-rooted faith, than when it carries a man right 
onward against the wind and stream of present solici- 
tation ? when he sees the right, and steadfastly pur- 
sues it, simply because it is right, and not because it 
is agreeable to his feelings. Assuredly, the man who 
does thus is in the way of being built up in the veryr; 
best strengths and fortifications of moral manhood. 
And in the long run he will outstrip in virtuous liv- 
ing one who trusts to be carried smoothly along by a 
certain native aptness and felicity of disposition. For, 
in the latter case, there is really no principle of moral 
growth called into exercise : on the contrary, the man 
naturally slides into the notion, that there is no virtue 
in doing what is right when it goes against the cur- 
rent of "one's sensibility. And so, duty as such loses 
its hold on the man: there being no habit or law of 
reason confirmed within him, of adhering to it as 
duty, whether it be pleasant or not, he has nothing 
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to bear him up and carry him onward as the sensibil- 
ities become chilled and stiffened by age. That the 
oak may strike its roots deep, nothing so good as the 
storms which threaten to lay it prostrate; it being 
made strong to stand, by having something to with- 
stand. And even so the moral nature grows firm and 
strong by wrestling with and outwrestling the opposi- 
tions of feeling and emotion. 

It would seem very like argumentative hardihood 
to deny or dispute these positions. To those who 
have thought or experienced much on the subject, it 
cannot but be well known that the best way to keep 
the sensibilities fresh and lively is, to make them wait 
on the reason; and that, if we let them run at large, 
they will most likely soon worry and waste themselves 
out. On the other hand, an overmastering sense of 
duty will keep putting more and more of sweetness 
into the steepest and ruggedest path. Eor men have 
naturally an evergrowing pleasure in obeying the law 
of right as a law, and not as an impulse, when that 
law has once got seated in its just supremacy within 
them, and been wrought by the strivings of an intel- 
ligent and honest will into a habit of the soul. 

Nevertheless there is a good deal of teaching in our 
day, which infers the opposite of what I have been 
saying. For the principle of this teaching is, that the 
heart must first be set right, before the proper service 
of duty is undertaken ; as if it were no blessing to go 
along with Duty while her brow looks stern and se- 
vere upon us. And the practical method of such 
teaching is, to invert the order I have been consider- 
ing, and to make the reason and the feelings change 
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places with each, other. For, as this scheme puts it, 
a prompt, honest, faithful doing of what is right, 
simply "because it is right, neither is nor "brings any 
spiritual "benefit to the doer. It supposes that, if the 
"blessings of the Gospel do indeed come to us, their 
coming will needs he ushered in and authenticated 
hy certain tumults and ecstasies of joy or grief; 
that God cannot be with us, except his presence be 
attested by special and singular agitations of feeling, 
causing the heart to leap with gladness, or be weighed 
down with sorrow : so that, these sensible tokens and 
authentications wanting, we must still reckon our- 
selves unblest. 

Thus, according to this teaching, it is not what we 
do, nor how and why we do it, but the state of our 
feelings, that indicates the standing of our action in 
the sight of God. The simple doing of our duty as 
duty does not suffice : in keeping the commandments, 
in doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly, 
our work must be attended with raptures and (trans- 
ports, or with agonies and writhings of heart, else we 
have no assurance that the Divine Spirit has been 
with us, moving and strengthening us. "What if a 
man have the conscience of doing what he knows to 
be right ; and what if the effect thereof be to brace 
and fix his resolution to persist in so doing ; all this 
so runs the lesson is no proof that God has 
blessed or is blessing him in the work. 

For example, Scripture and reason concur in af- 
firming the duty of prayer and praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to God. Suppose, then, a man lives in the steady, 
quiet, punctual discharge of these offices, sometimes, 
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it may be, feeling a delight in them, sometimes feel- 
ing them go against the grain; but still manfully 
performing them, as knowing this to be right: sup- 
pose that, while acting under this rooted and strong 
conviction, his thoughts have rest and his soul is at 
peace : suppose, moreover, that his heart is all the 
more humble, his walk the more careful and circum- 
spect, because he often has no pleasure, and some- 
times positive displeasure, in what he knows to be 
right : and suppose that, while leading such a life, he 
has in his own view "no piety to speak of; " that he 
never or seldom says any thing about his feelings ; 
that he is a stranger to the gusts of emotional ex- 
citement, it being with him a matter of principle 
and of moral taste to avoid them ; and that, instead 
of referring to any agonies or transports of feeling 
as ascertaining him to be in a spiritual state, he 
takes the utmost care to behave himself, to "think 
and do always such things as are right," because 
he regards this as the only competent proof that 
God's grace is working in him, or God's blessing 
resting upon him : suppose a man to be and to 
do all this, still, where the teaching in question pre- 
vails, it will cause him to be looked upon as a form- 
alist : no matter how great the beauty of his daily 
life and character, doubts will be hinted whether he 
knows what vital piety is : his judgment in religious 
questions, and his example in religious life will be 
set aside, on the plea that he has never experienced 
a change of heart, nor undergone, in a way to be re- 
ferred to and talked about, those emotions of anxiety 
and distress, or of exultation and hope, which are 
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alleged to accompany the workings of Divine grace 
in the soul. 

Accordingly, the old-fashioned teaching and method 
of the Church are often gravely censured, as "being apt 
to induce the belief, that if "baptism be rightly admin- 
istered and rightly received ; if it be followed by con- 
firmation and the Lord's Supper; if there be a due 
observance of the course and order of the Church; 
and, withal, a good moral life ; then the great work in 
the soul has been properly begun, and is duly advanc- 
ing : whereas, in fact, (so says the censurer,) all this 
can but issue in a mere outward religion, and in filling 
the Church with members having the form of godli- 
ness, but knowing nothing of the power thereof in 
their hearts and souls. 

JSfow.this is no exaggerated or imaginary statement. 
On the contrary, I have, for the most part, used the 
very words, and certainly kept within the fair scope 
of the charge as it is often urged. IsTor is the mat- 
ter now referred to for the purpose of controverting 
it, any further than this will needs be done by simply 
laying it alongside of that which it is meant to reprove. 

For the charge clearly supposes that on the delin- 
quent side a man is walking strictly in the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Gospel ; that he 
is honestly using whatsoever means of grace God has 
provided in His Word and His Church ; that, so far 
as we can perceive, he is acting up to the height and 
measure of the Christian life; that his moral charac- 
ter is without blame or reproach, pure, upright, just, 
and charitable ; in a word, that he is doing his duty, 
his whole duty, for aught appears to the contrary,' 
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both as a Christian and as a man; yet all this yields 
no proper evidence that the grace of God has worked 
or is working vitally within him. In the eye of that 
principle which is drawn upon to reprove the teach- 
ing and method of the Church, though a man's re- 
ligion is thus lived. out; though his faith is shown 
by works, so far as works are capable of showing it; 
though the stipulation of a good conscience towards 
God is, up to the point where our right of judgment 
ceases, faithfully redeemed ; yet this does not infer 
his religion to be any more than an outward thing, 
a hollow form of godliness, without the power there- 
of : and all this hard daily toil of Christian virtue, 
silently issuing in such a blameless and beautiful" life 
and character, is to be outweighed, so far as regards 
the proper significations of Divine grace, by. a few 
paroxysms of emotion and feeling ! 

Surely, in view of such teaching, it may well be 
urged again and again, that the stern path of duty 
is the path whereon the Divine blessing comes and 
goes ; that while we are really intent on learning and 
doing our duty, God is most truly with us, though 
we perceive it not ; and the more effectively with us, 
.that we ask not after any signs of His presence.. And 
the great advantage of acting on this principle is, 
that it naturally makes a man all the more careful 
and diligent to bear such fruits as may infer the 
workings of Divine grace, forasmuch as it holds out 
no idea of his being able directly to perceive them or 
be conscious of them. This is a walking with God, 
not by feeling nor by sight, but by faith, faith in 
what He has Himself promised and declared. 
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Such, in one direction, is the development of that 
prolific germ of error which connects the blessings of 
the Divine grace and favour rather with certain tu- 
mults and perturbations of the sensibility than with 
a strict, conscientious performance of whatever falls 
within the known laws and course of duty. How dif- 
ferent is all this from that old way of thinking which 
tells us that "the commandment is a lamp, and the 
law is light." How opposite to the spirit which 
overflows so continually from the Psalmist's heart: 
"Blessed are those that are undefiled in the way, 
and walk in the law of the Lord;" "Then shall 
I not be ashamed, when I have respect unto all Thy 
commandments ; " " The law of the Lord is an un- 
defiled law, converting the soul ; " " The statutes of 
the Lord are right, and rejoice the heart; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, and giveth light unto 
the eyes." Such is the natural and habitual language 
of one more concerned to know his duty and to do it, 
than to watch and observe his states of feeling. 

Now the doctrine I have been urging involves as 
its central idea, that virtue, in the Christian sense of 
the term, is success; or, which comes to the same 
thing, that the doing of duty is its own exceeding 
great reward. It is but taking another view of the 
same thing to say, that virtue, duty, stands in obe- 
dience to law, or in doing God's will; which is in- 
deed most evidently our " reasonable service." And, 
my brethren, say what you will, we shall never find 
any better scheme of piety or of philosophy than has 
come to us bound up in those ancient, simple ideas. 
And this old way of thinking, if duly held in the 
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mind, will operate as a natural security to us against 
postponing the question, what we ought to do, to the 
question, what we have pleasure in doing. It is true, 
for such frail beings as we are, this course may in- 
volve much of severe discipline; but the discipline 
is all along an exercise in solid Christian manhood ; 
and it will lead us, slowly but surely, to the peace 
that passeth all understanding. Its ultimate effect 
will be to establish the soul firmly in that blessedness 

/ 

where " love is an unerring light, and joy its own se- 
curity:" so that we shall find the truth of what our 
moral poet speaks in an address to Duty : 

" Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads." 

Finally: This subject has, I think, some special 
claims to be considered by us on all occasions of af- 
flicting ourselves with the chastenings of repentance. 
Certainly it behoves us to be often touched with the 
profoundest sorrow which our breasts are capable of. 
But let us never forget, what our hearts are indeed 
most cunning at forgetting, that penitential feelings 
and emotions have no other rightful end or use than 
to put us upon doing works meet for repentance. 
Their proper office is, to be ever operating fresh con- 
versions from the evil of our ways, and fresh amend- 
ments of the life in practical duty. But, sometimes, 
nay, often, the stronger these feelings are in us, the 
greater our danger of being deluded into putting 
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them in the place of those practical issues wliich it 
is their aim and purpose to promote; and therefore 
it is, in part, that so much of our repentance needs 
itself to be repented of. Let us, then, stand on our 
guard with more than common vigilance, lest at any 
time we get to entertaining ourselves with the morbid 
delectations of grief and self-reproach, and to passing 
these off upon our deceived credulity as the sterling 
mintage of that ".'godly sorrow " which " worketh re- 
pentance to salvation, not to be repented of." 
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ST. JOHN xix. 4, 5 : Pilate therefore went forth again, and saith 
unto them, Behold, I bring Him forth to you, that ye may know 
that I find no fault in Him. Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them, 
Behold the Man ! 

.THE transaction which the Church this day invites 
us to commemorate is not only most solemn and af- 
fecting in itself, but also most remarkable in the mo- 
tives and principles which prompted it and drove it 
through. Narratives of that transaction have come 
down to us from four different hands, each furnishing 
some important particulars wanting in the others. 
Those narratives were, at least they purport to have 
been, written mainly from personal knowledge; yet 
they show the utmost possible reserve of personal feel- 
ing: they are very brief and fragmentary; there is 
nothing like any attempt at pathos or eloquence in 
them; the matter is set forth in the fewest and plain- 
est words; the tone, though deeply earnest, is calm 
and serene ; whatsoever happened to the discredit of 
the writers or their associates, is related with austere 
candour and simplicity: and, all together, the style 
of these singular narratives may be soberly compared 
to that pure white light which, itself unseen, conveys 
to us the exact truth of things. 
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The passage of Scripture cliosen for our text forms 
a part of the Gospel for the day. In discoursing 
upon it, I propose to review the antecedent train 
of events touching our blessed Lord, from and after 
the time of His being delivered up to the Gentiles 
by those who had caused Him to he apprehended. 
I can undertake little more, however, than to draw 
together the several particulars of the story, and set 
them forth in their proper order, without embellish- 
ment or nourish ; thus leaving them to speak for 
themselves. 

The apprehension of our Lord took place in the 
night. It was done by a company of men armed 
with swords and cudgels, acting as the agents of the 
Chief Priests and Scribes and Elders, and guided to 
the spot by Judas Iscariot, one of the Twelve. The 
time and place were so chosen, in order to avoid the 
danger of a popular rescue. For the same reason, 
there was no time to be lost : the usual tardiness of 
justice was not to be stayed for: haste and dispatch 
were prompted alike by the temper and the position 
of the actors. Very early in the morning, there was 
a meeting of the Sanhedrim, which appears to have 
been at that time but an ecclesiastical court, its civil 
jurisdiction having been cut away. As the matter 
now to be passed upon had been fully deliberated 
beforehand, nothing remained but for them to act. 
Our Lord was hurriedly arraigned before them, His 
hands having been first strongly bound, so that the 
equity of the court might not be hindered by per- 
sonal fear. To the accusations there made against 
Him He answered nothing. But when at length 
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the presiding officer solemnly interrogated Him under 
oath, whether He were the Messiah or not, He meekly 
confessed that He was; and thereupon they unani- 
mously adjudged Him to be worthy of death as a 
blasphemer. 

The question now was, how to get that sentence 
enforced. The supreme judicial and executive pow- 
ers of the Jewish State were lodged in Gentile hands ; 
so that the Sanhedrim could not do their will, save 
in the form of a mob ; and in attempting this they 
were liable to be outmobbed by the people. The 
well-reputed fairness and justice of the Roman policy 
was a formidable hindrance to their purpose. The 
Government of the Province was not directly Acces- 
sible to their peculiar antipathies; its centre of re- 
sponsibility was far distant ; it was supported by the 
arms, the courage, the discipline of Roman soldiers ; 
so that it could not readily be either bribed or bullied 
into an act of flagrant iniquity. Then too the court 
of Sanhedrim feared the unpopularity of the deed, 
and at the same time hated the people for having 
stood between them and their object. In shifting off 
upon the Government the popular odium of execut- 
ing their sentence, they would accomplish a three- 
fold triumph : They would have the satisfaction of 
spiting the people ; their pride of political influence 
would take a present benefit ; their malice against the 
Victim would be gratified by a more cruel and shame- 
ful death than they could otherwise compass. So 
that, on the whole, there was very good reason why 
they should choose rather to bear the part of instiga- 
tors than of actors in the work. 
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At the time of His apprehension, our Lord was' 
bound merely as a prisoner for trial. Upon the ren- 
dering of the forecited sentence, the judges caused 
Him to be bound anew as a malefactor for execit- 
tion, and had a rope or halter drawn round His 
neck, with which, early in the -morning, they led 
Him away, and delivered Him to Pontius Pilate the 
Governor. They might have kept Him till after the 
Feast of the Passover, which fell on that very day; 
but their passions were too much inflamed: besides, 
they feared the consequences of such a delay. They ' 
seem to have taken for granted that the Governor 
would make no scruple of carrying out their purpose 
at onee, without staying to investigate the merits of 
the case, or the grounds of their proceeding. And 
we learn, a little after, that Pilate, rather than take 
the responsibility of acting on their bare word, was 
willing to leave the Victim in their hands, and let 
them execute the sentence in their own way. But 
here their religion was nice, their conscience exact: 
they were prompt to plead the unlawfulness of their 
doing such an act ; being, perhaps, all the more punc- 
tilious of legality, forasmuch as they felt the essential 
wickedness of what they were driving forward. 

It seems to have been at or about this stage of the 
proceedings, perhaps while they were on the way to 
the Governor's, that Judas, seeing what they had done 
and were going to do, became so harrowed with re- 
morse that he could not contain himself: the pur- 
chase-money of his treachery so tormented him, that 
he must needs carry it back to his buyers, and openly 
confess to them his guilt in having " betrayed the 
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innocent blood." It was but natural that now, on 
beholding the Master thus dragged away as a sen- 
tenced malefactor, the wickedness of his act should 
rise full before him; that the many earnest appeals 
and solemn warnings which he had heard, but not 
regarded, the tender forbearance, the ineffable good- 
ness, the spotless purity, and heavenly doctrine of his 
former Teacher and Friend, should throng upon his 
memory, and set the furies of the mind at work. But 
the matter of his confession was no- news to those 
men : they knew, as well as he did, the innocence of 
the Prisoner ; but they were by no means pleased to 
hear him confess it, as it deprived them of a plausible 
pretext, and fiirnished the strongest possible testi- 
mony against them. ""What is that to us? see thou 
to that," was their reply; than which nothing could, 
more clearly evince the spirit that actuated them. 
As for the wickedness of what he had done, that was 
his concern, not theirs; the truth and justice of the 
case were nothing to them; he had done his work, 
and got his pay, and they wanted nothing further 
with him : that he relented, was no reason they should 
relent ; but rather a fresh motive for urging on their 
scheme, lest the testimony should find its way to 
hearts of more penetrable stuff than theirs. 

When Judas saw that they, so far from sympathiz- 
ing with his remorse, scorned both it and him, he 
threw down the money before them, and sought such 
relief from the horrors of his state as his own des- 
perate hand could minister. Those chiefs of the 
Sanhedrim are now seized with a characteristic fit of 

piety. They had probably drawn that very silver 
20 
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from the treasury of the Temple. But it has now 
become accursed in their eyes as the price of blood. 
They make no scruple of taking it back; but the 
question what to do with it embarrasses them: here 
they are deeply touched with Pharisaic qualms of 
conscience: restore it to the treasury they dare not, 
for it smells of the service it has been put to : having 
unsanctified it by their own act, they cannot think 
of unsanctifying the Temple with it. And so, to 
keep their hands pure, they invest it in the purchase 
of a burial-ground for the uncircumcised. Thus 
their hardened indifference to the sacredest regards 
of truth and justice must be compensated by a sanc- 
timonious punctuality of legal observance. As they 
regard not the weightier matters of the Law, they 
must needs be all the more scrupulous of the mint 
and cumin. 

The same moral inversion of things is exemplified 
still more notably in their fear of defilement on reach- 
ing the judgment-hall of Pilate. They were now on 
the point of eating the Passover, and therefore must 
take care to keep themselves clean from any taint 
of Gentile contact. To sit in the same room, or to 
breathe the same air, with the uncircumcised, was 
more than their consciences could stand. So they 
sent their Prisoner forward into the judgment-hall ; 
but " themselves entered not, lest they should be de- 
filed ; " the examination being carried on by the Gov- 
ernor passing to and fro between the accusers without 
and the Accused within. The fact is recorded with 
perfect simplicity by St. John ; yet what an astonish- 
ing revelation it sets before us! These men stand 
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off in pious horror from the defilement of a Gentile 
house ; but they fear not the stain of bearing false 
witness against their neighbour, nor scruple to clam- 
our for the blood of One whose innocence has just 
been solemnly affirmed in their hearing by the very 
man they had bribed to betray Him. They would 
not themselves put even the greatest criminal to 
death at the time of that feast, so strict was their 
conscience of legality ; but they respected no law that 
would hinder them from procuring the death of a 
righteous man by means the most cruel and unjust. 
Such was the reason our Saviour had for calling them 
" whited sepulchres." 

The Governor seems to have had some difficulty 
in ascertaining their drift. They were clamorous 
enough, but it was not very apparent why. As for 
the charge of blasphemy, that was merely a -Jewish 
question with which they knew Eoman justice would 
have nothing to do. Upon Pilate's calling for the ac- 
cusation, they replied, "If He were not a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered Him up to thee." As if 
Pilate would take their word for it, and be content 
to look at the matter through their eyes. According 
to the letter of their law, they were right in avoiding 
any contact with the heathen ; and the Governor now 
shows respect for their law by going out to them, 
while they are endeavouring to use him as the pas- 
sive instrument of their iniquity. " What accusation 
bring ye against this man ? " says he. He, a Gentile 
magistrate, felt the sacredness of justice, and dared 
not' condemn a man without proof of guilt; and 
he seems amazed on observing how they feared the 
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impurity of places, and at tlie same time hugged the 
pollutions of injustice. 

When they found that the vague charge of being a 
malefactor would not serve, and that Pilate was dis- 
posed to put the case back iipon them as being merely 
a question of their law, they forthwith shifted their 
ground. They now trump up a charge of sedition; 
alleging how they ( had found this man instigating re- 
volt, and urging nonpayment of taxes to Caesar, and 
claiming to be Himself a king. As to the payment of 
taxes, they had themselves lately done their best to en- 
trap Him with that question. His answer was to the 
effect, that by using coins stamped with the Emperor's 
image and superscription they virtually acknowledged 
the Koman government, and could not justly with- 
hold its wages while receiving its work. They dared 
not quarrel with His precept, "Render unto Cassar 
the things that are Cassar's, and unto God the things 
that are God's ; " and they were too much struck with 
His answer at the time to have forgotten it now. 

The charge of claiming to be a king was a new 
one, and of a nature to excite Pilate's apprehension : 
for his imperial master, Tiberias, was a suspicious ty- 
rant, and especially so towards the Jews, on account 
of their late insurrections. He -therefore now goes 
back to the Prisoner, to examine Him respecting this 
charge. On asking Him whether He were the King 
of the Jews, Pilate met with an answer that surprised 
him. That answer was, first, a question whether he 
made this inquiry of his own motion, or at the in- 
stance of the accusers. He was irritated at the ques- 
tion, and scorned the imputation which it seemed to 
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convey, as if there were any thing of the Jew in him, 
that he should think of such a charge. The Gover- 
nor was perplexed ; there was something in the affair 
that he could not understand : the charge seemed 
frivolous and insincere, a mere subterfuge or second- 
thought of malice: therewithal he felt an union of 
meekness and intrepidity in the Prisoner, that won 
his respect, and perhaps a searching insight of char- 
acter, that inspired him with fear. It does not appear 
that our Lord had ever directly claimed to be a king, 
though the fact of His being the Messiah implied it. 
To the Governor's inquiries, He now declares that He 
is a King, but that His Kingdom is not of this world; 
that He seeks no earthly throne, and therefore uses 
not the means of earthly power; that His empire is 
in the heart and conscience ; that His purpose in 
coming into the world was none other than to bear 
witness to the truth ; and that they who are of the 
truth will hear His voice. A new thought here 
strikes the Governor. " What is truth ? " he asks ; 
as if he would fain learn - something touching that 
mysterious Kingdom. In asking such a question, he 
appears to have been surprised, for an instant, out of 
his official propriety : however, he presently recollects 
himself ; and, as the inquiry has nothing to do with 
the exercise of his judicial character, he stays not for 
an answer, but hastens back to the accusers, to tell 
them he " finds no fault in this man." 

They now assail his ears with a fresh clamour of 
accusations, running from charge to charge, as men 
often do when on a hunt of malignity. It would 
seem that Pilate now brought the Prisoner forth and 
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confronted Him with them. "And when the Chief 
Priests and the Elders accused Him of many things, 
He answered nothing." He knew that they were 
hungering for His death, and that such hunger was 
not to be appeased by words. Pilate seems to have 
been disturbed by the Prisoner's silence. "Answerest 
Thou nothing?" said he; "nearest Thou not how 
many things they testify against Thee?" But still 
He opened not His lips in reply. The Governor was 
amazed, he "marvelled greatly," to see Him stand 
thus mute before his persecutors. Pilate had doubt- 
less heard of Him as a teacher of the Law, one elo- 
quent and powerful of discourse ; and it appeared to 
him something superhuman, that with weapons of 
such ethereal temper at His command He should not 
use them in such a cause; but should rather stand, 
silent, unruffled, and calm, through such a tempest of 
envenomed tongues. Nothing moved the heart of a 
true Roman so choicely as an unflinching fearlessness 
of death; and the majestic composure of our Lord 
on this occasion seems to have touched the Governor 
with a feeling of wonder and awe. 

Perhaps it was from observing some marks of this, 
that the accusers now hit upon a point that caught 
Pilate's attention. They grew urgent in their accu- 
sations, charging the Prisoner with stirring up the 
people throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee. 
On hearing this, the Governor bethought himself that 
he might get rid of the whole question, and at the 
same time further some ends of his own. Galilee was 
specially noted for the seditious temper of its people; 
so that to be known as a Galilean furnished some 
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ground of suspicion. But the country was not of 
Pilate's jurisdiction : it was under the government 
.of" Herod Antipas, with whom Pilate was, for some 
cause, at feud. He wished to propitiate him ; and 
here was a chance of doing so, by showing him an 
emphatic token of deference. As Herod was then in 
Jerusalem, he sent the Prisoner to him, and referred 
the case to his judgment. 

Herod appreciated the compliment : he was grat- 
ified by the act, both as an invitation to friendship, 
and as giving him an opportunity of seeing One 
whom he had long been wishing to see ; " for he had 
heard many things of Him, and he hoped to see some 
miracle done by Him." This Herod was the same 
who, at first, had heard the Baptist gladly, but had 
afterwards put him to death ; and, on hearing of our 
Lord's miracles, had supposed Him to be the Baptist 
risen from the dead. And so, "when he saw Jesus, 
he was exceeding glad." But his interest was merely 
that of an idle and vain curiosity, a lust of the eye 
or of the mind ; and not that he cared to learn any 
thing from Him : he was curious to hear what He 
could say, curious to see the wonderful Stranger, of 
whose wisdom and miracles he had heard. He had 
once passed through a brief religious excitement, but 
had still kept his vices; and so his religion, what- 
ever it may have been, had all gone into his eyes and 
ears. 

Truly, in these proceedings we have a strange com- 
plication of wickedness ; Pilate knowing the Prisoner 
to be innocent, but without the courage to acquit 
Him, and willing to sacrifice Him by way of politic 
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compliment; Herod hoping to see a miracle done 
by Him, and thereby acknowledging Him to be a 
Teacher sent from God, but only to mock Him. Such 
being the case, it was no wonder that our Lord, on 
being questioned by Herod in many words, "answered 
him nothing." Silence is indeed the best instruction 
a teacher can give to those who question him from 
mere pruriency of mind, and not from an honest de- 
sire to amend what is wrong. For, however good the 
matter of his speech, it can do nothing but harm to 
those who praise what they hear, but care not to' 
practise what they praise. 

Of course, those who had dragged our Lord to Pi- 
late would not leave Him unattended before Herod. 
There, again, "they stood, and vehemently accused 
Him;" the chagrin of past failure kindling their 
fierceness to a higher pitch than ever. This Herod 
seems not to have been a cruel man, like his father ; 
but he was crafty ; for which cause our Lord had de- 
scribed him as a fox. Whether he were now minded 
to reciprocate Pilate's courtesy, or whether he found 
the charges unsustained, it is ' certain that nothing 
grew from the trial but a further vindication of the 
Accused.. Nevertheless he had a part to act in the 
dreadful tragedy that was on foot. His insane curi- 
osity had been balked by the Prisoner's silence ; the 
chiefs of the Sanhedrim had earned some marks of 
triumph by waiting so patiently on the schemes of 
politicians ; and perhaps both felt that wanton ha- 
tred of goodness with which bad men are sometimes 
cursed. All which may account for that awful stress 
of insult and contumely, when " Herod and his men 
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of war set Him at nought, and mocked Him, and 
arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe." 

The cruelty of so many parties against our blessed 
Lord, even if we regard it as aimed merely at an in- 
nocent and helpless man, is worthy of deep reflec- 
tion, as indicating some dreadful disease rooted in 
our common nature. For, surely, the charges openly 
urged against Him cannot be deemed enough of them- 
selves to account for the outrages heaped upon Him, 
and indeed appear to have been symptomatic of an 
instinctive antipathy to Him. 

Be this as it may, He was sent back to Pilate 
uncondemned; the accusers still following up their 
quest. And this interchange of compliment had the. 
desired effect; for "the same day Pilate and Herod 
were made friends together." The Governor now 
called in the people to the trial, hoping, apparently, 
that they would side with his conscience against 
the chiefs of the Sanhedrim. In the hearing of 
them all he recounted how he had examined the 
Prisoner, and found no fault in Him; and also how 
-he had referred the case to Herod, who had repeated 
the examination, with the like result. He therefore 
proposed to chastise Him, and then release Him, 
thinking that they would accept this as punishment 
enough for one in whom no fault had been found. 
It was an old custom of the Jews to pardon out one 
criminal at the feast of the Passover, and the Eo- 
mans allowed them to continue that custom. It also 
lay with the public to choose who should be thus 
released. Here, then, seemed to be a good chance 
of getting the Prisoner off. Pilate knew that His 
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accusers were actuated by malice ; and lie had strong 
cause to believe that the popular voice would run in 
His favour; for he was aware how loud and earnest 
the people had lately been in His behalf. He there- 
fore appeals to them : " Ye have a custom that I re- 
lease unto you one at the Passover j are ye willing 
that I release unto you the King of the Jews ? " And 
he keeps repeating the phrase King of the Jews, as 
showing his contempt of so unreasonable a charge. 
But the populace, a giddy and unsure foundation at 
the best, had now been tampered with by the chiefs 
of the Sanhedrim. Besides, in the present helpless- 
ness of the Prisoner, all their late anticipations of the 
Messiah seem to be refuted. Therewithal they hated 
the Eoman Government, and were apt to regard any 
one as a hero, who put himself forward as a leader to 
overturn it. Now the Government had in prison a 
noted insurrectionist of this sort, who had crowned 
his exploit with murder. What with the setting-on 
of their chiefs, and what with their own folly, the 
people were readily won to prefer such a hero of sedi- 
tion to a mere teacher of truth and a beneficent mir- 
acle-worker, who was now so far from being able to 
deliver them, that He could not deliver Himself. 

When Pilate knew that the Chief Priests and El- 
ders moved the people to ask for Barabbas, he was 
more than ever convinced of the Prisoner's innocence. 
He therefore puts the question to the people, " Whom 
will ye that I release unto you, Barabbas, or Jesus 
who is called Christ ? " They answered, Barabbas ; 
and he granted their request. Still he wishes to spare 
the Prisoner; and therefore, hoping, perhaps, to touch 
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them with, shame, or with a sense of their impiety, he 
appeals to them again, "What then shall I do with 
Jesus who is called Christ ? " By this time their pas- 
sion was up, and their reason drifting before it ; nay, 
even their sense of shame and guilt was rasping them 
on to a wanton and headlong cruelty; so that they all 
join in the cry, " Let Him be crucified," and keep on 
exclaiming, " Crucify Him, crucify Him ! " Pilate then 
appeals to them a third time, still more earnestly, 
"Why, what evil hath He done ?" As- if maddened 
by their very inability to allege any cause, they now 
cry out more vehemently, "Let Him be crucified." 
Hereupon Pilate slightly alters his language: in- 
stead of saying, "I find no fault in Him," he says, 
"I have found no cause of death in Him: I will 
therefore chastise Him, and let Him go;" as hop- 
ing, by yielding thus much, to mollify them into a 
sort of compromise. 

What a mystery of evil have we here! Pilate makes 
a solemn appeal to the people, offering them the meek 
and holy Jesus instead of Barabbas; and, when they 
prefer the latter, he makes them the further offer of 
sparing Jesus also. Upon their asking for the mur- 
derer, he says, "What then shall I do with Jesus who 
is called Christ ? " thus referring the matter to them, 
that even their vanity of power may move tliem to 
ask JEIim off. He saw that to reason with them only 
made them more unreasonable ; and it seemed to him 
that his strongest means of persuasion was by appeal- 
ing to their humanity, or to their pride of political 
consequence. Still their response is, "Let Him be 
crucified." The pardon of a criminal is usually a 
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concession of the ruler, at the petition of the people: 
here the ruler petitions for an innocent person, and 
his appeal renders the people more fierce. Thrice he 
appeals to them, and thrice they meet his appeal with 
their terrible clamour for blood ! 

Pilate now takes order for chastising the Prisoner. 
This was a punishment quite distinct from crucifixion, 
and having no reference to it. The scourge as then 
used was itself a dreadful engine of torture, cruelly 
lacerating the flesh as it fell. And the Governor's 
motive in, having the Victim, scourged was none other 
than that the Jews might be so far appeased by His 
sufferings as to give over raging for His death. He 
might well suppose that so piteous a sight would be 
enough to move them; as indeed it must have been, 
but that their malice was of no ordinary strain. But 
when men act from hatred of goodness, a mysterious 
fear is apt to invade them, and that fear makes them 
inexpressibly cruel. And thus, for so it turns out, 
while the Judge lacks the courage to acquit one whom 
he knows to be innocent, his very compassion only has 
the effect of adding to the sufferings of our blessed 
Lord. 

The Prisoner is now handed over to the Roman sol- 
diers to be scourged. First, they strip Him naked; 
an act which could not fail to cause exquisite pain to 
a soul so sensitively chaste and modest as His. Next, 
they bind Him to a post or column, that He might be 
more in the power of the scourgers. And now He is 
scourged : the terrible thongs cut His back, and make 
long gashes in His flesh ; under the dreadful torture, 
He writhes through every muscle of His frame; He 
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stands clothed in a baptism of His own blood. This 
done, they proceed to mock and insult Him, as having 
claimed to be a king. They clothe Him with purple, 
in derision, and, having woven a crown of thorns, they 
place it on His head, thereby subjecting Him to a pe- 
culiar refinement of torture. Thus was He, not merely 
in a figure, but literally clothed with " a vesture dipped 
in blood." And, for a mock sceptre, they now put a 
reed in His hand; they bow the knee, and salute Him, 
"Hail, King of the Jews!" Such mockers would not 
be long without adding injury to insult. So they 
strike Him on the head with a reed, driving the 
thorns into His brow : therewithal they spit upon 
Him ; they beat Him with the palms of their hands; 
they kneel down and worship Him. 

Thus was our Eedeemer crowned: these hardened 
scoffers were His courtiers. There was no part of 
His person, but was marked with suffering and in- 
dignity : His head was torn and bleeding with the 
thorns; His face was defiled with spitting: His back 
was mangled with scourging ; His knees were weak 
through fasting; His whole body was exposed in na- 
kedness, and then covered with the mockery of the 
purple robe; His eyes were hurt with the sight of hor- 
rid passions, His ears with inhuman scoffs and revil- 
iiigs. But, surely, He who suffers all this must have 
crimes upon Him which Pilate knows not of, crimes 
which the Jews know not of. " For all w.e like sheep 
have gone astray, and the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all." His body was all one wound, for 
there is no part of our body but ministers to sin : our. 
ambition crowns Him with thorns; our love of flattery 
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fills His ears with reproaches; our personal vanity 
fouls His face with spitting ; our vain adornings ex^ 
pose Him to shame and nakedness. 

Pilate now takes Him back to the Jews, hoping 
that the spectacle of so much suffering borne with 
such meek and majestic patience will move them to 
let go their murderous purpose. " Behold/* says he, 
"I bring Him out to you, that ye may know I find 
no fault in Him." As much as to say, " From what 
I have already done to Him, you may see that I am 
fully convinced of His innocence, and that I would 
gladly put Him to death, to gratify you, if I could 
but find the least pretext for doing so/' As he is 
speaking, the soldiers bring forth the Sufferer, with 
all the marks of their cruelty on Him; and Pilate 
says to them, " Behold the Man 1 " Desiring to miti- 
gate them. and make them relent, he now drops the 
offensive phrase King of the Jews, which he has been 
using in derision, and takes one adapted to move 
their pity. If it be the King that you would hunt 
to death, spare Him, now that you see Him in such 
helplessness and debasement : such is the purport 
of his language. " Behold the Man ! " these cruel 
wounds, this streaming blood, prove Him to be of the 
same flesh as yourselves. He is but a man; and, as 
you are men, push not your revenge any further. 
You see that He is but a frail vessel of humanity; 
for humanity's sake pity, 0, pity Him! And, surely > 
if any thing should move all that was human in 
them, it was what they now saw and heard. Evil 
spirits might still persist in their malice ; but upon 
mankind such an appeal should not be lost. All who. 
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are themselves clothed in the brittle robe of humanity 
should sympathize with that robe thus mangled and 
torn. 

But I must now draw a veil over these appalling 
scenes. You know, my brethren, you know how that 
appeal was received. As you go home from these "ser- 
vices, I pray you consider for what cause all this was 
done, and take it much to heart. " Surely, He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him ; and with His stripes we are healed. All 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all." 



EASTER. 



EOMANS vi. 9 : Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more; death hath no more dominion over Him. 



our blessed Lord was arraigned before the 
Jewish, rulers, their main article of charge against 
Him was, that " He made himself the Son of God." 
They regarded this claim as blasphemous, and so con- 
demned Him as a blasphemer. And their putting of 
Him to death was intended not only as a punishment, 
but as a practical refutation of His claim. They rea- 
soned, naturally and justly, that God would not suffer 
His Holy One to see corruption; and from the sub- 
mission of Christ's body to death and the grave they 
misinferred that He must see corruption, and there- 
fore could not be God's Holy One. 

And when He was hanging on the cross they mock- 
ingly challenged Him on this score : " Let Christ the 
King of Israel descend now from the cross, that we 
may see and believe." And again : " He trusted in 
God ; let Him deliver Him now, if He will have Him." 
Thus, to their minds, the crucifixion tested conclu- 
sively what and whence He was, and at the same time 
vindicated and justified their sentence against Him. 
If He were really what He claimed to be, then He 
would make it appear so at once by visibly overmas- 
tering their power and defeating their purpose on the 
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spot ; such, was their reasoning. And in their view 
the point stood so clear and certain, that they would 
not even entertain it but as theme of mockery and 
derision. 

Nevertheless they were mistaken ; as men's best rea- 
sonings are apt to be when instigated and led by unbe- 
nevolent passion. It was not by immunity from death 
and the grave that the Son of God was to be declared : 
it was by voluntarily submitting to them, by passing 
through them, and turning them into a gate and ves- 
tibule of life, that His so offensive claim was to be 
made good. And so much the Jewish rulers might 
have gathered from the prophecies whence grew their 
own expectations of a Messiah, had they but read 
them with an eye made clear and true by the virtue 
of a good heart. 

As they viewed the thing, their power was evinced 
in the inflicting of death ; His weakness in the suffer- 
ing of it. In truth, however, as prophecy had inti- 
mated, and as the event proved, these terms must 
change places with each other: it was His power, 
and their weakness, that they were demonstrating. 
Strong as they thought themselves to be, they knew 
that death was far stronger ; and they felt perfectly 
certain that under such a consummation their victory 
would be final and complete. It was therefore by out- 
wrestling the strengths of death itself that our Lord 
could besb vindicate the claim which they made His 
crime. And so the grave into which they had bro- 
ken Him was made to pronounce that vindication. 
He submitted to death for the very purpose of prov- 
ing " it was not possible that He should be holden of 
21* 
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it." Eor how could He so clearly manifest that He 
was indeed God's Holy One, and as such incorrupt- 
ible, as by coming forth uncorrupted from the cham- 
bers of corruption? Or how could He so effectually 
demonstrate that He was "a quickening spirit/' and 
that " the Father had given Him to have life in Him- 
self," as by first being obedient unto death, and then 
shaking off its adamantine grasp ? thus fulfilling the 
law of that disinherited nature which He had as- 
sumed, and thereby redeeming it from the curse of 
disinheritance. 

Therefore it is, apparently, that Scripture lays so 
frequent and great stress on the event of our Lord's 
resurrection. Hereby "He was declared with power 
to be the Son of God." Not that His rising from 
the dead made Him other or more than He had been, 
but that it proved what He was. It was a declaration 
to men of the truth concerning Him, and a declara- 
tion more powerful than it had been to baffle and 
defeat the assaults of death; as inferring that what 
before appeared but signs of weakness really pro- 
ceeded from strength; and that His suffering and 
dying at the hands of men were indeed His conquest, 
not theirs. Moreover His resurrection acted back 
over His whole earthly life and ministry, authenti- 
cating and illustrating His doctrine, and binding it 
home upon the reason and faith of men with the 
strengths of a practical demonstration. 

The crucifixion, then, of our Lord is interpreted by 
His resurrection. His work was indeed finished on 
the cross, but not so the demonstration of His work.' 
The latter event had nothing to do in causing the 
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former to be a victory and triumph, but much, very 
much, in explaining and manifesting what it was. So 
that in putting Jesus to death as a practical refuta- 
tion of His claim to be the Son of God, the Jewish 
rulers did but prepare the way and institute the pro- 
cess whereby men were to " know assuredly that God 
had made that same Jesus both Lord and Christ." 
And when our Lord rose from the dead, this event 
did not put any new virtue and meaning into the 
crucifixion, but rendered clear and -manifest the vir- 
tue and meaning that were in it. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark, that the 
doctrine of the cross, though supernatural, is not 
contrary to Nature. It goes beyond Nature, it does 
not go against Nature. And though we could not 
by searching find out the doctrine of the cross, yet 
there is something in us which, when that doctrine 
is fairly proposed and apprehended, spontaneously 
answers to it, and knits in with it, and will not part 
from it. We have, so to speak, a latent music in our 
being, which kindles and starts responsively to that 
voice, as if our inward hearing were organized to the 
sound, though unable of itself to raise the note or 
find the key; as a well-tuned string, though it can- 
not begin motion, will awaken and breathe out its 
music at the call of an unison voice. Accordingly 
men at all times, and the best and wisest men in the 
highest degree, seem to have had an instinct that in 
suif ering lay somehow a remedy for sin. A deep sen- 
timent or conviction of the sort has everywhere man- 
ifested itself in one form or another, as if it were the 
soul's intuitive explanation of the great fact of there 
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being so much, suffering in a plan of so much benev- 
olence. So that the doctrine of the cross,, however 
men in their self-wisdom may think to put it out of 
sight, will be ever returning to them in the proper 
exercise of their moral reason. 

Now the crucifixion of our Lord, as interpreted by 
the light of His resurrection, embodies the great 
principle of conquest by suffering. For that event, 
as thus illustrated and read, plainly teaches that He 
whose mission it was to overcome death submitted to 
it for the purpose of overcoming it. It was a sacrifice 
of himself for the life o.f others. Love, therefore, was 
the principle of it. And love always triumphs most 
in that which most proclaims its action. The suffer- 
ings that approve its strength are in reality its occa- 
sions. So that to suffer death as our Saviour did, for 
the deliverance of those who lay under its dominion, 
was essentially to be superior to it, and to become its 
conqueror and lord. 

He therefore, as having life in himself, overcame 
death for us; we, as having no life in ourselves, are 
to overcome it only in virtue of the life derived from 
Him : He gained the victory in his own person as God 
and Man; God giveth us the victory through Him, 
and in virtue of the life communicated by Him as 
a quickening and life-giving Spirit. For our relation 
to Him as the Second Adam, whose progeny we are by 
spiritual generation and birth, is the very principle of 
our resurrection. 

It is not merely in Himself, therefore, that " death 
hath no more dominion over Him : " it hath no more 
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dominion over Him in those that are His, or members 
of Him. And as He conquered it by submitting to it, 
so do they, though only as partakers of His conquest. 
And as He "was strongest in suffering, so likewise are 
they. Which brings me to the point, that what the 
text affirms of our Lord himself, holds equally true 
of His doctrine. It is as impossible that Christianity 
as that Christ himself should be holden of death : it 
dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over it: 
and, which is more, its power of conquest grows from 
the self-same cross whereon He conquered. 

For approval of this, we need but consider what ef- 
fects the simple fact of Christ crucified, as its mean- 
ing stands revealed by the resurrection, has wrought 
in the world, and by what processes it has wrought 
them. Let us, then, glance for a few moments at the 
contents of that fact as interpreted and made legible 
by the light thus thrown upon it. 

At first, the event in question only acted upon and 
through the minds of a few simple, artless, unlearned 
men ; yet from some of them ifc produced writings 
which surpass the best achievements of human learn- 
ing and genius and art. Though the doctrine of the' 
cross was given to them wrapped up in promises and 
assurances of unceasing labour and want and sorrow, 
of poverty and reproach and persecution, still, for 
some inexplicable cause, they could not refuse it, nor, 
when those bitter promises were fulfilled, could they 
renounce it. In their weaponless hands and homely 
speech it grew and spread amid the toughest opposi- 
tions and fiercest hostilities ; and as the voice of their 
message fell upon the ears and hearts of weak men 
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and timid women, it inspired them with an energy 
and fixedness of purpose, a strength and elevation 
of soul, a calm, sober heroism, which could neither 
be shaken by the terrors of death, nor, what is more, 
by the blandishments of life. All the powers and 
principalities and dominions and interests and pas- 
sions of the world were set in close and firm array 
against that doctrine, and put forth their stoutest en- 
gines of defensive and aggressive warfare to suppress 
it; yet they could not crush it, they could not even 
arrest it ; nay, rather, out of all their enmities and 
oppositions it drew the elements of a new strength: 
every suffering resulted in a fresh victory ; every on- 
set became the occasion of a further conquest : fires, 
Scourges, chains, flaying alive, sawing asunder, throw- 
ing to wild beasts, all forms, modes, instruments of 
torture and death, were laid in its Way, and it turned 
them into food and nourishment, sucking growth and 
vigour out of them. 

In the seemingly-impotent fact of Christ crucified 
there was a mysterious virtue which endowed men 
with ability not only to endure such things, but even 
to glory in them, to embrace them as friends. He 
for whom they were wounded put into their every 
wound a tongue to preach Him, to plead for Him; 
the bruisings that He underwent for them pressed 
and infused into their souls a portion of His might 
and beauty and divinity; and in the sufferings of the 
Saints was breathed the awful eloquence of the faith 
and patience of the Saints : if they were slaughtered, 
their blood shot up in fresh battalions to invite the 
slaughterer's knife ; if they were burnt at the stake, 
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the seed of their doctrine was wafted abroad and scat- 
tered over the nations in the smoke of their burn- 
ings. Here was indeed the most terrible antagonist 
that ever men undertook to cope withal ; an antag- 
onist, every blow against which only recoiled upon 
the smiter, every thrust at which only cut the sinews 
of the thruster; whose light blazed forth in the very 
fires that consumed its ministers, and whose foes were 
at last conquered and led captive by the sufferings of 
their unresisting victims. 

JSTor was this a mere transient epidemic, a con- 
vulsive, spasmodic struggle of virtue, such as hath 
sometimes been shown in other and even in wicked 
causes. For more than two hundred and fifty years, 
the history is stained at almost every page with the 
blood or scorched with the fires of Christian martyrs; 
thus attesting both the potency of the doctrine, and 
the hardness of its enemies : they would not have 
withstood so fiercely but that they saw it was gaining 
and likely to prevail; while at the same time their 
withstanding only augmented its power and ensured 

its triumph. 

" Diocletian fiery sword 
Works busy as the lightning, but instinct 
With malice ne'er to deadliest weapon linked 
Which God's ethereal storehouses afford : 
Against the followers of the Incarnate Lord 
It rages ; some are smitten in the field, 
Some pierced to the heart through the ineffectual shield 
Of sacred home ; with pomp are others gored, 
And dreadful respite." 

What was true of Diocletian's reign was also true, 
though in somewhat less degrees, of nearly the whole 
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period mentioned. And during that period the doc- 
trine, which so much effort was made to strangle in 
the blood of its believers, was spread over -the whole 
of the then civilized world. Nor did it so spread 
merely as a doctrine, or as a new mode of thought, 
or a new moral or theological scheme ; but, what is 
far more and better than this, it spread as a new or- 
ganizing power, as the prolific germ and operative 
principle of a new social and corporate life. In insti- 
tutional forms of perdurable toughness, it was deeply 
rooted in all the nations, incorporated, as it were, with 
their soil, their rocks and hills and streams ; forms 
which have outstood many wasting and devouring 
centuries ; which yet stand beating and blushing with 
the vigour of youth; and which are likely to stand 
till "time folds up its wings/' All this, to be sure, 
is simple matter of historical fact : it is an old story 
familiar to our ears as household words; yet such is 
its depth and breadth of interest and meaning, that 
"age cannot wither it, nor custom stale its infinite 
variety." In short, where the spectacle of the cruci- 
fied Saviour has shed its mysterious efficacy into the 
minds and hearts of men, there it has ever been 
found that 

" Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 

But who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 

Against a champion cased in adamant." 

Nor were the sinews and instruments of material 
force, the strengths and terrors of the sword, the only 
or the mightiest power that was arrayed against the 
doctrine of the cross. All the monuments of art, 
literature, and philosophy, all the forms of thought, 
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the expresses of reason, the springings of poetry, the 
shapings of imagination, whatsoever the mind of the 
world then esteemed wise and beautiful and good, 
were drawn up and banded together to withstand and 
thwart the soft and gentle institution that issued from, 
the wounds of the dying Eedeemer. The spirit which 
then held possession of the world had hewn itself elo- 
quent mouths out of rock, had wrought itself into 
monumental beaiity and expression in stately domes 
and marble structures, in temples and statues and 
obelisks, had armed itself with sounds and numbers, 
was enshrined 

" In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In picture speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined." 

On the other hand, if the arm of that little apostolic 
circ]e was clothed with weakness, its mind was also 
clothed with simplicity. Men thought they were wise, 
and this is a thought that men do not readily part 
with; and here was an untrhnmed, unfurnished doc- 
trine, which told them they must become fools that 
they might be wise, and which proposed, by convin- 
cing them of their folly, to make them wise. The 
austere figure of the cross is all the poetry and all the 
reason that the Apostles have, to oppose to those am- 
ple and varied furnishings. How shall they defeat, 
nay, how resist those accumulated resources of the 
human mind ? Is there a depth and power of beauty 
in the spectacle of Christ crucified, that can over- 
match that vast and rich array ? a many-voiced elo- 
quence of truth and wisdom, that shall outcharm its 
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cherished breathings ? Such has been the case : from 
the cross hath issued a voice that has hushed them 
into unworking silence. Those well-filled treasuries 
of art and philosophy this same soft and gentle insti- 
tution has supplanted by providing better ones. All 
our capabilities of truth and beauty and good she 
sweetly draws to her side, and, by drawing, vastly en- 
larges and enriches them. If at first she repels our 
reasoning faculties, or awes them into submission by 
the deeper power of faith, it is that they may be better 
fitted to come, and more benefited by coming. Since 
her visiting, no form of thought, no shape of beauty 
survives but what has been regenerated in her bap- 
tisms ; and all our powers of intelligence rise with 
superadded life and strength from bathing in her 
healing and invigorating waters. 

Thus all possible arts and methods of antagonism 
conspired to withstand the holy and humble religion 
of the cross, and all were made to serve it, and speed 
its onward course. If men stood aloof from it, it grew 
without them ; if they went to war with it, it grew in 
spite of them; if they argued against it, it turned 
their objections into a more cogent demonstration. 
The genius and wisdom of Greece, the policy and 
empire of Eome, struggled .long and hard against it, 
but only to yield at last a more emphatic confession 
of their impotence : its soul-subduing grace cheated 
them of their pride ; and though its pressure was soft 
and gentle as an infant's breath, yet they dissolved 
before it like "the baseless fabric of a vision;" all 
their art and oratory, all their splendour and mighti- 
ness, either melting into air at its touch, or serving as 
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fuel to feed its diviner fires. Under its mild, suasive 
voice, the oracles of a thousand years went dumb, the 
gods of the nations abdicated their seats, the shrines 
and temples crumbled away, " dust for oblivion ; " and 
the philosophy of the world, the arguments of the 
subtile, the discourses of the eloquent, and all the 
treasured efflorescence of the human mind through 
ages of culture and progress, drowsed off into an eter- 
nal sleep, and proved no better than " such stuff as 
dreams are made of." 

Thus the history of the Church yields a vast body 
of practical illustration and proof, how in the event 
of the crucifixion, as the contents thereof stand dis- 
closed in the light of the resurrection, our Lord not 
only set an example of conquest by suffering, but es-. 
tablished it as an operative principle, nay, as the most 
operative of all principles in the life and experience 
of the world. 

Nor is it merely in the history of the early Church 
that this may be seen. We have a memorable in- 
stance of it in the Eeformation which made us what 
we are as a part of the One Catholic Church. For, 
in that great event, they who, as the heads and repre- 
sentatives of the cause, were emphatically " slain for 
the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ," 
became strongest in death. And when the cause 
lay prostrate beneath the arm of usurping violence, 
then especially was its seed-time of strength : when its 
spirit seemed extinct, and its form dead and buried 
beyond recovery, then was it in truth but refreshing 
itself for a resurrection to a larger and mightier 
life. For the fires which were kindled at Oxford 
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and Smitbfield against the purity of tlie faitli once 
delivered to the Saints, only became in effect a light 
to diffuse that which they were meant to consume, 
and which they seemingly did consume; so that the 
ends of the Earth and the isles of the sea are now 
coming to know and to rejoice in the blessings there- 
by propagated to them. And at a later period also, 
when that cause was again crushed to the earth, so 
that it could not shoot its branches upwards nor 
spread them abroad, then was it busiest in striking 
its roots downwards, and making itself strong to out- 
wrestle the power beneath which it had fallen. 

r 
I 

Nor be it supposed that this principle holds true 
only in respect of such sufferings as are forced upon 
Christians from without. It is equally true in the 
hidden retirements and secret history of our indi- 
vidual spirits, in the conflicts and warfare that we 
have to wage with ourselves. Our adhering impu- 
rities, our insurgent passions, the infirmities and cor- 
ruptions that cleave to our being, the perturbations 
born of life's daily trials, whatsoever causes us either 
to do those things which we ought not to do, or to 
leave undone those things which we ought to do, 
for these the cross voluntarily borne is our only 
remedy. Thus every man has foes within him, and 
no way to conquer them but by suffering : it is only 
in the fellowship of Christ crucified that we can get 
the better of them. 

ISFor is it by any means certain that as Christians we 
gain any thing in not being called to face external per- 
secutions, such as have fallen to the lot of Christians 
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in other times. For the sufferings and dangers that 
assail or threaten us from without, often help us, 
more than any thing else, to the conquest of our- 
selves ; and external foes prove our best allies against 
the more subtile and malignant foes that have their 
camps pitched within us. So that, if we view the 
matter aright, we have the more cause for vigilance 
and care, in that we are exempt from the outward as- 
saults of evil; nor is there any peril or enemy more 
to be feared and guarded against than that sweetness 
and friendship of the world which naturally give 
strength and advantage to the indwelling evil of our 
hearts. Our true strength and safety lie in that 
steadfast patience of faith which implies a full con- 
quest and mastery of ourselves. Any trial or suffering 
from without, that serves to discipline us into this 
state, is really a blessing to us, in whatever disguise 
it may come ; and the external afflictions and tribu- 
lations that minister to the attainment of this are 
perhaps more to be dreaded in their withdrawal from 
us than in their invasion of us. 

So that, go where we will, be what we may, in this 
life, still the cross must follow us and stay with us : 
we can nowise escape from it, except we will lose 
Him who bore it triumphantly for xis. Nor, on the 
other hand, can we ever be parted from Him, while 
we cleave to this as our portion and our rest. For so 
long as we are with Him in the participation of the 
cross, He will be with us in the power of His resur- 
rection. And every step which, in the strength or 
by the ministry of this, we gain in the subduing of 
our pride, anger, impatience, self-will, or any of our 
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internal foes, every such step is a rising of the 
spiritual man to the life that dieth no more: every 
such victory makes us more and more partakers of 
Christ raised from the dead ; and so far forth as this 
becomes true in our case, death hath no more domin- 
ion over us. For, as in our Lord himself, so in all 
who are members of Him, the sufferings of the cross, 
whether growing from external or internal conflicts 
and warfare, still issue in the overthrow of that which 
inflicts them, and in the establishing of that against 
which they are aimed. From all which we may gath- 
er the deep pertinency of the therefore with which St. 
Paul brings in his exhortation at the close of his 
great discourse on the resurrection: "Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 



RELIGIOUS FEAR. 

(Second Sunday after Trinity.) 

PSALM cxxx. 4 : But there is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou 
niayest be feared. 



the planetary system to which our world belongs, 
order and regularity are maintained by the joint action 
of two forces, "known in astronomical language as the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces; the one inherent 
in the planets, the other resulting from their motion. 
These two forces exactly balance each other ; the for- 
mer keeping the planets true to their common centre, 
the latter keeping them at a proper distance from it : 
if left to the one, they would rush together in the ut- 
most confusion ; if to the other, they would fly off 
into boundless space. But, from the just balance and 
equipoise of the two forces in question, the most per- 
fect concert and harmony result. It is an equilibrium 
of opposite laws or powers, issuing in the most beau- 
tiful and beneficent order, whereby all the members 
of the system are kept in perpetual motion without 
danger of conflict or collision, as if they knew their 
respective places, and rejoiced to rim their several 
courses. The planets may be said to love the Sun, 
yet not in such sort as to breed undue familiarity with 
him; they eye him with continual regard, yet keep 
their proper distance, as owning him their rightful 
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lord : or they may be said to fear the Sun, but not so 
as to shun the light of his countenance, or abate their 
proper allegiance, or remit their allotted tasks. Thus 
we see that this equipoise of forces, this working to- 
gether of opposite powers, upholds and steadies all 
things, keeping the subjects precisely where they may 
best reflect their sovereign's glory, and rejoice in his 
brightness, and make suitable returns for his bounty. 

Something very like this is clearly traceable in the 
moral world. Here, too, order, beauty, happiness, are 
made to stand in or to flow from the joint action 
and just equipoise of different laws. The two forces 
which, by balancing each other, harmonize and perpet- 
uate the motions of the heavenly bodies, not unaptly 
illustrate the sentiments of love and fear, in the right 
blending and proportioning of which the proper beauty 
and felicity of our nature, our permanent well-being, 
consists. Nor does it appear that in our present state 
of being either of these sentiments may ever be dis- 
pensed with or outgrown; for, without fear, love 
waxes bold, forward, and irreverent; without love, 
fear becomes gloomy, superstitious, and cruel. 

And the necessity of thus holding these two senti- 
ments in united and reciprocal action is laid in the 
constitution of our being, as well as in the govern- 
ment under which we are placed. ISTor is it possible 
that our nature should permanently rest in any moral 
or religious system that does not correspond to this 
internal order. We must have something to fear, 
else our love itself will unsphere the soul from its 
natural orbit of truth and good. And not the least 
distinguishing feature of our religion is, that it seta 
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before us, for our supreme regard, an Object adapted 
to kindle and blend these two sentiments in perfect 
concert and reciprocity, instead of leaving them to a 
separate or discordant exercise. 

"Now our Maker is represented in Scripture under 
different aspects and characters, to suit the occasion, 
the persons, and the purpose specially had in view. 
Thus in one place we are told, " God is love," and in 
another place we are told, " God is a consuming fire." 
For, unquestionably, He is both ; that is, He is such 
a being as we cannot have for our friend, unless we 
cherish mixed emotions and feelings towards Him; 
such that, to know Him and serve Him aright, we 
must have "a perpetual fear and love of His holy 
name." For indeed all true knowledge of Him pre- 
supposes or involves the exercise of this complex sen- 
timent, both love and fear entering into it, so as to 
keep us, the one from flying off from Him, the other 
from being familiar with Him. For, as none but 
" fools rush in where Angels fear to tread," so neither 
do any but fools rush out where Angels joy to dwell ; 
both the wisdom and the bliss of those celestial na- 
tures consisting in such a loyalty wherein love is tem- 
pered by fear into modesty and awfulness. 

The God of Revelation, then, is the proper object, 
not of love alone, nor of fear alone, but of them both 
together. Nor is He the object of either in such a 
sort or in such a sense but that He is equally so of the 
other. For the attributes of mercy and of justice are 
in Him equal and coordinate; and love and fear are the. 
principles that answer, respectively, to those attributes. 
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So that the mixed sentiment in question is every 
way suitable to the relation between us and our heav- 
enly Father. He is in Heaven, we upon Earth, there- 
fore ought our words to be wary and few. And indeed 
wherefore is He our Father, but that we should delight 
in Him with reverence and awe ? Even if we had not 
fallen and sinned, still He is our Creator and King. 
As such, it behoves us to regard Him with holy dread; 
for goodness is a natural object of reverence, even to 
those who have done nothing to incur its displeasure. 
I say 'the "beauty of the Lord" is itself an awful 
thing ; as indeed the highest beauty always has some- 
thing in it that naturally touches the soul with awe ; 
and to contemplate it, unbowed, is to be hard and 
insensible to its proper influence: it is to Want an 
answering sense; and so enrolls a man in the list of 
those " who ne'er have tasted grace, nor goodness ever 
felt." 

Accordingly, both the Psalmist and the Wise Man 
instruct us that " the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom." NOT, as we elsewhere learn, is it 
the beginning only; for we are to "perfect holiness 
in the fear of the Lord," as well as begin it so ; as the 
tree is still upheld and nourished by the root from 
which it sprang. "We are indeed told, and it is a firm 
principle of Christian doctrine, that "perfect love 
casteth out fear." But then it is to be considered 
that perfect love is the highest action of a perfect 
being. ISTow we are very imperfect beings ; and so 
long as any imperfection remains in us there will 
need to be more or less of fear mixed with our love. 
For it appears that none but a perfect love has a right 
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to cast out fear. Moreover, a perfect love in the crea- 
ture is one and the same with that reverence in which 
fear makes an essential element. And because the 
flower is in some sort the perfection of the plant, 
should it therefore declare itself independent of the 
root, the stalk, and the leaves, and proceed to cast 
them off as tokens of imperfection ? 

Perhaps it should be further explained that the fear 
in question is not merely nor mainly the fear of pain 
or of the power to inflict pain. This is the fear that 
brutes have, all of them more or less by instinct, and 
some of them still further by experience. This fear 
is purely selfish, though in them not blamably so, 
and of course does not involve any sense or recogni- 
tion of duty or sacredness ; that is, there is nothing 
of awe or reverence .in it. The fear that exalts and 
purifies the heart of manhood differs from this not 
only in degree but in kind. It is a moral emotion, or 
rather a moral inspiration, and has reference to "those 
things of which the conscience is afraid ; " and so is 
without any notes of selfishness. It is the fear to do 
any thing wrong or mean; and therefore it makes 
men brave and strong to bear pain, to laugh at dan- 
ger, to face death itself ; giving them the spirit to do 
any thing, to suffer any thing, "that is not foul in 
the truth of their spirit." It is the quick sensibility 
of principle which feels a stain as a wound; the sensi- 
tive shrinking of a clean breast from all contact with 
uncleanness : as a tender-hearted and dutiful child 
fears to woiind the affection of a venerated parent; as 
a truly heroic man fears lest he fall from his integrity 
and magnanimity : the fear that makes a chaste woman 
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bold to lay down her life rather than fail to " keep her 
Tessel in sanctification and honour : " as every true 
Christian fears to "grieve the Spirit whereby he has 
been sealed : " the fear that St. Peter felt when the 
calni, sad look of that gracious eye so smote him to 
the heart, that " he went out and wept bitterly." 

Hitherto I have been mainly arguing, that as God 
is the proper object of love because of His mercy, so 
is He likewise of fear because of His justice. But 
this is not all. For, upon every right view of the 
matter, our God is the more to be feared because of 
His mercy. And such is the doctrine of the text, 
" But there is forgiveness with Thee, that Thou may- 
est be feared ; " or, as it is rendered in the Psalter, : 
" For there is mercy with Thee, therefore shalt Thou 
be feared ; " where the mercy of God is plainly alleged 
as a reason for fearing Him. And, in accordance with 
this, the Psalmist elsewhere bids us "serve the Lord, 
with fear, and rejoice with trembling;" thus direct- 
ing, on the one hand, that our joy should be tempered 
and chastened with a spirit of dread and awe, and, 
on the other, that our trembling and fear should be 
exalted and enriched with emotions of gladness and 
delight. 

The same attributes of God, then, which most chal- 
lenge and invite our love, are also the most pregnant 
arguments of fear. His goodness is an awful thing in 
itself, and were to be regarded with holy dread even 
if we had not sinned against it: much more is it to 
be feared, since we by our sins have arrayed it against 
us; but most of all is it to be feared, since to that very 
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end it lias been strained beyond its natural bounds. 
Certainly the most fearful of all God's dealings with, 
men was when He appeared in the form of a meek 
Prince and gentle Saviour, our compassionate friend 
and brother, the messenger of consolation and hope. 
And such is clearly the meaning of St. Paul's start- 
ling interrogation, " Despisest thou the riches of 
God's goodness and forbearance and long-suffering, 
not knowing that His goodness calleth thee to re- 
pentance ? " 

Again, the Psalmist bids us " stand in awe, and sin 
not ; " that is, we need to bear upon our souls a fixed 
impression of dread and awe, to the end that we may 
be kept from sinning. And indeed, however self -wise 
men may speculate and wrangle, nothing is more cer- 
tain, even from Nature and reason, than that the fear 
of God is our most wholesome and necessary dis- 
cipline; the only one that can chasten and subdue 
the spirit into that well-ordered condition which even 
good taste requires: it is, in short, as the balance- 
wheel of our being, without which the internal work- 
manship will soon run itself to pieces with irregular 
volubility and violence. 

And this principle holds true in an intellectual re- 
gard, as well as in a moral and religious: I mean, it 
is no less sound and apt as regards the inward culture 
of the mind, than in reference to what may be termed 
the objective recognition and service of our Maker. 
Our powers of thought and knowledge cannot pos- 
sibly thrive, unless they are firmly held together with 
a strong girdle of modesty. There is no true school 
of mental health and vigour and beauty, but what 
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takes its life and shape from the inspiration of relig- 
ious awe. To have the intellect "undevoutly free/' 
loosened from the bands of godly fear, is the sure 
pledge and forecast of intellectual shallowness. His- 
tory shows us divers instances, those too on a large 
scale, where the human understanding became ut- 
terly demoralized, shrivelled into a sort of pert, fro- 
ward dwarfishness, from sheer lack of this discipline. 
In short, where the mental faculties, conceiting them- 
selves to have outgrown the fear .of God, set up to- 
be their own law, and proudly hoist sail on a free- 
thinking voyage of discovery, there meanness of con- 
ception, poverty of thought, windy presumption, flip- 
pancy, frivolity, and all the paltry and pretentious 
tricks of intellectual dissoluteness, are the natural: 
result. Thus it seems to be ordained in the moral 
constitution of things, that men must be held under 
a religious fear to think that which is wrong, else 
they will needs run their powers of thought into fee- 
bleness and debasement from their ungirded lawless- 
ness of mind. . 

Such are some of the arguments for ordering our 
lives in the constant fear, of God. Nor, as it seems, 
is our Maker the only proper object of religious fear. 
And indeed all the religious sentiments, beginning at 
God as their supreme object, naturally descend upon 
yarious subordinate objects, and diffuse themselves 
more or less through all the relations of life, blossom- 
ing out in the reverences and modesties and civili- 
ties that sweeten and adorn our human intercourse. 
Hence the close connection, which reason anticipates 
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and experience observes, between the fear of God and 
good manners. For, if we rightly interrogate Nature, 
she will not fail to inform us that 'he who fears not 
God will not regard man. And it is our natural want 
of a sovereign and supreme object for the religious sen- 
timents, that makes atheism and infidelity so harmful 
to our well-being here : for, by denying or disowning 
that object, and thus leaving our better feelings and 
principles without any thing to climb towards or to 
descend from, they shower "contagious blastments". 
on all the sanctities and religions of human life. For, 
surely, we cannot expect that the less reverence to- 
wards our fellow-creatures should long survive the 
greater reverence towards our common Creator. 

So much reason is there for the great English Phi- 
losopher's saying, " They that deny a God destroy 
Man's nobility."* Such a denial naturally defeats 
our growth in good, because it leaves us without an 
object or power to lift our spirits upwards, and at the 
same time takes off the very restraint that keeps our 
nature from tearing itself to pieces with internal and 
self-generated disorder. 



* " They that deny a God destroy man's nobility : for certainly man is 
of kin to the beasts by his body; and if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magnan- 
imity, and the raising of human nature: for take an example of a dog, 
and mark what a generosity and courage he will put on, when he finds . 
himself maintained by a man, who to him is instead of a God, or melior 
natura ; which courage is manifestly such as that creature, without that 
confidence of a better nature than his own, could never attain. So man, 
when he resteth and assureth himself upon Divine protection, gathereth 
a force and faith which human nature in itself could not obtain : there- 
fpre, as atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
human nature of the means to exalt itself above human frailty." 

Bacon : Essay Of Atheism. 
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Tims, then, it comes to pass, that irreligion is a 
seminary of bad manners; and that they who cast off. 
the fear of God thereby kill the root of social regards 
and domestic reverences, and end by stripping off from 
the tree of human- life all that graceful foliage, with- 
out which it is good for nothing but for the blasts of 
heaven to howl and whistle through. Thence, too, 
may we gather how it is that all the milder and gen- 
tler virtues, all the noble and manly and generous 
sentiments, all the modesties and charities and pieties 
that give grace and flavour to life at home and abroad, 
whatsoever is pure and lovely and of good report even 
in the eye of Nature, how all these things do best 
flourish and thrive beneath the stern, awful guardian- 
ship of religious fear. For, indeed, none of our human 
affections, not one of our fireside loves, can rise to its 
proper beauty, and put on its better form, but through 
the coefficient energy of this great rectifying and re- 
generating power. 

And, surely, it is the want of this same principle 
in some of its noblest and .sweetest developments, that 
is keeping so many homes in our land untreasured of . 
the blessings that ought to be there, and is plaguing 
them, instead, with the ghosts of children whom the 
mothers refused to see alive. For when marriage is 
thus severed from its duties and its sacred regards, 
aJid desecrated and degraded into an arrangement 
merely for the convenience and gratification of the 
parties, it can hardly fail to stuff the pillow with 
thorns, and become the very strangler of the house- 
hold amities. And such is the dreadful hardness that 
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usurps the heart even of holy motherhood, when once 
the angel of domestic piety and awe has "been driven 
thence ! In such a state of things we may well expect 
men, ay, and women too, to become 

" a light yet cruel race, 
Who laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder; and, still promising 
Freedom, themselves too sensual to he free, 
Poison life's amities, and cheat the heart 
Of faith and quiet hope, and all that soothes 
And all that lifts the spirit." 

I have said that. God is not the only proper object 
of religious fear. For we are told, " Ye shall fear 
every man his mother and his father." And again : 
" Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and hon- 
our the face of the old man, and fear thy God." These 
precepts too are clearly legible in the code of reason 
as well as in Scripture. And here we have a family of 
what may be called the natural pieties, all rooted in 
the fear of God, and all guarded by the sanctions alike 
of Eevelation and of the law written on the heart. 
For, surely, old age, infancy, womanhood, innocence, 
suffering, weakness, defencelessness, Nature teaches 
us there is something sacred in these : unless our 
spirit and temper be hard and stockish, these things 
are armed with might to us, because they have an ally 
within us which we dare not face : to insult them or 
trifle with them, is plain impiety : we regard them as 
Shaving God for their special patron and protector, 
and as sharing in the reverence due to Him who pro- 
tects them. As God is really the more to be feared, 
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forasmuch as by reason of His tender mercy and for- 
bearance He will not strike ; so, to right-minded men, 
these are the more to be feared, because from their 
weakness they cannot help themselves against us. 

" Not all the blessings of a host of Angels ; 

Can blow away a desolate widow's curse ; 
And though thou spill thy heart's blood for atonement, 
It will not weigh against an orphan's tear : " 

What manly heart does not respond to this sentiment? 
Every good man fears .such things for the very reason 
that they cannot hurt him : he dare not invade or as- 
sault them, even because they cannot resist him. Not 
to stand in fear of such things is a sure mark of mean- 
ness and cowardice; and he is impudent, not brave, to 
whom defencelessness is not an inexpugnable fortress 
and protection. And thus we find that where religion 
is, there is nothing so formidable as innocence and 
helplessness; the very weakness and dependence of 
those whom Providence leaves in our care are as a 
wall of brass about them. In short, if we are truly 
men, we dare not wrong those who cannot or will 
not resist or resent the wrong : when they are most 
naked and open to injuries, then are they most se- 
cure with us ; because our hands must needs be held 
by that indwelling sense of the sacred, that pious 
awe of humanity, which forms the very life and soul 
of manhood. 

Such are the precious reverences, such the social 
religions, which the fear of God puts forth as its nat- 
ural issues and offshoots. 
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- And it may be justly affirmed that a want of this 
spirit can as little stand with the well-being of so- 
cieties here as with that of individuals hereafter: it 
tends to the destruction of social order no less than 
-to the perdition of the soul. Men who have banished 
from their minds the sentiment of religious fear, are 
no longer fitted to live together. Hence the great 
moral Poet sets forth Eeverence as the " Angel of the 
world:" for God, who alone can sway the unruly 
wills of men, may be said to have forsaken us, when 
we have ceased to respect the natural sanctity of our 
human altars. And the Wise Man instructs us, " My 
son, fear the Lord and the King, and meddle not 
with those that are given to change." For men who 
have not the fear of God in their hearts, as they rec- 
ognize nothing sacred or venerable in the institutions 
of society, are always ready to overturn upon their 
own and others' heads the structures reared for their 
protection. And from this cause proceeds that fanat- 
icism of innovation which is sometimes found quar- 
relling with every public institution as soon as, and 
even because, it is established. For a mind unchas- 
tened and unbowed with religious awe is prone to 
think every thing wrong but what it may take to it- 
self the credit of originating. Hence the well-known 
aptness of atheism to generate a sort of madness for 
change and extirpation ; as if it knew no rest but 
in filling society with the tumult and anarchy of 
novel experiments, something to foster the giddi- 
ness of self-applause. In fine, the withdrawal of the 
Reverences is a signal for the rushing-in of all the 
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worst disorders that thought can apprehend, or imag- 
ination turn to shape; and the best that can -be antic- 
ipated from such withdrawal is the reducing of the 
world to a huge market and exchange, from which all 
the poetry and consecration of life have been rudely 
scared away. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S TRUE SAFEGUARDS. 

(Eighth Sunday after Trinity.) 

PROVERBS xxvm. 26 : He that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fool ; but whoso walketh wisely, he shall be delivered. 

.' OHE of the most important things in life is the 
choice of our counsellors and guides. In whom, or in 
what shall we trust ? this is the question on which 
our dearest interests depend. And as this question is 
most important in itself, so there is somejfching within 
us that renders it very difficult of a right practical 
solution. The main cause of this difficulty seems to 
lie in a. certain mysterious fascination of evil, which 
haunts us, and which is spoken of in Scripture as the 
deceitfulness of the heart, or the deceitfulness of sin. 
There is probably no form or address of evil but what 
takes us and works upon us through this inward mis- 
chief. But what makes this power especially formid- 
able is, that it still begets and fosters in us a conceit 
of security : the nearer it draws ITS to the edge of the 
precipice, the more it blinds us with giddiness, so as 
to prevent our seeing where we are : nay, we often 
mistake that very giddiness for special illumination, 
and so conceive ourselves walking most wisely, when 
we are walking most foolishly. 
; Thus the same blindness that renders us unfit to be 
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our own guides, also keeps us from seeing that we are 
so. "We may not trust our hearts, for they will de- 
ceive us; and yet we therefore trust them because 
they deceive us: they literally steal our confidence, 
persuading us that we are most concerned to under- 
stand our own case, and do ourselves justice ; whereas 
in truth we are the most false and treacherous crea- 
tures to ourselves in the world. 

Nor is there any power or principle within us fully 
adequate to our rescue. The heart is so subtle and 
expert in shif tings, equivocations, counterfeits, that 
-all our vigilance and activity of mind, however aided 
.by study and experience, are not enough to shield us 
from them. So that we have here a disease of nature 
which cannot be fully met but by supernatural reme- 
dies. But, though Nature cannot master this disease, 
yet she can, and if rightly consulted she will, ad- 
monish us of its presence and quality. And there is 
a Physician, whose remedies are often severe indeed, 
but always sure; whose prescriptions, if faithfully 
used, will infallibly heal and save. 

The scope, then, of our subject is, that trusting in 
our own hearts both presupposes and produces folly ; 
that it both proves us fools, and makes us so. And 
he that trusteth in his own heart is a fool in every 
sense in which folly is opposed to wisdom : he is a 
fool as well in a human as in a divine sense ; a fool 
both morally and prudentially ; in the eye of reason, 
no less than of religion. For indeed not only does 
such a trust conduct a man into folly, but, as the 
folly is his own, he is therefore very apt to fall in 
*love with it; and this love carries him onward from 
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bad to worse, because its natural effect is, to make 
him wise in his own conceit. 

I. have said, there is no power within us fully able 
to rescue us from the mischief in question. But, 
though the work of our deliverance must be mainly 
wrought by Another, still there is something, nay, 
much to ,be done by ourselves. And of the remedial 
process, so far as it lies with us, our text seems to yield 
an apt and natural explanation. "Walking wisely is 
there regarded as the opposite of trusting in our own. 
hearts, and is also prescribed as the means or condi- 
tion of our deliverance. The first thing clearly is, 
to build our trust somewhere else. For, if trusting in 
our own hearts both presupposes and produces folly, 
it can hardly be obscure how wisdom is to begin, and 
whence it is to grow. To cease from trusting in our 
own hearts, to abjure their leading, is at once a sure 
mark of wisdom^ and a fruitful source of it. 

1 Biit here a word of caution may be needed, lest we 
get to making a merit of defaming our nature, and so 
run into spiritual pride. For men, who have been 
loudest in denouncing their oAvn righteousness as 
filthy rags, have sometimes appeared to cherish, by- 
that very means, an intense self -righteousness. Our 
hearts are the high workmanship of G-od; traces of 
His image are yet upon them ; there is a celestial 
magnetism in them, which still trembles and answers 
to the attractions of truth ; which still causes them 
to point heavenwards, or at least makes them restless 
and impatient to recover their proper direction. So 
that there is a high and noble sense hi' which the 
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human heart is indeed a holy thing. And our Lord 
is often found appealing to the precious elements of 
good which the heart still holds. This good remain- 
ing in us is indeed the ground of that fearful respon- 
sibility which follows the evil that we do : were there 
nothing in our nature for " the beauty of the Lord " 
to work upon, the laws of truth and righteousness, 
could have no jurisdiction over us. 

And it is considerable, that if we fall under the 
leading of our hearts, they will themselves reprove us. 
In our better moments at least, there is something in 
them bids us trust them not ; and while we are fol- 
lowing them they seldom fail to " put rancours in the 
vessel of our peace." Thus their surviving principles 
of good warn us against trusting in them ; remanding 
us to God and His Law, and counselling us to a life 
of faith and obedience, in which alone they will per- 
mit us to find peace. 

This is one of the many contradictions that sin has 
introduced into our nature, dividing it .against itself. 
For the same Devil that tempts us is also our accuser, 
and still upbraids us for the wrongs he bids us do : 
the evil passions that he kindles or fans within us 
. breed vipers to bite and sting us : if we choose a vice, 
still we are plagued with doubts and misgivings ; 
there is something in us that revolts against it, and 
distracts our will ; and the heart is torn with dissen- 
sions; and there are no ways of pleasantness for us 
but such as have been externally marked out for us; 
and, though we often prefer to walk in paths of our 
own making, we sooner or later find ourselves abused 
by enemies, 
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" That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope." 

On the other hand, all the elements of our nature will 
sweetly acquiesce in the right, if once we force them 
; to it: even our worst propensities will join in approv- 
ing the act that subdues them ; and are never so dis- 
contented with us as when we give them the reins. 
So that our hearts, however they may cheat us into 
self-confidence, will not give us inward repose; nay, 
the more we trust in them, the more they will fill 
us with unrest, being the first to quarrel with their 
own counsels; for they know no peace save in that 
obedience which implies a steadfast trust in other 
guidance. 

It appears, then, that in this respect our hearts are 
very much like children; who are often wilful and 
"obstinate, will fret and chafe at our commands, and 
try to drive us from our rule and set themselves over 
us ; yet if we let them have their own way they will 
despise and reproach us for doing so ; and if, while in 
disobedience, they chance to hurt themselves or us, 
like Milton's Eve they will blame us for not control- 
ling them : they will not let us govern them if they 
can help it ;. yet they will neither respect us nor 
be content with themselves unless we govern them: 
whereas, if we bear a vigorous and resolute hand, and 
break their stubbornness, they may indeed take it 
hard, and perhaps think ill of us at the time, and be 
tetchy and sulky for a while; but, when the fit is 
over, they will love and honour us the more for our 
loving severities towards them; and not long after 
will come to us with a gentle, bashful smile, made up 
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of grief, affection, and shame, and will beg a kiss 
of reconciliation, and become sweet and happy and 
cheerful, obedient to us and at peace with themselves. 

From all which it appears that there are both evil 
things and good things in the heart of man; and that 
.these are so artfully and intricately mixed up together, 
that it is always difficult and sometimes impossible for 
us to distinguish which is which. And so we often 
trust in our hearts without knowing it : they impose 
upon us, causing us to think we are going right, while 
they are really leading us astray. Satan, we are told, 
sometimes appears as an angel of light; and surely 
he may well deceive the best eyes we have, when he 
thus clothes himself in the very element that renders 
vision possible for us. It is therefore of the utmost 
consequence, that we have some test whereby to dis- 
cern when our trust is rightly placed, and when it is 
not. 

Now there is a certain rest and satisfaction which, 
the soul has in proportion as it surrenders itself to 
God, and centres its aims and desires upon doing His 
will. And the peace attending a trust thus fixed is 
'very different from that which attends a misplaced 
confidence. On this point common observation and 
experience will furnish illustrations. 

For example, in matters of science, we often think 
we have found the true solution of a given problem, 
and feel pretty confident of it : still a lurking distrust 
haunts the mind; the thoughts cannot quite compose 
themselves in the result : but if, meanwhile, they hit 
upon the real truth, they presently settle into assured 
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repose. For error does not satisfy even when mis- 
taken for truth, but leaves or breeds an uneasy sense 
of something wrong. And so, when we have found 
the true solution of our problem, we have a convic- 
tion very different from that which accompanies any 
fancied discovery of it. When we were wrong, we 
thought we were right; but now that we are right 
indeed, we know it ; and of this knowledge a calm 
satisfaction is the proper character. 

So, again, it often is with men who mistake their 
self-willed opinions for certain truth : they become 
very tenacious and positive; they dispute fiercely; 
they strain unceasingly for reasons and arguments to 
confirm their thoughts: yet there is a worm gnawing 
at the heart of their confidence, which keeps them in 
a restless, feverish state. Were they really in posses- 
sion of the truth, they would see that she has a firm 
basis of her own, and therefore needs no help of theirs 
to enable her to stand. Hence, as Bishop Taylor says, 
" they that speak the truest make the least stir ; and 
when they are at peace in the truth of the thing, they 
are pleased it is well, and so they leave it to prevail by 
its native strengths/' 

In like manner, when our trust is rightly fixed in- 
deed ; when the soul finds its true and proper Object 
of confidence ; then a fulness of peace will follow ; 
and the thoughts, instead of struggling to make good 
their footing, will rest in the assured possession of 
their proper home. Because the heart is -then just 
where it ought to be, therefore it feels satisfied, and 
the unrest is sweetened out of it by the atmosphere 
of the place. 
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Here, then, we have a test whereby the impostures 
of our hearts may often be detected. For does the 
best trust we can put in them bring ns peace? Is 
there no lingering uneasiness about it, none of that 
feverish assiduity in self-persuasion, which adheres 
to a false confidence ? We all, indeed, have to trust 
in something, and often we do not well know what 
we are trusting in, whether in truth or self, whether 
in God or our own hearts ; but if our trust bring us 
no peace, we may know assuredly that it has not 
truth nor God for its object. 

But this is a test of which many cannot avail them- 
selves, because they know not what peace is, -nor how 
to distinguish it; and they often mistake that for 
peace which is very far from being so : it may be a 
mere numbness or lethargy of conscience, or it may be 
such an imitation of peace as sometimes grows from a 
studied self-complacency. 

For practical guidance, therefore, some other con- 
siderations are plainly needful. And perhaps we can- 
not, for general uses, have a better rule in this matter 
than that which common sense and experience teach 
us to follow in matters of economy and trade. For 
we are subject to self-delusions concerning the treas- 
ures of this world as well as of the next. The heart 
often deceives and fatally deceives us in respect of our 
temporal as well as our spiritual interests : only the 
nearness and grossness of the former generally render 
us more wary and prudent in regard to them. For 
men often exercise a wisdom and discretion for a gilt 
bauble of to-day, which they can nowise be brought to 
practise for an immortal crown ; and if they were but 
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half as considerate in questions of spiritual prudence 
as they are in those of worldly gain, much of the 
preacher's work might be spared. 

Nevertheless we often see men ruining themselves 
in business by cherished self-deceptions; mistaking 
their wishes for gains, their fancies for facts ; care- 
fully remembering their credits, and leaving their 
debts out of sight; managing to quiet their minds 
in borrowing of the future for the present, and so 
revelling upon expected profits, which that very rev- 
elry prevents them from securing. Thus men of- 
ten float, self-blinded, self-deluded, down towards the 
gulf of commercial disgrace and perdition. Mean- 
while they shrink from knowing the true state of 
tneir accounts, lest this should disabuse their minds, 
and save their credit at the expense of their lusts, or 
'put an additional sting into the tail of their present 
indulgences. 

Now the true method of thrift we all understand to 
be just the reverse of this ; to proceed continually 
upon solid, unmistakable facts ; never counting pur 
profits till we have made sure of them, and rather 
retrenching to meet a possible loss, than relaxing in 
view of a probable gain; carefully providing for what- 
ever chances may make against us, presuming that 
such as make for us can better take care of them- 
selves; never borrowing of the future for present out- 
lays, but rather securing a present surplus for future 
contingencies; keeping a sharp eye upon our debts, 
and minding, if there be any thing overlooked, to 
have it on the credit side ; but especially never suf- 
fering any visions of fortune to blind us to the laws 
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of trade, the state of the markets, and the opportu- 
nities of advantage; and remembering that, if we stop 
to indulge in dreams of wealth, we shall thereby waste 
the time and miss the chance of realizing them. Thus 
we have a rule of business proceeding on solid securi- 
ties and reliable safeguards : every thing is taken out 
of the region of wishes and anticipations and castle- 
building, where profusion riots upon unreality, and 
imagination panders indolence and passion, . into a 
world of facts and laws that cannot cheat and will 
not lie. 

And such is the right rule of spiritual economy. 
"We may safely leave our virtues to take care of them- 
selves, provided we take due care of our faults and 
vices : indeed the former are apt to thrive best when 
least thought of, and will do us the more good, the 
less we look after them ; whereas the latter become 
hurtful as they are neglected, fatal, if forgotten. For 
our spiritual credits are in hands that cannot fail and 
will not forget ; so that our whole care may be safely 
given to our spiritual debts : if we go to reckoning the 
former, ten chances to one we shall do it to purchase 
a license for relaxation or profusion ; in which case 
we shall only augment our needs while wasting our 
means. % 

And we should be carefully on our guard against 
taking any thing for granted touching our characters 
merely because we wish to have it so ; against suppos- 
ing we have the will to do a thing, and that this will 
be taken for the deed, till we have actually done it ; 
against believing any good of ourselves, till we have 
facts, plain and palpable, to bear out our belief ; 
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against regarding even our penitential sobs and tears 
any further than we find ourselves doing works meet 
for repentance ; and against being satisfied with our 
very charities, till our left hand knows not and cares 
not to know what our right hand doeth in that kind. 
For so the right way of Christian virtue is when a 
man's good deeds are so much a matter of course with 
Mm that he thinks not of himself for having per- 
formed them. As bees when they have made their 
honey ; as birds when they have carolled their hymn ; 
as the vine when it has produced its clusters ; so it is 
with the true Christian workman when he has done a 
good act : it suffices him that he has borne his proper 
fruit; and instead of calling on others, or even on 
himself to note what he has done, he goes right on to 
do other good acts just as if nothing had happened. 

Thus we have a way of unmasking our hearts, and 
gradually working our deliverance from their illu- 
sions, by refusing to trust them or take counsel of 
them; sternly putting aside all fancies and poetries 
respecting ourselves, and insisting on actual deeds. 
One great and obvious advantage of this method is, 
that it precludes the self -cozenage of good intentions. 
For it is a rule of knowing ourselves by our fruits, 
the fruits we have actually borne ; the same fruits 
whereby we know others, and others know us ; and 
not by any fruits which we may credit ourselves with 
intending to bear. And why should we believe any 
good of ourselves but , on. the same grounds as we re- 
quire in the case of another ? Why should we trust 
in any mere promises or professions of our own, while, 
if our neighbour fails of his engagement to us, we 
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thenceforth refuse to trust him, and wipe his name 
out of our books ? Bather let us bear in mind as a 
rule of practice, that a promise not kept is worse than 
a promise not made ; and that all good intentions not 
carried into effect are but a discipline of evil. 

And if at any time our hearts get to flattering us 
that, though our outward actions are crooked, yet our 
inward principles are right, let us take shame to our- 
selves that they should thus dare to tamper with 
and tempt us, and stop their mouths with the re- 
port of our shortcomings and misdoings. And in- 
deed much of the harder discipline of life, the many 
follies and vices which we run into, with the shames 
and sufferings consequent thereon, seems ordered to 
the very end, that this trusting in our own hearts, 
with its long train of self -flattering dreams and vis- 
ions, may be scourged out of us, and we be led to a 
sole reliance on stern but sure realities. . 

So much for the means within our own power and 
use, whereby to detect and thwart the heart's impos- 
tures. We should consent to the rectitude of our 
own will and purposes only when and so far as we 
find them made good by actual performances. And 
if we do otherwise, is it not plain that we are stand- 
ing in our own light, and drawing a blind over the 
eye of reason, lest it should discover to us the wrongs 
and prevarications of our self-love ? 

But, indeed, all that I have been saying may be 
summed up in the one article, that we should knit 
our souls in steadfast, unreserved allegiance to the 
Law of Duty, sternly taming and reducing all our 
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desires and impulses to the ten our of that law, and 
permitting no sophistries or chicaneries from within, 
nor 'any dangers or allurements from without, to di- 
vert or sway us from it. .Under that discipline we are 
always safe, for it is the discipline of reason, and of 
whatsoever wisdom -comes to us from a higher source 
than reason. The path of duty is the one only path 
of security and protection against the cheats and de- 
lusions of sin. Out of that path, our noblest passions 
and highest faculties will but make dupes and fools of 
us. And I suppose it may be safely affirmed that all 
the frauds and treacheries of the heart spring from a 
purpose, conscious or secret, of compounding in some 
way to our own minds for neglects or transgressions 
of duty. In a word, there is, there can be no refuge 
irom the obligations of duty, but a refuge of lies : even 
our religious thoughts turn traitors to us the moment 
they cease to eye that great pole-star of life's voyage. 
On the other hand, he who makes it his supreme 
concern to know the path of duty, and to walk in it, 
will never be in the dark : that path will be to him as 
a light shining more and more unto the perfect day. 
Nor is one so minded ever left to walk alone; God 
and good Angels are with him, though he knows it 
not, guarding him by methods quite beyond the reach 
of his highest powers. In other words, an unerring 
tact of rectitude naturally supervenes upon a mind so 
set and purposed ; a tact that does the work of reason 
far better than reason herself can do it. 

But, in conclusion, we have a more excellent way 
even than this. And in fact the deliberate, voluntary 
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respects of duty have ever proved too dull and tardy 
to answer the moral exigencies of life. "The brain 
may devise laws for the blood; but a hot temper 
leaps o'er a cold decree." The passions of evil are 
not to be thoroughly outwrestled but by a stronger 
passion of good. Even reason itself will not put on 
the right form of virtue, unless a virtue above reason 
be first planted within us. In brief, duty is never 
safe, but under the guardianship of love. To make a 
man rightly good, nothing less than a literal enthu- 
siasm of goodness will suffice. 

And so the Christian's proper safeguard lies, not in 
any studied observance of law, but in an ardent and 
impassioned loyalty to the Saviour, arming the mind, 
so to speak, with the moral charm and efficacy of His 
presence. In the bosom of such a principle, law is 
quickened into impulse, duty into a master-passion ; 
nay, Christ himself becomes a fund of good inspira- 
tions in the soul, a living fountain of strength and 
securitj r . It is indeed a true regeneration of the heart, 
wherein the slow, timid, erring results of reason take 
on the style of a spontaneous and instinctive percep- 
tion, a wisdom in the soul, yet not of it, and, in 
the strictest sense, Divine. With this thought in his 
mind, one of our great poets justly says, 

" Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security." 

For such an indwelling of Christ, proceeding as it 
does by the intuitions of that divine sympathy which , 
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is called faith, begets a fine sense or instinct of good, 
which acts, surer than "suspicion's hundred eyes," 
surer than all the- arts of reason, to detect the cun- 
ning treacheries of the heart, and to 'shield us from 
the subtle diplomacies and witchcrafts of evil. It is 
like that delicate, sensitive chastity of soul which in- 
stantly detects the first approaches of defilement by 
their felt oppugnancy to its own spirit. : 

Nor are we without other tokens of the same order 
in the natural workings of personal affection. For 
how often, when our best reasons of duty are in dan-, 
ger of being swamped by the sophistries and plausi- 
bilities of Avrong, how often does the remembrance 
of a venerated father or mother or friend steal upon 
us as a voice at our side whispering, " This is the way, 
walk ye in it " ! Such a living presence, as it were, 
of one truer and wiser than ourselves will often rescue, 
us from the temptations and bewilderments of evil in: 
which we should else be lost. Who, in his moments 
of danger, when his better resolutions were totter- 
ing, and his better visions growing dim, who has 
not sometimes found light and strength sufficient for 
his need, by merely asking himself how such an act 
would be viewed by the motherly providence that 
watched over his childhood ? the very imagination of 
that loving eye turned upon him inspiring him with 
a virtue that he could never catch from any thoughts 
of his own. 

Even so, though in a far deeper and dearer sense, 
the secret of the Lord is with them whose souls are 
knit to Him in steadfast fear and love. This, then, 
is our one adequate remedy against the inscrutable 
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frauds and impostures of which I have been speaking. 
In a true and unfaltering loyalty to Christ, we shall 
find Him gently solving our moral perplexities, and 
charming the perils and treacheries out of our path. 
" If a man love Me, he will keep My words ; and My 
Father will love him, and We will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him." Light never yet 
failed to spring up to him who kept his eye fixed 
upon Christ : new faculties of moral vision grow forth 
in the soul as it dwells upon His beauty, and drinks 
in the virtue of His character. 

" He, He is victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations doth set free, 
And calms the weary strife of frail humanity." 

Need I add, how poor a use we make of this Unspeak- 
able gift ? or how worse than poor our life would be 
without it ? Do any of us ponder these things as we 
ought ? 
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LEVITICUS xix. 35, 36 : Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment, in mete-yard, in weight, or in measure. Just balances, 
just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin, shall ye have : I am the 
Lord your God, which brought you out of the land of Egypt. 

SOME of the terms here used may need to be briefly 
explained. The term mete-yard evidently refers to 
some standard for measuring cloths. The terms ephah 
and hin answer, respectively, to certain denominations 
of what we call dry measure and liquid measure ; an 
ephah being equivalent to a little more than three 
pecks, and a hin to a trifle over one gallon. 

The substance of the text is repeated, and its mean- 
ing somewhat cleared, in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Deuteronomy: "Thou shalt not have in thy bag di- 
vers weights, a great and a small. Thou shalt not 
have iii thine house divers measures, a great and a 
small. But thou shalt have a perfect and just weight ; 
a perfect and a just measure shalt thou have. For all 
that do such things, all that do unrighteously, are an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God." Several apt 
notes of commentary on these passages, and which 
also serve to render the matter of them very em- 
.phatic, are furnished by the "Wise Man. Of these, two 
or three shall suffice: "A false balance is abomina- 
tion to the Lordj but a gust weight is His delight," 
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" A just weight and balance are the Lord's ; all the 
weights of the bag are His work." "Divers weights 
and divers measures, both of them" are alike abomina- 
tion to the Lord/' So, again, the Prophet Micah: 
"Are there yet the treasures of wickedness in the 
house of the wicked, and the scant measure that is 
abominable ? Shall I count them pure with the wick- 
ed balances, and with the bag of deceitful weights ? " 

The text has been chosen, and the foregoing ap- 
pendix added, with the view of discoursing somewhat 
upon the plain, homely, old-fashioned virtue of hon- 
esty in the common dealings and intercourse of man 
with man. : 

How much stress the Scriptures lay on this virtue ; 
how necessary it is to the approval of God in this 
world, and to the inheritance of joy and blessedness 
in the next ; is, I hope, evident enough from the fore- 
cited passages. To denounce a thing as "an abomi- 
nation to the Lord," is a style of reproof than which 
it is scarce possible to use a stronger. 

But the point is further approved by what our Sav- 
iour says in the parable of the Sower ; where the seed 
that " fell on good ground, and sprang up, and bare 
fruit an hundred-fold," is interpreted of those "who 
in an honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience." From 
which, taken together with the rest of the parable, we 
learn that the predispositions of honesty, of plain 
candour, of frank and ingenuous simplicity, are indis- 
pensable to the germination and growth of all the 
Christian virtues and graces ; that the good seed, the 
seed of truth and righteousness, stands no chance, can 
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find no home, in a mind preoccupied or made sterile 
by any kind of fraud, guile, or deceit: whereas, on 
the other hand, that seed can hardly choose but 
spring up and fructify, when received into the soil 
of a heart prepared for it, and, as it were, made con- 
genial with it, by clean, sincere, and guileless disposi- 
tions. For, indeed, how should the truth of God, 
which is all compact of singleness and simplicity, 
how should this be able to stick and take root in a 
heart that is double and doyen, a heart where false- 
hood and indirection have fixed their seat and planted 
their crop ? 

One of the English poets tell us " an honest man's 
the noblest work of God." There is, I think, very 
good Scripture authority for this. Our Saviour, on 
another occasion than that just cited, plainly regards 
honest-heartedness, or, which is the same thing, free- 
dom from guile, as the proper mark or test of a true 
and genuine child of Grod: "Jesus saw Nathaniel 
coming to Him, and saith of him, Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile!" In the Scrip- 
ture sense, to be " an Israelite indeed," that is, a true 
Israelite, imports not merely a lineal descent from 
Abraham or Jacob according to the flesh, but a cer- 
tain inward frame and character; which character 
stands in " doing the works of Abraham ; " or in act- 
ing as if one really believed the truth of what he pro- 
fessed, and was in earnest about it. "For he is not a 
Jew," says St. Paul, "he is not a Jew, which is one 
outwardly; neither is that circumcision, which is out- 
ward in the flesh: but he is a Jew, which is one in- 
wardly : and circumcision is of the heart, in the spirit, 
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not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God." Elsewhere the same character is described to 
consist in cleanness of heart and guilelessness of spirit. 
" Truly," says the Psalmist, " truly God is loving unto 
Israel, even unto such as are of a clean heart." And 
again : " Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord im- 
puteth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no 
guile." 

The idea running through all these passages, and 
binding them up in one coherent view, is manifestly 
that of an inward, solid, living truthfulness of mind, 
as opposed to all surface-virtue or sham, or to any 
mere keeping up of appearances, or putting-on of an 
outside, for the avoiding of scandal, or damage, or 
disrepute. It is that of a heart entire and direct with 
itself; a heart without any doubleness, or intricacy, 
or prevarication; a heart that keeps itself clean of 
the dust and cobwebs that gather in the darkness of 
close designs, oblique arts, and snaky thoughts ; and 
that rejoices to have its chambers all open, its pas- 
sages clear, and full of light, and fresh and sweet 
with Heaven's own breath. 

So that, from the scattered items of instruction 
which I have thus collected, we may easily draw up 
a scheme of a truly honest man, or one who is "an 
Israelite indeed." Such an one is a person of great 
simplicity and integrity ; thoroughly upright and true 
of heart ; frank and open in his conversation ; .full of 
plainness and sincerity in his dealings ; who has no 
deceit nor craftiness in him, no sinister nor selfish 
views to keep dark about ; whose designs are all just, 
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fair, and honourable ; his conduct equal, clear, and 
uniform; who, in short, has, and will have, no lies 
nor wiles of any sort -coiled up in his hreast. It is the 
character of really being just what one appears or pre- 
tends to be ; the character of one who, not content 
to stand well with those who can see but the surface, 
seeks to stand well with Him who "searcheth the 
heart, and trieth the reins ; " the character of one who 
knows no rest but in having his outward and his in- 
ward parts agree ; whose heart, tongue, hand, all keep 
touch and time together ; and who cannot bear the 
consciousness of passing for more or other than he is. 

" ' Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 
He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 
Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire,. 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for woi'ldly state ; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall 
Iiike showers of manna, if they come at all." 

Such being the proper character or description of a 
right-honest man, I propose, in what further I have to 
say, to consider the benefits and advantages of honest 
dealing. These are partly external, and partly inter- 
nal; I mean, they regard the mind partly as it is 
at home in society, and partly as it is at home with, 
itself. 

25* 
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It has sometimes been urged, though, I believe, 
rather in. a spirit of satire, that knaves and cheats 
form, in general, a decided majority of men ; inso- 
much that if they would come to a mutual under- 
standing, and act together, they might have things 
all their own way. But the truth is, the general 
state of the world is such, and mutual confidence is 
so necessary to human intercourse, that the knaves 
and cheats must needs join, for the most part, with 
the honest men, in enforcing the laws of honesty 
against men of their own stamp. Their own interest 
plainly requires that they should themselves be excep- 1 - 
tions to the rule : they could not possibly live were it 
otherwise. The necessary commerce of society can 
nowise be sustained where dishonesty and falsehood 
are the rule. Thieves and liars cannot, in the nature 
of things, trust each other enough to make it possible 
for them to exercise their craft, unless much the 
larger number of men be honest and true. Which 
explains why it* is that such depraved characters al- 
ways want their number to be comparatively few and 
select; insomuch as to insist, if need be, that most 
men be altogether unlike themselves. A state of 
things that should render them subject to the same 
arts which they practise on others would of course 
be fatal to them. Hence it is found that, when such 
characters are sifted out .and relegated off to some 
Botany Bay in a community by themselves, the ne- 
cessities of their state oblige the greater part of them 
to reform and turn honest men. 

This consideration proves, beyond 'question, that 
honest dealing is the general interest, nay, the general 
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necessity, of men in the social state. But there can 
hardly be one rule for the general interest of all, and 
another for the special interest of each. Let us next 
see, then, how the particular interest of individuals 
travels the same road. 

Now the rule of upright dealing is none other than 
the rule of equity and justice. It is simply doing to 
others as we would have them do to us ; and this, say 
what you will, is unquestionably the surest way of in- 
ducing others to do to us as they would have, us do to 
them. Truth begets trust. An honest man is not 
required, as such, to forego his own interest : his hon- 
esty merely prompts and binds him to respect the in- 
terest of those he is dealing with, as well as his own. 
It is by serving their interest, that he engages them 
to further his ; nor has he any other sound or safe 
way of engaging them to this. For instance, an hon- 
est farmer wants a ready and sure market for his 
produce : therewithal he may wish, honourably, to 
command the best prices of the market: in order to 
this, he spares no pains that what he offers for sale 
may be of the best ; or, if he offer an inferior article, 
he is equally careful that its quality be known, and 
that the price be graduated accordingly. He thus en- 
deavours to secure good purchasers, by making it the 
interest of good men to purchase of him. To this 
end he studies to gain their confidence. And he is 
afraid to gain this without first deserving it, lest a 
reaction should ensue : he dare not take advantage of 
their ignorance to-day, lest the same ignorance should 
work to his disadvantage to-morrow : he knows that, 
if he cheats them when they do not suspect him, they 
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will be very apt to snspect him when he has no 
thought of cheating them: and he will rather miss 
his just gain in a given case, than lose or even com^ 
promise the character upon which his future gains 
depend. 

The same rule holds in other departments of trade; 
An honest merchant will take the utmost care that 
what he buys in the way of stock be sound and gen- 
uine ; and then will be equally scrupulous, in turn, to 
put it to his patrons for just what it is; and will even 
take care that, of the two, it may prove better in the 
using than in his wording. Therewithal he will so fix 
his prices as to reconcile the purchaser's interest with 
his own. For how should a tradesman expect to build 
up his interest solidly and enduringly, save by making 
it really and truly for the interest of others to trade 
with him ? Moreover, as such a man respects his own 
character, so he will have respect to the characters 
of those from whom he buys. In this case, as in 
others, like will to like. And there is a certain in- 
stinct about rectitude, a kind of spontaneous free- 
masonry, which it is mighty dangerous to trifle with 
or to practise upon. Thus the man's honesty will 
shield him from the gamesters of the trade, and will 
guide him to the houses and the walks of honest men. 
lie will detect such gamesters by the twinkle of their 
eye, or the faltering of their voice, when they dream 
not of it : even when they are not playing their tricks, 
still a certain air and odour of the tricks they have 
been used to play will hang about their manner, to 
betray them, and warn him off from them. On the 
other hand, the sharking retailer, who strains to buy 
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as low and sell as high, as possible, will most likely 
resort to sharking wholesalers, who will not fail to 
.know their man, nor scruple to skin him. Thus the 
biter will be bitten : wishing to act the sharper, he will 
naturally be victimized by older sharpers than him- 
self ; and then he will be put to the necessity of 
cheating in turn, in order to make good the cheats 
which his own dishonesty has invited. 

But may not the crafty swindler serve his interest 
at my expense without ray perceiving it ? Yes, per- 
haps he may. And then, again, perhaps he may not. 
He cannot stand secure with me, unless he stand 
above suspicion. It is scarce possible that his voice, 
being tuned to falsehood, should have the clear ring 
of truth and honour in it. My ear, being true to my 
heart, will be very apt to note the tones of his voice, 
though his may not. And perhaps I shall suspect 
his tricks, perhaps detect them, without letting him 
know it ; perhaps I shall be as close with my distrust 
as he is with his fraud ; perhaps, while he is laughing 
in his sleeve at my simplicity, I shall be forming grave 
resolutions to cut his acquaintance ; and perhaps he 
will be left in ignorance of my real thoughts, until he 
guesses them out from the loss of my custom and the 
reservedness of my salutations. For the ways of sharp 
practice and shrewd bargaining seldom fail to intoxi- 
cate and infatuate those who adventure into them : 
such men presently grow to plume themselves on 
their arts of deceit; pride of skill blinds their eyes, 
and acts as a spell upon them ; so that they are them- 
selves deceived, long after they have ceased to deceive. 
In a word, the dust, which they are always trying to 
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throw in other people's eyes, just finds its way into 
their own. He who refuses to see what is right will 
soon fail to see what is prudent. 

. Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that the con- 
siderations, which draw so many into dishonest deal- 
ing, are shortsighted, hollow, and false. There is 
neither safety nor sense in trusting to them and act- 
ing upon them. I do not say that failure is certain 
to overtake those who do so; but I do say that the 
chances of escaping it are but as one in a hundred. 
And to take pride in the arts of sharp practice, as so 
many, especially new beginners, are apt to do, is a 
mark of a weak mind, and of low and vulgar tastes : 
there is nothing rational or manly in such pride : it is, 
as we sometimes say, to be "penny-wise and pound- 
foolish : " sheer silliness and stupidity lie at the bot- 
tom of it; and it is a prime article of manhood, and 
even of true policy, to scorn the arts whereon such 
folly builds. 

I have said that failure is not inevitably consequent 
upon the using of dishonest arts in business. If it 
were so, there would be no temptation to them, or, 
at least, none strong enough to draw so many into 
them. We "may sometimes see great riches gathered' 
by the practice of fraud and deceit : crafty cheaters 
sometimes raise large fortunes upon the ruins of bet- 
ter men. Such instances, however, are but as a few 
glittering prizes among a great many blanks. For, 
on the other hand, we may see large numbers daily 
brought to ruin by their own dishonesty ; their tricks 
blowing up their credit, and, soon after, sinking the 
men. Hence the common proverb, that in matters of 
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trade and business " honesty is the best policy." It 
is so indeed ; but the trouble is, that dishonest men 
do not understand it. For, that the eye may clearly 
see where the best policy is, the heart must be in full 
sympathy with what is right and true. - One who is 
known to make a conscience of telling the truth ; to 
be faithful in all his dealings ; to be exact and punc- 
tual in his engagements ; to be content with moder- 
ate and reasonable gains; and to look with scorn 
upon the arts of fraud ; such a man will, as a gen- 
eral thing, be sure to find favour among men; and 
by the strength of his friendships, . and the Divine 
blessing upon them, will be able to bear himself up in 
the world : whereas, if a man once begin to be marked 
as a shrewd bargainer, few will choose to have any 
dealings with him ; few will be disposed to lend him 
any countenance or support. 

So that, in the ordinary course of things, a plain, 
straightforward, honest man evidently stands upon a 
much surer footing than a master, of fraud, even as 
regards the matter of temporal prosperity and success. 
In fine, honest solid gains ; thrift, slow, perhaps, but 
sure, and still increasing with the time it runs ; confi- 
dence and respect, springing up quietly and of their 
own accord, and ever growing in strength as the ob- 
ject of them becomes better known ; staunch friends 
in adversity, and exemption from flatteries in prosper- 
ity; such are among what I have called the exter- 
nal benefits and advantages that naturally wait upon 
lesolute integrity and uprightness of dealing. 

If we rightly consider the internal rewards of such 
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a course, we shall find these rising to a still higher 
mark. They stand very much in the simple form of 
peace and tranquillity of mind; which, after all, is the 
real staple of happiness. " He that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely," saith the Wise Man. Such a walker 
will indeed find nothing in his walk to make him 
giddy ; he will miss the excitements and fascinations 
that lure and heguile the gambler into ruin : hut then 
he will he unharassed from within ; he will feel safe ; 
and in this feeling he will possess his lot in quietness 
and serenity of spirit. He will have no intricacies of 
movement to look after; no perplexing schemes to 
torment him; no artifices of pleated cunning to he 
wary about; no difficulties nor contradictions to stuff 
his pillow with thorns, and keep his mind in restless 
ecstasy. His acts and plans will all lie straight and 
even together, and he will have no fear of their get- 
ting at cross-purposes with each other. He will be at 
no trouble to reconcile the several parts of his con- 
duct, for these will all be drawn smoothly together by 
the common bond of truth that pervades them. He 
will dread no discovery, for he has nothing to con- 
ceal ; he will have no tracks to cover up, for he never 
goes where he is afraid or ashamed to be seen. O.n 
all these points, a bland, cheerful, high-hearted un- 
concernedness is his prerogative. No freaks of for- 
tune, no winds of accident, no strokes of mischance 
can shake his mind from its stronghold of confident 
thoughts and well-grounded trust. As for after-reck- 
onings, he is never unprepared for them. As his 
.cause rests upon plain facts, he has no apprehension 
but that these will take care both of it and of him. 
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He can meet his acquaintance with a free, open, un- 
embarrassed look, for he anticipates no reproaches 
from their tongues or eyes. But, what is more, he can 
meet the eye of solitude unabashed, and frank out his 
soul in converse with her, and dwell in her presence 
untouched with compunctious visitings. Wherever he 
goes, his path lies plain, clear, and easy before him : 
briers in it there are none, for the way is his own, and 
he has planted none; traps in it there are none, for 
the path is his own, and he has set none. He has no 
arts but honest arts ; and these, he knows, will bring 
him through unharmed. As all his deeds are fair and 
clear, he is bold to challenge the pryings even of hos- 
tile inquiry. Scrutinize his condiict to the utmost, 
and the better it will appear. And so he rests in the 
calm assurance that, however severe the inquisition 
may be, the Power in whom he trusts will in the issue 
" make his righteousness as clear as the light, and his 
just dealing as the noon-day." Thus he realizes in 
himself the Prophet's description: "He that walketh 
in righteousness, and speaketh uprightly ; he that de- 
spiseth the gain of deceits, that shaketh his hands 
from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from 
hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing 
evil; he shall dwell on high; his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks ; bread shall be given 
him ; his water shall be sure/' 

Finally, my brethren, the wisdom of upright and 
sincere conduct is very plain and certain, in respect 
of the life to come. It is securing the main chance: 
for such conduct, however it may pass with men, will 
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infallibly recommend a man to God, who sees it, 
marks it, and will finally reward it. In His sight, an 
honest and true heart is of the greatest price. It is 
such hearts that He chooses to abide with here, and 
will have to abide with Him hereafter. "Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord ? or who shall rise up 
in His holy place ? Even he that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart; that hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity, nor sworn, to deceive his neighbour." 
The cunningest devices of fraud will avail us nothing 
in the mansions of the blest. It will be of no use, 
no use, to shuffle and prevaricate there ! All such 
ignoble shifts, however they may, in some cases, serve 
the base ends of this life, will have no place in the 
other, save as matter of shame and confusion to those 
who have practised them. All things are naked and 
open to God now ; and He will make them so both to 
Angels and men hereafter. There is nothing hid, but 
what shall then be revealed ; nothing kept secret, but 
what shall then be brought to light. How mean, how 
despicable will all deceiving arts appear in that day, 
when every mask shall be torn off, every studied re- 
finement of fraud exposed, and nothing but simple 
and true-hearted honesty be able to stand the test ! 
Then will be seen what huge folly there is even in the 
artf ullest schemes of cunning, and what deep wisdom 
there is in plain and sincere dealing. 

Be it our study, then, to put from us every form 
and every grain of deceit and guile. If tempted there- 
to by any offers of worldly good, let us spurn at once 
the alluring bait from us with horror and scorn. If 
at any time we see men thriving by dishonest ways, 
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let us call to mind that in the last issue and upshot 
of things even "the prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them." " Till I die," says Job, "I will not remove my 
integrity from me : my heart shall not reproach me so 
long as I live." Let us make this resolution our own, 
and hold to it as our sheet-anchor till our dying-day. 
In whatever 'we do or say, let us hy all means be faith- 
ful and true ; deceiving no man ; beguiling no man to 
his damage ; punctual to our word and promise j firm 
and constant to our just engagements ; honest and 
fair in all our dealings. Last, not least, let us be sure 
that we not only propose to ourselves good and laud- 
able ends, but that we also pursue them by no means 
but what are just and pure ; remembering that 

" Him, only him, the shield of Heaven defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends." 



CHRISTIAN MODERATION. 

PHILIPPIANS iv. 5 : Let your moderation be known unto all 
men. 

THE Greek word which is here rendered moderation 
has no exact equivalent in our language. Perhaps I 
can best explain the passage by saying that moderation 
is here used in the sense of reasonableness or propor- 
tionateness; though I am not sure but equanimity 
would come nearer the full meaning of the original 
than any other single English word. 

But, whatever difficulty there may be as to the pre- 
cise meaning of the word, the practical scope of the 
text, or the general duty which it inculcates, is clear 
enough. To draw that duty out into some of its parts 
or particulars, will be the aim of the present discourse. 

In the verse preceding our text, the Apostle exhorts 
the Philippian brethren to "rejoice in the Lord al- 
ways/' On the other hand, in the verse which follows 
the text, he exhorts them not to be over-anxious or 
too much distressed about any thing. These two items 
of the context may help us to understand the practical 
bearing of that moderation which the text enjoins. It 
is merely a precept for the right framing and ordering 
of our lives as Christians. 

This precept, nevertheless, has a foundation in Na- 
ture. Experience finds it to be so, and reason approves 
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it. For the "human soul is to be regarded as consisting 
of various faculties or principles, all of which should 
stand in a certain equilibrium or harmony one with 
another. When any one of these principles runs to 
excess, it so far defeats the well-being of the subject, 
making him unwise in thought, and intemperate in 
act. Such excess is indeed a species of disease; and, if 
left to work its way unchecked, will naturally end in 
disorganizing the structure. On the other hand, con- 
cert and reciprocity among all these principles is the 
law of inward soundness. The right and healthy state 
is, when they all work together ; when each so acts as 
to help on the action of the others ; and when no one 
moves without setting all the rest in motion. And 
such is the original meaning of the word integrity : it 
is whole-mindedness. So that the man of integrity, in 
the proper sense of the term, is the man who gives to 
every part or faculty of his .being its due share in 
whatsoever he does ; that is, the man who acts integ- 
rally, and not fractionally : and as conscience is by 
nature the governing part of our being, so the con- 
scientious man is rightly called a man of integrity. 
In short, each of the principles in question should be 
so moderated and held in, as to move in symmetry 
and proportion with all the rest. And this is what we 
mean by a well-balanced mind ; or, to carry the same 
idea a little further, a well-balanced character : it is a, 
mind or a character of which all the forces are duly 
poised about their centre, so as to keep time and tune 
together. And, when such is the case, eccentric and 
exorbitant motions are naturally foreclosed, and a cer- 
tain evenness or equability of temper and carriage is 
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the proper result. Hence the common observation 
in reference to such a man is, that you may always 
know where to find him, and how to take him ; that 
is, as he is true to himself, so he will not "be false to 
others. 

Therefore it is, that moderation, though apt to 
seem dull or stagnant, is real strength ; or, to speak 
more correctly, it is the right pulse of a strong and 
healthy nature ; whereas, on the other hand, a lack of 
it commonly issues in mere violence, which, though 
really a weakness, or the result of weakness, is often 
mistaken for strength. For the proper effect of mod- 
eration is, to gather and concentrate all a man's 
powers upon a given work ; and his mind moves in 
it or about it calmly and without noise, because all 
his mental forces act in unison ; as a perfectly bal- 
anced wheel will revolve so smoothly, that an ignorant 
spectator may mistake its very swiftness of motion 
for rest. In accordance with this, the Wise Man tells 
us, " He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city." So, too, the man of a truly great 
mind is he who drops his wise words as occasion 
prompts, and goes right on about his business, as if 
nothing had happened. And in the practical con- 
cerns of life we often find that it requires great vig- 
our and grasp of understanding to be moderate, or to 
keep cool, which is the right temper of moderation. 
This is especially the case in times of high public ex- 
citement, when feeble minds are apt to be shaken 
from their orbits ; and because disorder is ever noisy, 
therefore the ignorant run after disorderly spirits, 
mistaking noise for power. Meanwhile, the same 
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pressure tliat frets and agitates the weak, calms the 
strong. 

So much for moderation as it shows the soul in 
concord with itself, or with its inward forces gathered 
up into unity and integrity of movement and pur- 
pose, instead of being dispersed and squandered in a 
fluctuation of extremes. But there is another and a 
higher view of the same quality in reference to the 
soul as mo yin g in harmony with the external appoint- 
ments of Nature and Providence. 

Now the Christian, by the very terms of his estate 
as a Christian, has a large scale whereby to form his 
practical estimates. Measured by this scale, the pres- 
ent life, and the things belonging to it, dwindle into 
comparative littleness and insignificance. Our time 
here is short; our gravest concerns, in so far as they 
must terminate here, are but trifles; the Gospel ev- 
erywhere supposes there is nothing in them really 
\vorth spending ourselves upon. Great riches, great 
honours, great popularities, titles, flatteries, what can 
they do for us a few years hence ? Great trials, great 
adversities, great sufferings, the angriest scoldings 
and buffetings of Fortune, what can they do against 
us when the grass is green upon our graves ? And it 
is a main point of Christian wisdom and strength to 
be able to set a just value upon the objects, events, 
and interests of this world; to take them for what 
they are really worth, so as not to be moved nor agi- 
tated by them more than in reason we ought. And 
by reason I here mean the right proportion of things 
according to the Christian scale. The plain course, 
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then, of Gospel reasonableness is, not to be much 
elated nor much depressed by any thing that may be- 
fall us here, unless the effect of it be likely to go with 
us hereafter. And to keep our thoughts and affec- 
tions attempered down to the Christian estimate of 
things, such is the office of that moderation which 
the text enjoins. I will not go so far as to say that 
nothing which may happen to us in this world is : 
worth a sigh or a tear ; for the sighs and tears of 
earth are transient like the occasions that beget them : 
but I will say, happy is he who has the art or the 
grace, not to joy nor grieve beyond the just allowance 
of Gospel reason. 

But it is time I should pass from this general view 
of the subject, and proceed to some particulars of the 
duty in question. And here there are certain points 
.so very plain and obvious, that it seems hardly worth 
the while to dwell upon them. It is enough barely to 
mention them in passing on to points not so obvious. 
I refer to such as these : That in regard to the things 
of this world we ought to reduce our desires and pur- 
suits within the bounds of modesty; to curb in and 
repress all exorbitances of feeling and imagination; 
and to chastise off all forms of moral intemperance. 
That fear, anger, sorrow, and the other passions of 
the soul should be restrained and tempered to the fit- 
ness and proportion of things, this is so near the 
alphabet of Christian duty, that there needs no length 
of argument or labour of statement to convince you 
of it. But there is another item in this account, the 
importance of which is not so commonly understood. 
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I allude to wliat may be called tlie exorbitaneies of 
the intellect. 

Now the lusts of the brain, as well as those of the 
flesh, should be checked and subdued. The faculties 
of intelligence, the thirst after knowledge, need to be 
kept in strict ward, and withheld from the excesses 
of an idle and prying curiosity, and regulated into 
harmony with the lines of duty and prudence. There 
is such a thing as incontinence of mind or thought. 
This excess has often manifested itself in a kind of 
speculative intemperance about the mysteries of the 
Divine nature and government, things quite beyond 
the reach of our faculties. The Christian world has 
known divers systems of theology, and some portions 
of it are now swarming with systems of infidelity, all 
conceived and born of this excess. And the natural 
result of such a course did not escape the insight of 
the great lawgiver of modern science. Eeferring to 
the mysteries in question, even as these are sometimes 
propounded in Scripture, he says, that "to press too 
far into them cannot but cause a dissolution and 
overthrow of the spirit of man." A position amply 
verified in our day, by men who, for all purposes 
of human rationality, have fairly addled their heads 
through sheer intemperance of speculation. 
,. In reference to all this, it may be fitly urged, that 
there are many things of which we must be contented 
to be ignorant. And in all things we must rest satis- 
fied with partial knowledge. For every thing runs 
out into infinity. And we may get so lost in the in- 
quisition of truth as to swamp the real interests of 
our being. A man may run riot in the gratifications 
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of the mind, as well as in those of sense. And the 
-effect of doing so is well illustrated in the anecdote 
of an ancient philosopher, who is said to have been 
so intent on the stars that he fell into the water; 
whereas, if he had been minding his steps, he might 
have seen the stars in the water. 

And so it should never be forgotten that our best 
use of light is for the guiding- of our steps. One of 
the wisest lessons we can here learn is this : 

* 

" That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure, and subtile ; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom : what is more, is fume, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence ; 
And renders us, in things that most concern, 
TJnpractis'd, unprepar'd, and still to seek." 

And we may always rest assured, that "light which 
leads astray cannot be light from Heaven." For the 
same reason, also, we should never think of finding 
truth, or any real illumination of mind, in any course 
or method of study that perplexes the lines of duty, or 
dulls the conscience. 

Our powers, therefore, of understanding are to be 
studiously held back from vain questions, from roving 
in speculative labyrinths and intricacies, and from ex- 
cursions into the realms of practical impertinence. 
The right use of those powers is, to help us in the 
mastery of. ourselves, to work as the sinews of self- 
control ; and this end is no less defeated when we are 
mastered by them, or drifted before them, than when 
they themselves succumb to the lower elements of our 
being. So that our thoughts should be sternly, though 
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not illiberally, ruled to such themes, and such meas- 
ures, as will subserve the right frame and conduct of 
life. To learn that which we can practise, and then 
to practise what we have learned, this should be our 
law of mental action. And to spend our minds upon 
things that lie beyond our sphere of practice, is a 
breach of that moderation which the Apostle enjoins ; 
and such a breach, withal, as tends to disorder and un- 
tune the whole inner man. 

But these are not the only, nor, perhaps, are they 
the worst inordinacies to which we are liable. For 
much the same is to be said concerning the insobrie- 
ties of religious emotion. And this seems well worth 
the heeding when, as in our time, there are so many 
influences at work to produce or to foster a fitful and 
spasmodic piety; a piety that runs in a series of fevers, 
and agues, or that goes by alternate inflation and col- 
lapse. Spasms and paroxysms are not the right pulse 
of the Christian life. The proper temperature of 
health stands in an even and equable warmth, and 
not in vibrating between the extremes of heat and 
cold, all flame to-day, and all frost to-morrow. And 
so true piety is a fire that burns inwardly, and radiates 
into all the parts of our being alike, and thus regu- 
lates itself into steadiness and constancy; instead of 
gathering into eruptive or explosive emphasis here 
and there, and bursting out now in one spot, now in 
another. 

When people go to stimulating themselves into ec- 
stasies of devotional enthusiasm, we have a right to 
anticipate a time of reaction, when the extreme .of. 
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zeal will be followed by its opposite. And so the 
spiritual life, if such it may be called, will be at the 
best but an interchange of soaring and plunging, now 
expatiating among the clouds, and anon sprawling in 
the dirt. Instead of this, we should endeavour to 
shun extremes, and moderate our powers into a cer- 
tain smooth and mellow composedness of action. For 
true religion is an orderly and well-regulated thing : 
as its reasons and motives are always the same; as 
fixedness and permanence is the law of them; so it 
draws from them a rule of uniformity, and frames 
itself to their aspect of quiet firmness and stability. 

And yet how often is religion to be seen moving as 
if it were all sail and no ballast, and consequently 
drifting hither and thither with every wind that 
blows ! Certainly, in our time, the soul that would 
move straight and sure to its haven needs to be well 
ballasted with soberness and discretion. Every now 
and then, our ship, however storm-proof it may seem, 
is liable to be struck by some gale of popular excite- 
ment, and driven far from its course, and perhaps 
wrecked ere the gale be spent. Those periodical fits 
of piety, which are now so much in vogue, are to be 
distrusted as a snare. For, as they prove the relig- 
ious life to be already distempered and weak, so they 
are apt to make it more so. And besides, when they 
pass off, as they are sure to do, they are apt to leave 
upon others, and even upon the subject himself, a 
sense of unreality and sham in what he has pro- 
fessed: from having cheated himself with a mere ex- 
citement of the animal spirits, he naturally grows 
into a distrust of religion itself. Hence it is, no 
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.doubt, that we may so often see a paroxysmal piety 
ending in a hardened insensibility. 

But even if such be not the result, still it is better 
to avoid these convulsive turns of devotion. For they 
cannot really advance us on our way ; rather, though 
they may at first seem to further us, yet in the long 
run they can scarce fail to hinder us. The right 
method of spiritual progress is, to hasten slowly ; else 
our very hkste may but cause us to stumble and fall ; 
in which case others also will be likely to stumble 
over us. Such overstrainings of speed may seem to 
have a heat of affection in them; but it is not a 
healthy and natural heat, such as enables and dis- 
poses one to right action; but rather a morbid, fe- 
verish heat, that shatters the energies of duty, and 
puts them out of frame. So that by taming down our 
spirits, and reining them in to such a pace as they 
can keep up without flagging, we shall not only get 
along faster on the whole, but our strength for fur- 
ther travel will be ever increasing with the distance 
foregone. 

It is true, our religious life cannot always be main- 
tained at the same level: do the best we can, there 
will yet be more or less of rising and falling in 
its course. The bosom, however self-restrained, will 
sometimes get surcharged with happy thought, so as 
to swell up and overflow : the soul- cannot choose but 
be surprised, at times, into elevations which it has not 
strength to keep: the spirit's eye will now and then 
catch visions that stay but long enough to reveal the 
dimness of its ordinary sight : hope sometimes bright- 
ens its face upon us, to be darkened anon by clouds 
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of doubt and misgiving. Such inequalities we can 
never, in our mortal state, altogether outgrow. Con- 
ditioned as we now are, our better will has no way to 
stand but by withstanding ; and so long as this is the 
case with us, we cannot but be liable to have periods 
of standing still, and perhaps even of going back. On 
the other hand, the best graces of the Spirit, however 
transfused into the current of our life, will have their 
times of kindling into special radiance, so as to shine 
out through the windows of the soul. And it may be 
that such extraordinary flashes of light and joy are 
needful from time to time, to invite us still onward 
and upward. 

Nevertheless the true rule of spiritual success ap- 
pears to be this: That we should ever be trying our 
best to keep what we have got ; and also be somewhat 
on our guard against getting more than we can keep. 
Nor, in the matter of our religious life, ought we to 
forget that the deepest streams are the stillest. And 
the same holds true here, as in regard of our human 
affections : " They are the patient sorrows that touch 
nearest." A wordy grief is not a grief that strikes 
deep; and he has but little love who can tell how 
much he has, or who likes to be making a show of it. 
And so a genuine religious joy has nothing light or 
garish in its habit : it is a solid, grave, severe thing, 
dwelling far more in the heart than on the tongue or 
in the face; it is a "concord that elevates the mind, 
and stills : " and when the soul has most of it, then 
it is most apt to stay within itself, being so inwardly 
taken up with it, as to lose the power of expressing 
it; whereas the laughter that "is as the crackling of 
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thorns under the pot," is but "the laughter of the 
fool." 

Moreover the inequalities of which I have spoken 
are but different degrees of one and the same prin- 
ciple, not the alternate rising and setting of opposite 
principles. Then, too, even at that, they are rather to 
be deprecated than encouraged. The proper use of 
them is, to take down our pride, to dismantle our 
self-reliance, and to make the soul humble, or to keep 
it so. So that these inequalities nowise infer any 
ground of approval for those altitudes which inspire 
giddiness, or for those exultations which breed se- 
curity and levity of spirit. And, after all, the best 
style of religion is that which causes the soul to glide 
on towards the ocean of eternity with an even, tran- 
quil, silent motion. 

Be it our endeavour, then, to observe the modesties 
of devotion ; to shun those extravagances of zeal to- 
day which promise nothing but lethargy to-morrow; 
to school our feelings down to that pitch where they 
can sustain themselves ; and to chastise all insobri- 
eties of spirit out of our behaviour. We want no 
such fires of devotion at night as will leave our hearts 
cold and numb in the morning. And probably our 
best and safest way is, to cultivate those forms and 
degrees of piety which have their natural issue in the 
practical virtues, or which may be worked up in the 
regular and solid structure of a pure and upright life. 
And, in pursuance of this method, the lusts and pol- 
lutions of earth are to be carefully weeded out of the 
soul one by one, and in like sort to be replaced with 
the beautifying graces of the Spirit, and with the 
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acting out of those graces in our whole deportment, 
public and private; conversing with ourselves and 
others in a constant, even course, still like ourselves, 
and like Him who has called us : for nothing is more 
unseemly or more unedifying than to see a man's life 
, full of ups and downs, one step like a Christian, and 
another like a worldling. 

Such are two, perhaps I should say the two main ' 
articles of that moderation which the text enjoins. 
Having thus specified the higher particulars of it, I 
suppose it hardly worth the while to enlarge much on 
those which refer to the appetites of the "body. The 
firm rule and mastery of these is of course included in 
the duty under consideration. For, as we must first 
be men before we can be Christian men, so the pre- 
cepts of Christian virtue must be supposed to cover 
the ground of whatsoever is at strife with the constit- 
uent virtues of manhood. And if the exorbitances 
of the mind and spirit need to be guarded against, 
much more do those of the body: if we must be or- 
derly and self-restrained in the nobler service of the 
soul, much more must we be so in that of the senses. 
For the mind cannot be even so much as capable of 
rational and spiritual delights, unless it stand free 
and pure from the crude and clammy and stupefying 
vapours which are generated in a life of sensual indul- 
gence. Stuffing the appetites of the body renders all 
the faculties of the soul dull, sleepy, and sottish : the 
thick fumes of gluttony and drunkenness strangle the 
very beams of that light whereby the inner man is 
liable to be surprised into transports of intellectual or 
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emotional excess. So that temperance in meats and 
drinks, and in all the pleasures and begnilements of 
the flesh, though a necessary part, is notwithstanding 
but the lowest part of that moderation to which St. 
Paul exhorts his readers. That we should keep our 
bodies under, is more than enforced by the duty of 
keeping even our minds and spirits under. And in 
thus schooling us against the dangers of manhood 
the Apostle tacitly conveys the strongest possible 
warning against all such carnal excesses as might in- 
deed secure us from those dangers, but only by sink- 
ing us below them. For, of course, there can be no 
danger of a man's living too fast in his soul, when his 
soul is itself paralyzed by the surfeits and intoxica- 
tions of sense. 

Such, then, appears to be the scope of the Apostolic 
precept in question. It is the reverse of what is some- 
times spoken of as a " going by fits and starts." It is 
that solid and serene composure of spirit which forms 
the ground of Christian steadfastness and constancy. 
We should have the loins of our minds girded up in 
the bands of sobriety; all our inward forces should be 
attempered into a certain self-sustaining equipoise, 
that so our life may roll smoothly and equably in its 
proper orbit. Not only should our natural faculties 
be kept each in its place, and all in due order for the 
higher life, but even the parts and motions of this 
life itself should be so adjusted to-day that we may 
have more of it, or at least as much of it, to-morrow. 
Nothing within us, not even the life of the Spirit, is 
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to run at large, as going by a separate will of its own; 
but all are to move as eying that Sovereign Will 
which is ever the same. So moving, they will make 
sweet music together, and all disorder and strife and 
division will be worked out of them. Thus should it 
be with him who has found out 

" A rest for his desires ; and sees all things 
Beneath him ; and hath learn'd this book of man, 
Full of the notes of frailty." 

Nor, finally, is it enough that we have such a form 
or such a measure of the virtue in question as may 
satisfy our own judgment, or that of a select few who 
may regard us with the partiality of friendship. For, 
as in many things we are liable to be self -deceived, so 
in none, perhaps, is this liability stronger than in the 
article of mastering and controlling ourselves. Inso- 
brieties steal upon us unawares : we are apt to fancy 
ourselves calm and composed even in our greatest tu- 
mults and perturbations of mind ; and others can 
sometimes read our agitations in the very tones of 
voice with which we are protesting our freedom from 
them. So that our moderation or composedness of 
soul should be open and manifest ; such that those 
about us may take knowledge of it, and catch a sort 
of blessed infection from it : we should not only com- 
mune with our own heart, and in our chamber, and be 
still ; but should carry the atmosphere of that com- 
munion and stillness into our social intercourse and 
conversation. 

And it is to be further noted, that men of unsteady 
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tempers are sometimes in a mood of steadiness. We 
are prone to be inconstant even in our inconstancy ; 
and a turn of steadiness may be but one of the changes 
through which our unsteadiness fluctuates ; a link of 
rest, so to speak, in a chain of restlessness. We may 
have our times or seasons of moderation, or of some- 
thing that looks like it, and may be mistaken for it ; 
and those who meet with us at such times may take a 
wrong impression of iis. Our moderation, therefore, 
should be of that confirmed and constant sort, that it 
may be known to all who have any acquaintance with 
us; the regular, every-day habit, and not an occasional 
robing, of our life ; that is, it should be properly char- 
acteristic of us. For that which is most apt to be 
known by all who haye any knowledge of us, is our 
character; a most subtile and indefinable thing in- 
deed, and which reveals itself by insensible transpira- 
tions, insomuch that few can tell what they know of 
it, or how they came to know it; yet, if you can but 
get at the real sense men have of it, you will find a 
wonderful agreement respecting it among all who 
come within its influence. 

The conclusion from all which is, that the temper 
of equanimity, or the spirit of Christian reasonable- 
ness, should be so formed within us, and diffused 
through us, as to be properly characteristic of us, in- 
somuch that our moderation will be known unto all 
men. And when such is the case with us, then will 
others feel that we are indeed founded on a rock; that 
our spirit dwells in an invisible castle, but not of air ; 
that our hopes are fixed upon something more solid 
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tlian this world ; that our soul is built upon the im- 
mutabilities of God. In brief, such a firm and set- 
tled composedness will manifest that we have indeed 
erected ourselves above ourselves; and from us men 
will needs take knowledge of that indwelling Divinity 
which could so compose the otherwise divided and 
distracted house of our being. 
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iv. 3 : Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

THE chapter in which these words are found is a 
good deal occupied with urging upon the Christian 
brethren the motives and reasons of unity among 
themselves. The temper or disposition of such unity 
is made to consist in charity or love. And we can 
easily understand how love is, and indeed must he, 
the right disposition of unity, inasmuch as it is the 
principle which naturally draws and knits men to- 
gether in concord and peace. After designating the 
virtues of lowliness, meekness, long-suffering, and mu- 
tual forbearance, all which are indeed manifestations 
of love, after designating these as the proper means 
of unity, the Apostle adds the following considera- 
tions as holy inducements and obligements thereto: 
" There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism ; one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all/ 3 That 
the Church of Christ is one body ; that His Spirit is 
the one soul animating that body; that we all aim 
at and expect one reward ; acknowledge one Master ; 
profess one faith; are initiated by one baptism; are 
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sons of tlie same Father, whose majesty is over all, 
whose providence orders all, and whose graces are in 
all ; these several reasons are bound up together in 
one strong and conclusive argument and obligation to 
labour for unity and peace among ourselves. Noth- 
ing can be more just and beautiful, or, let me add, 
more profoundly philosophical, than this little piece 
of Apostolic reasoning. 

The Apostle, in writing to the Komans, pleads the 
same cause, and urges to the same duty, in a manner 
very different indeed, but perhaps equally philosoph- 
ical and just: "As we have many members in one 
body, and all members have not the same office ; so 
we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another." In this, and in what im- 
mediately follows, he makes an argument in behalf of 
unity from the very diversity of gifts bestowed upon 
those to whom he is writing. This may seem para- 
doxical at first sight; but, on looking further into 
it, we shall find it most reasonable and wise. What 
then ! are the mental and moral differences of men 
any sound reason why they should stand together in 
unity of action and in mutual interest ? Unquestion- 
ably they are. Men's differing in gifts and virtues 
is the very condition of their serving and helping 
one another. If they were all the same thing right 
over and over, then any one of them would be just as 
good as the whole, and tliey would have no need of 
each other. If the foot were but another head, then 
it could be of no use to the head ; in which case there 
could be no ground of unity betwixt them. The head 
plainly wants the foot, because it is a foot, and not a 
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head. That my friend differs from me in tastes, facul- 
ties, and acquirements, is the very reason why I want 
him, in order to make up what is lacking in myself. 
If he were just like me in all these respects, then he 
could he no sort of addition to me ; I should have no 
need of him, no use for him; and might as well be 
with my looking-glass as with him. But because he 
has certain things which I have not, therefore I want 
him ; therefore I cleave to him in the unity of friend- 
ship : otherwise there were nothing to draw and hold 
us together. I have quite enough of myself, without 
conversing with any mere repetitions of myself. 

Such are some of St. Paul's reasons and arguments 
in behalf of the duty enjoined by our test. 

I propose to discourse somewhat upon the general 
subject-matter thus brought before us.. The question 
is interesting and important in itself; and we have 
further cause for moving it, in that a good deal of er- 
ror and mischief has sometimes arisen from misplac- 
ing the grounds of unity in the Church. 

"Wherein, then, does the unity in question properly 
consist ? what are the right grounds, means, and ends 
of it ? how is it practicable, and why is it desirable ? 

Now men too often think and speak of unity as if 
it could not well consist with any sort or measure of 
diversity. This is making unity a naked, paltry syn- 
onym of sameness ; which is just like predicating mu- 
sical harmony of a monotone. In the proper sense, 
unity rather implies some kind of diversity : it is the 
drawing together of various and, it may be, even oppo- 
site things, under the ordering of a common purpose 
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or law; and the greater diversity there is in the things, 
the deeper and more varied is the harmony resulting 
from their concurrence. 

Thus the very idea of unity involves something of 
manifoldness : this is its constituent principle; and, 
without more or less of this, it dwindles and. flat- 
tens into oneness, which is to unity what mere sur- 
face is to a solid sphere. Therefore it is that unity 
gives strength. And an action is rendered strong in " 
proportion to the number of coordinate and divergent 
forces that are made to work together under the rec- 
onciling and controlling virtue of some higher power. 
Nor should it here be overlooked or forgotten, that 
in the department of moral and spiritual forces we 
meet with far other laws than those which govern in 
mathematical science. For, in the former, because 
two given things do not agree together, it by no 
means follows but that both of them may agree with 
a third. On the contrary, the association of the third 
may be just what was wanting, in order to develop 
some latent power or principle pervading them all, 
which, overcoming their repugnances, shall draw and 
knit them into a firm unity and accordance. For ex- 
ample, because A and B have never been friends to- 
gether, it must not thence be assumed but that both 
of them may be friends with 0. The presence of 
may be just the right force to develop a friendly and 
cordial feeling between A and B, His family may in- 
termarry with both the other families, and thus be 
the means of tying them all up in love and peace to- 
gether. This would be an instance of unity growing 
from an enlarged diversity of elements : when there 
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were but two, they could not be at peace; when there 
were three, they could not remain at odds. 

And so, a great -many men, though differing very 
widely in views and aims and sentiments, may nev- 
ertheless agree in attachment to a particular object. 
Here we have an unity of affection consisting with, 
it may be, the greatest diversity in all other respects. 
And, which is more, the natural effect of such diver- 
sity will be to strengthen that unity : the several men 
will be apt to cherish and cleave to the object all the 
more, because of its power to inspire them with a 
common sentiment stronger than all their points of 
difference. For there is that in human natiire which, 
even when left to itself, but much more when in- 
formed with Christian grace, grapples and holds men 
with special tenacity to an object or cause which, ap- 
pealing to the common principles of their being, and 
striking a cord that vibrates through all their bosoms 
alike, draws them put of and above themselves and 
their several interests, and makes them to be and feel 
as brethren. It is an instance wherein " one touch of 
Nature makes the whole world kin/' And the in- 
stance is the more precious in their sight, and takes 
the deeper hold on their life, for the elements of con- 
flict which would else make them foes, and for the 
motives and occasions of division and discord from 
which it rescues them. If I can unite with my neigh- 
bour in but one thing, then, surely, I ought to make, 
and, if not unkindly disposed, I shall make, so much 
the more of that one thing. The cause that unites us 
will be the dearer to me for the sympathy it kindles 
amidst so many points of antipathy. 
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So that, where many men of many niinds agree and 
unite in any tiling, their union and agreement therein 
will, within certain limits and conditions, stand firm 
and strong in proportion to the arguments of differ- 
ence which it surmounts, to the variety of thoughts 
and interests which it reconciles, and to the collateral 
repugnancies and antagonisms which it overcomes : 
the very pressure arising from their included diversity 
of aims and powers serves to make strong the bands 
of their common life ; provided, of course, that such 
pressure be not strained beyond a certain pitch, nor 
concentrated overmuch on a particular point ; which 
is such an exception as only confirms the rule. 

The principle in hand is well illustrated, and on a 
large scale, in the structure and working of our great 
National Constitution. Here we have an instance not 
only of diversity in unity, but of unity deriving great 
strength from that very diversity ;" a nation made up 
of many parts, each being complete and independent 
in itself, yet all of them growing together into a consis- 
tent and harmonious whole. And is it not clear that 
we prize that which makes us one people all the more 
forasmuch as it still permits us to be many peoples ? 
Can it be doubted that the whole is much stronger 
for being made up of many parts than it could be 
if it were a whole without parts ? Unquestionably 
the several members, from their very freedom of in- 
dividual life, contribute so much the more to feed 
and augment the common life. Because with us the 
powers of the Nation are distributed into divers local 
governments, therefore the stupendous fabric of our 
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General Government stands far more secure in our 
attachment and allegiance than it could do if all 
those powers were centralized and consolidated in 
one. Thus from our freedom of diversity the prin- 
ciple of unity sucks growth and vigour : the current 
of national spirit and feeling runs the deeper, because 
the nationality is of such a scope and texture as serves 
at once to cherish and compose those very elements 
which, but for that nationality, would waste them- 
selves in perpetual conflict. So, at least, I am sure it 
ought to be, and so I think it is. 

A great English writer, of our time speaks of the 
American State as an "unknit Eepublic." And to a 
distant or a superficial observer it may well appear 
such : for the diversity of external form and move- 
ment hides from him the vital power wherein their 
unity consists ; the members are so great and so 
many, that he perceives not the force and working 
of that common life which knits and holds them to- 
gether. Perhaps a deeper and juster insight would 
disclose that our Constitution is therefore strong, 
because its nature permits, and even invites, such a 
growth of the several parts as renders the union of 
all manifestly necessary to the well-being of each ; 
and because it generates in them such a fulness of 
individual life, that they can nowise live together, 
except in the bonds of a common life. For would 
not the several States, even because they are so big 
and mighty, be ever fighting and warring against each 
other, but for the National Constitution to keep the 
peace betwixt them ? But, as it is, their great di- 
versity of interest is the very thing that, more than 
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all others, serves to interest tliem in one another: 
their noblest mutualities grow from that self -same 
freedom which invites their individualities into full 
development. 

The working of the same law is widely exemplified 
in the history of those religious bodies where unity, 
if such it may be called, has proceeded by excluding 
diversity. For how can there be much energy of pub- 
lic life, unless the powers of individual life have free 
play ? Or what motive can any one member have for 
holding fast his place in a body where the other mem- 
bers are little more than repetitions of himself ? So 
that uniformity of the parts is the very thing to pre- 
clude any vital knitting of them together. That the 
members are not allowed to differ, is the very reason 
why they cannot agree. It makes them so much 
alike as to have little need of one another. Thus the 
self-same principle, in virtue of which they thought 
to be strong, has proved their greatest source of weak- 
ness. There was little in them to be held together, 
therefore they have been continually splitting asunder. 
In other words, they have lacked strength of unity 
exactly in proportion as their way of seeking it has 
been by preventing diversity of interest, of charac- 
ter, of thought, and sentiment, and by withholding 
or repressing freedom of mental, moral, and vital 
evolution. 

It is on this principle that the Church has acted in 
making her ground and matter of unity to consist, 
not in theologic abstractions, but in historical facts ; 
and breaches of unity have commonly sprung from 
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endeavouring to substitute the former for the latter. 
Of those theologic abstractions the Eomish dogma of 
Transubstantiation is an instance. And the .old Puri- 
tan dogma, known as the Five Points of Calvinism, is 
another. Now the proper effect of such abstractions, 
whether in Church or State, is to tear asimder : the 
only energy they have is a divulsive energy. In 
which respect they are just the reverse of matters-of- 
fact. For it is the nature of facts that they touch 
and fit the mind on all sides : they combine as many 
elements of thought as there are faculties and apt- 
itudes in man. So that the same fact has divers 
meanings, and affords matter for many and various 
considerations; insomuch that of any given number 
of minds each may take some special consideration 
above the rest : they all see the same fact, but not all 
the same matter in the fact; and are all held to the 
same object, but not all by the same aptitude or fac- 
ulty. Thus facts furnish ground for unity in diver- 
sity. And on a platform framed of such materials a 
man can agree with others without ceasing to be him- 
self; or he can differ from others, and even from 
himself, without any breach of unity. His holding to 
the same facts with others nowise obliges him to have 
the same thoughts or opinions as others respecting 
them. 

Notwithstanding, men may often be heard talking 
and arguing as if there could be no unity in the 
things of religion without agreement in thought and 
opinion. And forasmuch as such agreement mani- 
festly cannot consist with liberty and intelligence ; 
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forasmuch as it can only be had by crushing down all 
individuality of life and thought under an iron law of 
uniformity; forasmuch as men can nowise be made 
to see all alike, except either by putting out their 
eyes or by keeping them in the dark; the inference 
of course is, that unity is not a desirable thing ; and 
therefore that breaches of unity are neither bad in 
themselves nor criminal in their authors. 

Accordingly, one of the most brilliant and popular 
writers of our time has undertaken to prove, that 
unity in the Church is an impossibility ; a thing 
which never has been, a,nd never can be, and which it 
is the height of absurdity to expect. He is referring 
to the Church of England. "The Apostolic Succes- 
sion," says he, " she may have, or may not have. But 
unity she most certainly has not, and never has had. 
It is matter of perfect notoriety, that her formularies 
are framed in such a manner as to admit to her high- 
est offices men Avho differ from each other more widely 
than a very High-Churchman differs from a Eoman 
Catholic, or a very Low-Churchman from a Presbyte- 
rian ; and the general leaning of the Church has been 
sometimes one way, and sometimes another." Then, 
after mentioning several questions, such as " Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism," "the operation of the 
Sacraments," and the just grounds and limits of ec- 
clesiastical authority and private judgment, wherein 
there have been and are great differences of opinion, 
he adds the following: "All these different opinions 
are held, avowed, preached, printed, within the pale 
of the Church, by men of unquestioned integrity 
and understanding. Is it not, then, mere mockery 
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to attach so much importance to unity in form and 
name, when there is so little in substance ? " * 

This argument has undoubtedly been regarded by 
many as settling the question. And if agreement in 
opinion were the only unity possible or desirable, the 
reasoning might be conclusive; this being a sort of 
unity which it were plainly ridiculous to assert, and 
vain to expect. But then it so happens that this is a 
kind of unity which candid and understanding men 
do not think of asserting or expecting. For, indeed, 
opinion is nowise the proper matter of ecclesiastical 
unity, any more than of civil or of domestic unity. 
And is it so very hard to conceive of such a thing as 
imity of interest, of action, of affection, of spirit, or of 
organization, coexisting with diversity of opinion, and 
even deriving strength therefrom ? Is a man bound 
to consider his opinions infallible, and so to make 
them matter of conscience, and esteem them above 
every thing else? May not several persons unite in 
loving and cherishing the same object, without hold- 
ing the same opinions concerning that object ? May 
not a man think freely, and have his own opinions, 
without preferring them to every thing else, to father 
and mother, or wife and children, or country, or 
Church ? Cannot a man and his wife differ in opin- 
ion, without breach of that sacred unity in which it is 
their duty and honour and happiness to live ? Nay, 
cannot a man differ from himself, change his opin- 
ions, without ceasing to be at unity with himself ? 
Must any man, does any wise man, so conceit of his 

* Macaulay's Essays, 
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opinions, as to be willing for their sake to break char- 
ity, and commit civil or domestic or religious schism, 
and curse all those who dissent from him? For in- 
stance, there are among us many and great differences 
of political opinion: but is there any American so 
unworthy of that great and glorious name, so smitten 
with his own wisdom, so conceited and selfish and 
base, as to prize his opinions above his country, or 
above his country's welfare and honour ? In a word, - 
must a man's opinions, those mushrooms of the brain, 
be dearer to him than any or all other objects ? And 
if so, what is this but to make his opinions his god ? 
If we cannot find other and better things to love than 
our opinions, the Lord help us, and send us at least a 
grain of sense ! 

Unquestionably we are all of us apt to overween 
very much of our opinions. But this is one of the 
forms, and certainly not the least offensive, of that 
selfishness whence so many evils grow. For, in the 
words of Dr. South, " man naturally is scarce so fond 
of the offspring of his body as of that of his soul. 
His notions are his darlings : so that neither children 
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nor self are half so dear to him as the only-begotten 
of his mind." And perhaps this is one, and by no 
means the least, of the evils which it is the office and 
aim of the Church to cure, by inspiring us with no- 
bler feelings and attachments, and by giving us loves, 
cares, aims, objects, hopes, and comforts, more pre- 
cious in our regard than these puny sprouts of the 
brain. Who knows but that the Church may be just 
what we most need, in order to keep the soul low and 
humble, and to check those self-complacencies which 
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it is apt to grow into by overweening of its opinions, 
more than by any other thing whatsoever ? 

So much, then, for the argument which would 
make away with every thing like unity in the Church, 
because, forsooth, there has always been, and, from 
the constitution and condition of the human mind, 
must always be, more or less diversity of opinion. 
And, sure enough, on this ground, it must be con- 
fessed that unity in the Church is an impossible, or 
at least an impracticable, thing. Nor is there any 
remedy at last, but that every man must be his own 
Church ; and when this is the case, it will probably 
not be long but every man will be his own god. And 
the argument holds equally good in respect of the 
family and the State; for unity can as little stand 
with diversity of opinion in these as in the Church: 
so that we are driven on to the upshot, that every 
man must be his own commonwealth. 

Assuredly it is not the having their several opin- 
ions, though it is considerable that the wisest men 
are apt to have the fewest of them, and to set the 
least by them; they having changed their opinions 
too often to be much in love with them ; I say, it is 
not the having their several opinions, but the making 
too much of them, the being unreasonably fond of 
them, and as unreasonably persecuted for them; it is 
not the differing in their minds and views, but the 
preferring certain airy and ineffective notions of their 
own to all external forms of truth and good ; this is 
the main cause that has split men into so many relig- 
ious sects and parties, and set or kept them at enmity 
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and strife. And surely it cannot be out of place to 
remember here, that, according to a no less profound 
than beautiful test, we are to "know that we haye 
passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren," not because we love our own opinions. In 
the strength of which principle, overcoming the divid- 
ing forces of self- wise or self-willed opinion, there is 
room enough for unity; nor can it be amiss to urge 
and exhort men to such unity, so long as those divid-. 
ing forces continue to operate. And, instead of lay- 
ing so much stress on opinion, as if this were the only 
matter of unity, how much better would it be, to re- 
member the maxim acted upon of old by different 
parties in the Church, that " Catholics, as Catholics, 
agree always in matters of faith, and good Catholics 
never break charity; but the best Catholics, as men, 
may vary in their opinions." Certainly no man ought 
to call himself a Churchman, or even a Christian, who 
does not hold the Church to be of more importance to 
him than his opinions. And if we can consent to live 
in unity and fellowship with others only on condi- 
tion that they think just as we do, then we may 
well suspect that, instead of being in love with the 
truth, we are but hugging our own brain-sick fancies 
painted up in her likeness. 

Wherefore, notwithstanding the many instances of 
schismatical practice in modern times, and notwith- 
standing the many arguments and apologies that have 
been set up in defence of them, I still think that we 
may safely fall back and rest upon the old obligations 
to Christian unity so often and so earnestly pressed in 
Holy Writ. Nor am I yet persuaded but that St. Paul, 
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when he besought the brethren that they should " en- 
deavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace," understood the constitution of the human 
mind as well as those do who, in later days, have been 
wont to urge that constitution as an insuperable bar 
to such unity. But then it is all-important that we 
should not misplace the grounds of unity in the 
Church. As already explained, men must be left free 
to differ, else there is no hope of their being able to 
agree. Liberty of thought and opinion is indispen- 
sable to unity of interest, of purpose, of action, of 
organization; in a word, to all the issues of a common 
life, though not indeed to those of a common death. 
Without such liberty, men can nowise be held together, 
but by smothering and extinguishing in them the 
powers of thought. Men without eyes, or men with- 
out light, need not indeed differ much in their vision 
of things. But so long as men see at all, they must 
and will see differently. 

Now this freedom of thought and opinion the 
Church whose children we are gives and guarantees 
in most ample measure. The idea of coming at unity 
of life by repressing diversity of gifts has not entered 
her head. And most of the modern schisms from this 
Church have mainly grown from attempts to reduce 
and circumscribe her freedom in this regard. For in- 
stance, the old Calvinists went out of the Church, not 
because she would not let them be Calvinists, but 
because she would not let them compel others to be 
so. And in our own time much harm has been done, 
or rather threatened, on both sides, or in both ex- 
tremes, of the Church, from undertaking to shut up 
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certain questions which the Church has wisely left 
open. Some of our Bishops even, both High-Church 
and Low-Church, (for bishops are but men,) have in 
certain cases gone well nigh to the length of setting 
up their private tastes and opinions as a law to the 
Clergy under them. But the Church's law of free- 
dom has proved too strong for them ; and I thank 
God that it has. 

Finally, my brethren, do not cease to pray for the 
blessings of civil and religious unity and peace. A 
concern for the peace and happiness of our country is 
not only a political, but a religious virtue : it becomes 
us both as men and as Christians : it stands not on 
the narrow bottom of self-interest, but on a more gen- 
erous principle ; partaking of the love of God and the 
love of our neighbour ; because, while seeking the 
public peace, we show our obedience to the one, and 
our beneficence to the other. And as we are con- 
cerned for the welfare of our country in general, so we 
ought to be for that of the Church in particular. The 
Kingdom of our Lord, as well as other kingdoms and 
societies, must stand by the cultivation of peace and 
unity among its members. Joined to one common 
head, Christians should also be joined to each other, 
" keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace." 
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I. TIMOTHY n. 1, 2: I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men ; for kings, and all that are in authority ; that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 

FROM several passages in this Epistle, it appears 
that St. Paul, acting in pursuance of his Apostolic 
commission, had appointed his beloved Timothy to 
the special charge and oversight of the Ephesian 
Christians ; having clothed him with certain eminent 
and peculiar powers of government and discipline. 
Our text is a part of the Apostle's instructions to his 
deputy, how to order and frame the public services of 
the Church. 

The whole world was at that time under heathen 
rule. The powers which then bore sway had none 
but heathen religions ; knew of none others, or knew 
of them only to persecute and oppress them. And all 
those forms of heathenism were full of idolatry and 
superstition, with their attendant trains of cruelties 
and immoralities. 

The States and Commonwealths of the world were 
closely leagued with these shapes of religious false- 
hood and wrong : emperors, kings, and princes were 
generally pledged to the defence of them, often to 
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the propagation of them : the entire circulation of 
the body politic was more or less infected with their 
spirit: there was no form of idolatry or superstition 
so gross or so foul, but that it stood clothed with the 
sanctions of public authority and law. Thus human 
governments, besides the evils naturally incident to 
them as such, had snperadded whatever other evils 
heathenism is apt to generate or to foster. 

With all these heathen religions the Gospel ran in 
utter and irreconcilable conflict. Between it and 
them no combination, nor even any compromise, was 
possible. It offered them no terms ; it allowed them 
no quarter. Its claims against them were exclusive ; 
its hostility to them, inexorable. The Christian be- 
liever was in no case to fraternize with them, nor con- 
nive at them : whatever sanctions of public authority 
they might bring, to challenge his obedience, he was 
to stand on the principle that " we ought to obey God 
rather than men : " he might suffer at their hand, but 
he must not think of shaking hands with them. If 
they armed themselves against him with the forces of 
the State, his rightful position towards them was that 
of passive resistance ; that is, he might, and in some 
cases must, submit, but submit only to the force, and 
not in such a way as to infer the least acknowledg- 
ment of their right : so that his very act of submission 
was to be the strongest possible protest against them. 

Notwithstanding, the human governments then in 
being, as such, were constantly recognized by the Apos- 
tles, and by their Master, as things of Divine appoint- 
ment. Whatever false and interdicted religions they 
might be allied or combined with, these were to work 
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them, no detriment in the capacity oi political institu- 
tions. The sentence of the Gospel respecting them 
was, "The powers that he are ordained of G-od: 
whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God." The civil magistrate, as the 
organ of the Law, and the minister of the State, was 
to be punctually obeyed; and this too, not merely 
from fear of the pains and penalties he might inflict, 
but from the regards of conscience. As things or- 
dained by God, human governments were held to be 
invested with a real sacredness, which made them 
proper objects of reverence and awe; that is, they were 
not only to be submitted to and feared as power, but 
also to be respected and sustained as right. 

Now the one forecited exception to the rule of obe- 
dience clearly goes to confirm that rule in all matters 
not excepted. The governments then in being were, 
as we have seen, more or less vitiated, even in their 
civil character and functions, by the false religions 
with which they were allied. In the enforcement of 
those religions they were not to be obeyed at all, save 
in the way of passive submission to them as force. 
Nevertheless in all other matters the duty of obe- 
dience to them is set forth again and again, in the 
plainest and broadest terms. Their error in religion 
might not be held in any wise to impair their suprem- 
acy of right in other relations, in whatever per- 
tained to the order and peace of society. All which, 
I say, evidently goes to strengthen the general duty 
of obedience to government, abstractedly considered. 
Nor have we far to seek for the reason of this. For 
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men cannot live out of society. Nor can they live in 
society, without government; or rather government 
is involved in the very process of a social organiza- 
tion. So that the two ideas of society and government 
are practically inseparable. And in ordaining human 
society God also ordained whatever is essential to the 
constitution of -the social state. Government, there- 
fore, is most evidently a part of God's plan, in the 
architecture of humanity; its principles are woven- 
into, the very texture and framework of our moral be- 
ing. And obedience to government is plainly bound 
upon us by the law of Nature ; and that too by the 
strongest and highest law that Nature authenticates 
to us. And the laws of Nature, as gathered by 
human reason and experience, are sovereign and su- 
preme, save where the Author of Nature has, by 
supernatural revelation, expressly overruled them. 
But we have seen that the general duty of obe- 
dience to government, instead of being by such rev- 
elation overruled, is most stringently enjoined. So 
that this obligation can nowise be formally denied, 
but upon such principles as would subvert all other 
obligations ; thus leaving every man to the unre- 
strained indulgence of his individual will and choice ; ' 
which involves nothing less than a total disorganiza- 
tion of the social state. 

But this is not all. The Christian, in becoming 
such, did not in any respect cease to be a man. The 
Gospel disfranchised him of no rights, absolved him 
from no obligations: on the contrary, it sought to 
knit him up more closely and harmoniously in all the 
civil regards and social reciprocities of our earthly 
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being. Instead of repealing, or displacing, or anywise 
altering his duties as a man, its purpose was to en- 
force those duties by peculiar sanctions, and at the 
same time to alleviate and sweeten them .by special 
hopes and anticipations of returning good. 

Moreover it was in the world of men, it was as a 
member of society and a subject of the State, that the 
believer's Christian life was to be developed, his Chris- 
tian character formed. He therefore lost none of his 
interest in the Commonwealth ; rather the welfare 
and prosperity of the State were in an eminent degree 
identified with his own: he became more than ever 

i 

concerned in all that looked to an orderly and peace- 
able course of public affairs. Whatsoever was apt to 
draw or hold men together in the mutualities of life ; 
whatsoever might serve to promote confidence and 
good-will between man and man ; whatsoever minis- 
tered security to men in their persons, their families, 
and estates ; all this was in a peculiar measure the 
Christian's legitimate care. 

On the other hand, public commotions and revolu- 
tions, and the tempests of the political world were 
things which the Christian of all men had most cause 
to dread and deprecate. He naturally looked upon 
all the shapes and approaches of social anarchy and 
disorder as the greatest of evils. He knew that amid 
the bowlings and shriekings of civil discord and strife 
the gentle and benignant voice of the Gospel could 
scarce hope to be heard. For his own sake, as well as 
for that of others, he craved to be free from the fears 
and tumults and disquietudes, which evermore fol- 
low in the train of social schisms and disruptions, of 
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government. Nothing, indeed, was so fraught with 
hindrance and disconragement to him in the Chris- 
tian course, as those "storms which toss the private 
state, and make the life unsweet." 

For it is amid the composures of reason, and in the 
sunshine of the benevolent affections, that the Gospel 
virtues lift up their heads : the rude breath of public 
quarrels lays them waste. Frankness, candour, hon- 
esty, self-restraint, sobriety of mind, and "that best 
portion of a good man's life, his little, nameless, unre- 
membered acts of kindness and of love," how should 
these grow and thrive but under the gentle rule of 
Peace ? And where can such Peace live but within 
the enclosures of Order and Law ? In short, it is 
only when the spirit finds a smooth and placid home 
in society, that it clothes itself in the grace of Chris- 
tian sympathies and charities. 

So that Patriotism was one, and by no means the 
least, of the virtues which the Gospel took in hand to 
cherish. Nor was that patriotism of a narrow and 
illiberal spirit : it was among the most free and gen- 
erous of human sentiments ; including in its scope 
whatever touches man in his social aptitudes and 
affinities. 

Thus the early Christians were, by the very matter 
of their faith, pledged to all the offices of good cit- 
izenship. To them any form of misgovernment was 
vastly better than no government at all. Even though 
the State might persecute them, still it protected them 
from the far worse persecutions which they would 
else meet with at the hands of individual lawlessness 
and violence. None felt so deeply as they the need 
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of that strong dominion of Order which, invites men 
to honesty by the plain regards of prudence; which 
builds up their sense of right by the manifest concur- 
rings of interest : and which softens them into kind- 
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ness by inspiring them with a feeling of security ; in 
a word, which makes men unselfish by' barring off the 
inroads of selfish fears and selfish cares. None had 
so much to lose from those feuds, rancours, jealousies, 
suspicions, wraths, hatreds, which are ever engen- 
dered in the bosom of civil distraction, when the in- 
security of life makes men reckless how they live, and 
the liability of being plundered converts them into 
plunderers. 

But, though the Apostles and their followers pre- 
ferred, and justly preferred, any shape of civil order, 
however harsh it might be towards themselves, to an- 
archy ; they were nevertheless moved to work, by 
slow but sure methods, for the great blessing of a 
wise and just administration of the State. They well 
understood the worth of freedom ; but the freedom 
which they craved was freedom to do right, not free- 
dom to be "busybodies in other men's matters." And 
they knew, what you and I ought to know, that good 
men always have far less to fear from the makers of 
the laws than from the breakers of them. Therefore, 
even in seeking to realize the benefits of good govern- 
ment, their way was, to act upon and through the 
governments already in existence ; to infuse into them 
a spirit of humanity and justice ; and to renovate the 
jState into goodness from the heart outwards. Thus 
they acted on the principle, that the better state of 
things which they hoped for was to grow, grow out 
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of the state, of things which they found. And so, in 
their efforts at civil betterment, sedition and rebellion 
were nowise their element. There was nothing of 
political radicalism in their temper or conduct. They 
had no idea that either themselves or the world was 
to be made better by uprooting and overturning es- 
tablished institutions : for it is not in a state of 
anarcliy that men acquire the virtues which are to fit 
them, for rational freedom. The Apostles, theref ore^ 
chose the method of overcoming public evil by pri- 
vate good. As respected the civil authorities, they 
were more willing to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 
And they could well afford to be so, inasmuch as they 
always had access to Him who holds the hearts of 
kings and princes in His hand. 

--. The patriotism, then, of the Gospel, and of its first 
converts, was not a wordy or a noisy patriotism. It 
was in no sort a tempestuous virtue : there was noth- 
ing of the whirlwind of civil tumult and disorder 5 in 
its composition. Bluster was not its dialect. Neither 
was it theatrical, or fond of staging itself before the 
public eye. Its proper effect was, to make the sub- 
jects of it quiet, sober, peace-loving, law-abiding men. 
It kindled, indeed, an. ardent desire of wise and just 
laws, and of wisdom and justice in the administration 
of them ; but it had no thought of achieving this 
great blessing by the methods of faction and fanati- 
cism. Its way of promoting the health of the State 
was by renovating and repairing the public constitu- 
tion, not by destroying it, or waging war against it. 
But, especially, it seemed to know, that if govern- 
ments were bad, it was generally because the people 
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were worse; and that, therefore, the people must be 
made better, before good government would be either 
practicable or desirable. 

Such, or something such, appears to have been the 
state of mind which prompted the directions of our 
text. Nor could any thing more strongly approve the 
depth of the Apostle's concern for the preservation 
and welfare of States and governments, than the 
spirit which pervades those directions. For whatso- 
ever lies nearest a Christian's heart, whatsoever he 
tenders most dearly on earth, whatsoever draws in 
most intimately with the currents of his soul, that is 
the proper matter of his prayers. So that, in direct- 
ing supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanks- 
givings to be made by the Church for kings and for 
all that are in authority, St. Paul approved himself 
the truest of patriots, the soundest and wisest of polit- 
ical Reformers ; and he did the best that could be 
done, to render the Church a perennial source of 
health and conservation to the State. And how near 
this matter lay to his great Apostolic heart, is mani- 
fest from, what he assigns as the end of those direc- 
tions : " That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty." "We are to pray for 
those who are set in authority over us, and the 
worse they are, the greater their need of our prayers ; 
we are to pray that they may be wise and good; 
that they may be upright of heart, clear of head, 
and strong of hand, to the end that nothing may oc- 
cur to divert or distract us from the practice of the 
Gospel virtues. And thus it is, that none can love 
their earthly country so much as they who love their 
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heavenly country more ; none are authors of so much 
good to the States and governments of this world as 
they who pray down blessings upon them: that so, 
amidst the composures of home, they may calmly 
build their hopes in Heaven, with nothing to molest 
them or make them afraid. It is in pursuance of 
those same Apostolic directions that the Church puts 
into our mouth the prayer, "that the course of this 
world may be so peaceably ordered by Thy govern- 
ance, that we may joyfully serve Thee in all godly 
quietness ; that so we may walk in the ways of truth 
and peace, and at last be numbered with Thy Saints 
in glory everlasting." Prayer is indeed the best refuge 
of the anxious or the sorrowing Patriot, as well as of 
the Christian. 

My brethren, we have now just passed the anniver- 
sary of our National Independence;* an event which, 
I think, may worthily be celebrated in this place, pro- 
vided it be done with becoming solemnity of manner. 
I propose to add a few words toubhing the origin, the 
nature, the cost, and the worth of what was secured to 
us by the achievement in question. 

I cannot, nor need I, dwell upon the history of that 
train of events which made us an independent Na- 
tion : it is, or ought to be familiar to you all. As a 
nation, we are now great, powerful, and free : thus 
much is conceded by all our sister nations on the 
globe. 

The form of our government, as you all know, is a 

* Originally preached the first Sunday in July, 1860. 
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^Representative Democracy. But I think it more ma- 
terial to observe, for it is not so commonly understood, 
that our liberties did not spring, and therefore should 
not be dated, from our particular form of government. 
The original of them lay far back of our national in- 
dependence. Our representative democracy is nowise 
the source or author of them; it is but their safeguard 
and intrenchment. Nor need we desire a stronger and 
better safeguard of them than it has thus far proved 
to be. It is not the jewel of our national life; it is 
but the casket, or at best the setting of that jewel. 
That it is well adapted to preserve and transmit such 
a treasure unharmed, is glory enough for it, and fur- 
nishes all the inducement we should need for holding 
on to it with inexorable firmness of grasp. I say this, 
not to diminish aught from the wonted respect of our 
political fabric; but because, if we suppose that so 
precious an estate as our freedom can be acquired in 
so short a time, we shall be in the greater danger of 
squandering it. 

It seems worth the while to observe, also, that, in 
accordance with the foregoing remarks, what is called 
the American Revolution was, strictly speaking, not 
so much a revolution made as a revolution prevented. 
The British Crown and Parliament, they it was, who 
were endeavouring to work through the Colonies a 
revolution upon the rights and liberties which the 
colonists had inherited as Englishmen. So that our 
revolutionary Fathers had no way to retain their an- 
cient English Inheritance of Freedom but by ceasing 
to be subjects of England. This it was that prompted 
and justified their struggle for national independence. 
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To keep what 'was already theirs, they had to strike 
for more. They would have been unworthy of such a 
Parent, had they suffered that parent to strip them of 
so glorious a Patrimony ! 

And this brings me to the point which I deem of 
most importance in connection with the matter in 
hand. The great strength and worth of our American 
freedom lies in the fact of its being strictly historical; . 
that is, a matter of inheritance and prescription. . It 
has come to us, not as a piece of theoretical joinery, 
devised in the closet of speculation, but as a slow 
growth and development in the domain of experience 
and fact ; for which cause it vitally coheres and inter- 
works with all the habits, customs, institutes, and cir- 
cumstances of our national life and character. The 
frame and model of it were not drafted by any Phi- 
losophy of the Rights of Man. The forces of Christian 
Civilization have been working together for ages in 
the production of it. It is by their practical, not their 
logical consequences, that the principles of our liberty 
have been tested and established. The several parts 
and organs of it have been adopted and settled, not 
as they gratified the speculative understanding, but as 
they have been put to work, and found to bear the 
actual fruits of order, security, justice, and peace. 

Thus our liberty is a living and operative thing, 
a thing that combines smoothly with all our modes of 
thought, and all the moral and social currents of our 
being. And because it was organized, not in the. 
little narrow world of abstraction, but in the great, 
and common world of history and experience, there- 
fore it moves in harmony and reciprocity with the 
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whole genius and spirit of the people : they cannot 
live without it ; it cannot live without them. Nor is 
it altogether a device of human wisdom : the necessity 
of times, the enforcements of occasion, and the course 
of events through ages, have had a hand in giving it 
shape and embodiment : so that it carries in its bosom 
the orderings of Providence, and is indeed a far deeper 
and wiser thing than to be so much as comprehended 
by men of mere theory, such as the constitution-mon- 
gers of later times. 

Hence comes it that, for the most part, our institu- 
tions of freedom work so smoothly as scarce to make 
us aware of their working. Complicated as is the 
system, all the parts are relative, and stand in such 
mutual fitness with each other, and with our whole 
external and inward culture, as to operate with almost 
the stillness of Nature. Every thing in the fabric 
may be said to know and love every other thing ; so 
that they all rejoice .together, and have pleasure in 
each other. In brief, the machinery of our freedom 
is so perfect in its adaptation to our life as to seem a 
part of our original being. And it is only when the 
several members of the system are taken up and con- 
sidered one by one, that we can realize from what a 
vast and varied treasure of ancestral prescription our 
liberties have grown. 

From this view it clearly follows, that the political 
organism of a free State, like ours, is not a thing to 
be manufactured to order : it cannot be struck out at. 
. a heat, nor can it be made at all ; it has to grow : men 
can no more get up or extemporize such a thing than 
they can get up a tree or a horse. And forasmuch as 
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it is a real growth, therefore it has within itself a liv* 
ing principle of progress. It must improve, else it 
cannot live; but then its improvement must go by 
the rules and measures of life. It therefore admits of 
no sudden and noisy improvement: all changes for 
the better must proceed by the methods of growth, 
which are gradual and silent: nothing new can be 
taken in, but what will assimilate with the old, nor 
any faster than it will so assimilate; because all the 
parts, both new and old, to work well, must stand in 
mutual recognition and consent. 

Such are the conditions of an historical as distin- 
guished from an abstract or speculative freedom. And 
to understand and appreciate the organism of such a 
freedom, we must study it in operation, and trace 
through its several parts, as these have been histor- 
ically developed and worked out. Here the methods 
of knowledge are evidently slow and hard ; very dif- 
ferent- from what are found to serve in those extem- 
pore schemes of freedom which men spin out of their 
own brains. For, as these schemes are made, so they 
may be understood, by a few brief and pleasing agita- 
tions of wit: to know them in all their length and 
breadth, depth they have none, the mind need 
not go out of itself ; it may find the whole science of- 
them within. 

Of course I cannot stay to pursue the subject into 
its details. Nor have I time to expatiate upon the 
duties which our freedom carries with it, or upon 
the dangers to which it is exposed ; though both of 
these were very proper themes to be considered on this 
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occasion. The few reflections offered may do somewhat 
to set or to keep our minds in a right attitude towards 
our National Life. The act of reflecting on our re- 
mote ancestral obligations for the liberties we possess 
is well adapted to impress upon us by what long and 
hard toils of virtue these great blessings have been 
secured. We shall the better know how to prize our 
inheritance of freedom, and to touch with reverence 
even its smallest parts, when given to see how much 
it has cost, and how hardly it has been won. And the 
great virtue and wisdom of our American Fathers 
were, that they kept what they had received ; clinging 
sturdily to the PACT of their rights as Englishmen, 
and not to any theory of their rights as men. More- 
over the unprizable gift of Eeligious Freedom has 
come to us bound up in the same bundle with our 
civil liberty. Both have the same parentage and the 
same pedigree. Hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, 
they have heaved their way through ages of obstruc- 
tion. To understand the lineage and process of the 
one, is to be far advanced in the knowledge of the 
other. The inseparable sisterhood of the two is well 
illustrated in a single sentence of a recent author, 
who says of King James the Second, that " he strove 
to gain a simultaneous triumph over Church and 
State in England, and to lay the national Faith be- 
neath the Pope's feet, while he cast down the national 
Liberties beneath his own." 

What, then, is the proper disposition of American 
Christians towards our American Commonwealth ? 
As Christians we ought to love our national Institu- 
tions ; we must be true and steadfast to our great 
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Constitutional Democracy; we should look with won-' 
der and awe upon the august and mighty structure of 
our American Republic; we must cherish as a sacred 
treasure the high gift of liberty informed with relig- 
ion and protected by law. Every year should add to 
our sense of the beauty and grandeur of our political 
Fabric, and also to our reverence for the Fathers who 
wrought it out, and handed it down to us; and we 
must insist, ay, even to the death, if need be, on trans- 
mitting the same unimpaired to our children. As 
Americans, we should know no sectional lines, nor 
shake hands with any thought of national disintegra- 
tion; but stand unreservedly for our Country, our 
whole Country, with its noble inheritance of Free- 
dom, Intelligence, and Order. 

My brethren, may God in his mercy teach us the 
love of Liberty informed with Eeligion, and protected 
by Law! 
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I. TIMOTHY in. 14, 15 : These things write I unto thee, that 
thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, which is the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth. 

, Iir discoursing from this passage of Scripture, I 
propose to show how the Church has in fact served 
and serves as the pillar and ground of the truth ; and 
also in what respects, and for what reasons, the truth 
needs such a stay and support. 

It seems plain enough from the Scriptures, that 
the Christian Church was a gradual development and 
growth of the Divine seed planted in the soil of our 
race and nature by our Lord himself. "We have no 
reason to suppose that He wrote a word of Scripture. 
His method evidently was not, to set down the truths 
which He came to reveal, and spread them abroad 
in the shape of books and tracts for the instruction 
of men, expecting that they would, afterwards form 
themselves into voluntary associations for His wor- 
ship and service : instead of this, He gathered a few 
disciples about Him, and formed Himself into a Di- 
vine life within them, and in so doing formed them 
into a living union with each other; and then gave 
them instruction and authority to do with others as 
He had done with them. It was not primarily a 
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scheme of doctrine, but a Kingdom that He set Him- 
self to establish. Nor was the incorporation of His 
members in any sense an after-thought or a secondary 
purpose with Him; it was the very starting-point or 
initiative part of His work. From the outset, He 
proceeded upon the principle, that men could not 
have a Divine life at all, unless they had it in coin- 
mon; such life being in its very nature and essence 
social. Therefore it is that the Law of Charity is so 
emphatically the organic or fundamental law of His 
religion. Men could not be members of Him, with- 
out being at the same time members .one of another. 
Thus originated the Church of Christ on earth : by a 
power and principle of Divine life a few men were not 
merely associated, as a school of learners, but truly 
organized into a social body; as in a tree the principle 
of vegetable life draws together, and moulds and as- 
similates, the elements of the soil where it stands, anct 
thus builds itself a visible body, a material, organic 
habitation. 

The Scriptures, therefore, were nowise the seed or 
root, but rather the blossom and fruit, of the Church: 
it was she that produced them, not they that produced 
her. And this view of the origin and growth of the 
Church, as it is implied in our text, is also abundantly 
confirmed by the unquestionable facts and records 
of history. For the preparing of that which is to 
support must in reason precede the building of that 
which is to be supported. And as it stands to reason 
that the Apostles were inspired in what they did, as 
well as in what they wrote ; so it is historically cer- 
tain that the Church was thoroughly established, and 
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spread throughout most of the then civilized world, 
before any of the New Testament was written. For it 
was by writing as members of the Church to members 
of the Church, that the authors produced that book ; 
as is evident enough from the face of the book itself. 
And indeed why should it have been otherwise? for to 
what purpose had the sacred oracles been committed 
to writing, before there was an institution organized 
and pledged to preserve, accredit, and transmit them? 
It is well known, moreover, that during and after 
the time of the Apostles many spurious and heretical 
books were forged and published under the Apostles' 
names. Now it was of the utmost consequence that 
the literature of the Gospel should be kept authen- 
tic and pure ; and to this end a severe and watchful 
guardianship was indispensable. And who but the 
Church was to distinguish the genuine writings of 
the Apostles from the spurious ones thus put forth ? 
And who else was to gather up and hand down 
the historical proofs and testimonies that the several 
books of Scripture were actually written by the per- 
sons whose names they bear, and written from the 
sources and for the purposes alleged ? How could we 
know, or have any solid reason to believe, that all the 
writings of the Apostles, and none but these, have 
come down to us in the Bible, but for the records and 
authorities preserved in the archives and by the pious 
care of the Christian Church ? So true is this, that 
even much of our best secular history is confessedly 
derived from the primitive fathers of the Church, 
who, in their anxiety to preserve and perpetuate the 
faith once delivered to the Saints, have transmitted 
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in the very wrappers and envelopes of the sacred 
treasure materials which the world justly deems of 
inestimable value. And finally, it is the Church, and 
the Church alone, that has withstood the innumera- 
ble fanatics and schismatics who, from the age of the 
Apostles to the present time, have not scrupled to 
mutilate and sophisticate the Scriptures in order to 
support their own inventions ; and who have always 
bent their fiercest efforts against that authority and 
that institution which was the truth's only sure bul- 
wark and citadel against them. 

Thus, as a mere matter of historical fact, the Church 
lias in all ages been the faithful keeper and witness of 
the Word; thus from the first she has been to the 
world emphatically the pillar and ground of the truth; 
insomuch that St. Paul, if he had been merely a judi- 
cious historian, and not an inspired Apostle, could 
have most truly affirmed the doctrine of the text. 
Nor need we suppose the Church to have any arbi- 
trary or supernatural power in the matter : she cannot 
make Scripture, any more than she can make facts: 
her power is that of reason, acting within the ac- 
knowledged sphere and upon the acknowledged basis 
of reason, to testify and authenticate the records of 
our faith; to collect, preserve, certify, and transmit 
the facts and testimonies upon which a reasonable 
conviction may stand : which she has done with such 
fidelity, that it is impossible to shake her judgment 
herein, but upon such principles as would upset all 
faith in history. 

Nor is this the only sense wherein the Church is 
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the pillar and ground of the truth. She is such mor- 
ally and philosophically as well as historically ; such 
not only as regards the preserving and transmitting 
of the truth, but also as regards its operation and ef- 
ficiency ; not only in giving us the Scriptures, but in 
making them effectual for our good "when we have 
them. 

For Christianity, it can hardly be too often said, is 
emphatically a religion of means. It supposes the 
being and perfections of G-od, and the accountability 
of man : to tell us these things were useless, but that 
some means be set forth, whereby the knowledge may 
become operative for our good. To provide and apply 
those means, is the proper office and aim of Christian- 
ity : as it entered the world in the person of our Lord, 
so it remains in the world embodied in His Church, 
in order to seek and to save those who were lost; and 
all that pertains to it, whether in the form of doctrine 
or of discipline, the Scriptures or the Clrurch, are as 
means to this end. Presuming that man already 
knows, at least in part, what he ought to do, it comes 
to furnish him the needful aids and encouragements 
for doing it. In a word, to those who hunger and 
thirst, Christianity offers the bread and water of life 
freely; to those who do not hunger and thirst, it were 
useless to offer them. 

Thus, throughout, Christianity is a system of di- 
vinely-appointed means to certain ends; ends in which 
mankind were, and are, and must be deeply interested. 
Here we have something altogether practical and eco- 
nomical: there must be a government, a discipline, 
an administration: men are not only to be told, but 
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also to be made, what they ought to be; and, granting 
that the Scriptures, after the Church has given, them 
to us, might do the former, what but the Church is to 
do the latter ? and to what end were the former done, 
unless the latter be done also ? In short, how is Chris- 
tianity to be savingly or efficaciously applied and ad- 
ministered as a system of means, but in, through, and 
by the Church ? 

Again: The Scriptures are addressed not only to 
the understanding, but to the will; they consist of 
things to be done, as well as known and believed: 
nay, with them knowledge is every where in order to 
action, and action in order to knowledge ; we are both 
to know, that we may do, and to do, that we may 
know. Viewed in reference to knowledge, the Scrip- 
tures are a body of truth ; viewed in reference to 
action, they are a body of law. And with the idea of 
law is inseparably joined the idea of legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive authority. As truth, the Scrip- 
tures are to be taught and studied ; as law, they are 
to be administered and obeyed. Which conducts us 
at once to a religious organization, a spiritual com- 
monwealth, an ecclesiastical State, with duties, func- 
tions, and prerogatives analagons to those of the civil 
State. For it is not enough that the law be published 
and studied in the statute-books. ; it must also have 
an intelligent and operative organ, a living eye and 
ear and hand, whereby it may procure itself to be 
obeyed : to give it the force and efficacy of law, there 
must be appropriate tribunals and magistrates, to ex- 
pound, apply, and enforce it. By these means we are 
to be instructed, trained, disciplined into habits of 
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order and obedience; the law and the truth are to 
be wrought into the structure and substance of our 
hearts and minds, to be intertwisted with the very 
cords of our life, and our souls to be built up in the 
spirit and yital energy of the faith. 

~Nor are these things mere matter of expediency 
and choice, to be accepted or not, according to the 
dictates of individual judgment and will : they are in- 
herent and essential to the very nature of all society. 
And all things purporting or pretending to be soci- 
eties, which do not involve them, will ultimately be 
found wanting in the first principles and essentials of 
the social state ; they are not societies, but mere vol- 
untary aggregations, which, wanting the power of or- 
ganic life and law, must inevitably crumble away, and 
go to pieces, and disappear. 

To be satisfied of all which, -we have but to consider 
duly what we are and ivhat we need, as both Scripture 
and experience abundantly assure us. Now if there 
be any one vice in our nature more central and potent 
than another, it is that of leaning to our own under- 
standings and trusting in our own hearts ; and, what 
is more, we are prone to do this just in proportion as 
our understandings are weak, and therefore cannot 
serve us, and as our hearts are wicked, and therefore 
will not be true to us. Thus our self-love is of such a 
quality that it still keeps us from pursuing or accept- 
ing what were good for us, and is ever determining 
our choice to that which hurts us. Hence it is that 
wise and prudent rulers are so apt to call in upright 
and independent counsellors; men who will give 
counsel as a matter of duty, not of art, and will help 
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them to take right resolutions, instead of furnish-; 
ing pleas and excuses for resolutions already taken. 
Hence, also, men, as soon as they begin to know 
themselves, naturally wish for some external security 
and protection against the biasings of their self-love ; 
because, if ignorant of their weakness in this particu- 
lar, the plain truth is, they do not know themselves 
at all ; they have not yet learned the alphabet of self- 
knowledge. Accordingly we find that the youngest 
and wilfullest people are generally the most incapable 
of being advised, because most apt to pride themselves 
on not allowing their own judgment to be overruled 
or restrained. And indeed we are all of us apt to 
. consider it a great privilege to be allowed to have our 
own way, to follow our own minds, and to think, 
speak, and do jusfc what and as we please. But it is 
not so : on the contrary, there cannot be a greater 
calamity, unless it be the unwisdom that puts us 
upon seeking or claiming such a privilege. For the 
truth is, we are very dishonest and false towards our- 
selves ; and one of the greatest blessings in life is, to 
have a power at hand that will stand between us and 
our self-will, and teach and warn and oblige us to be 
honest and just with ourselves. 

This we all know and feel to be true in civil mat- 
ters, unless we are very unreasonable and unwise : and 
the older and wiser we grow, the more we are brought 
to see that the institutions of the State do us quite as 
much good by teaching and constraining us to be just; 
as by protecting us from injustice; and we feel quite 
as grateful to them for enforcing our duties as for se- 
curing our rights. Such institutions, indeed, are the 1 
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natural means whereby we are educated and instructed 
up the steep, lofty, and sublime heights of social and 
moral wisdom; and as we approach the summit, and 
survey the growing prospect, we perceive and gladly 
confess, that the law. which once seemed so rigid and 
severe against us was really our benefactor and friend, 
restraining and subduing us, only to exalt, ennoble, 
and bless. So, also, in our youth we often quarrel 
with and resist whatsoever defeats or obstructs our 
own will and pleasure ; but in our age, unless we be- 
come something worse than children, our warmest 
gratitude flows towards those who held over us the. 
strong yet beneficent hand of authoritative compul- 
sion and restraint ; and who, with a loving wisdom 
which we were as unable to comprehend as unwilling 
to obey, protected us from ourselves. 

And such or similar are the means and processes 
whereby we are to be trained and disciplined in the 
paths and to the ends of religious wisdom and reason. 
Here, as there, we are in continual need of something 
to interpose between us and the prevarications of our 
self-love ; to instruct, exhort, and constrain us to be 
just and true to ourselves. Accordingly one of bur 
soundest political writers lays it down as a maxim of 
civil reason, that " he who voluntarily places himself 
in a situation which disables him from dqing wrong, 
thereby gives proof of his superiority." And such a 
situation is the Church, at least in' some good degree : 
her institutions and authorities bear much the same 
relation to religious wisdom, as those of the State do 
to civil wisdom. And as both should be dear to us, 
in that they shield us from the wrongs that others 
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would do to us; so should they be doubly dear, im 
that they shield us from the still greater wrongs that . 
we would do unto ourselves. Thus the Church is 
the pillar and ground of the truth to us severally 
against ourselves. Aud the great evil of our dispens- 
ing with her or getting above her is, that it virtually: 
and in effect leaves us free to be a law unto ourselves, 
to do just what and as we have a rnihd to ; which is 
the most dangerous situation we can be placed in. 

But the question is often asked now-a-days, "Why 
may not the office here assigned to the Church be 
performed as well or better by the Scriptures ? Have 
we not in these a law out of and above ourselves, 
whereby we may regulate our life and conduct, and be 
kept from leaning to our own understandings and 
trusting in our own hearts ? But is not this much 
the same as leaving a man to judge and expound and 
apply the laws of the State for himself ? in which 
case he will most likely take only such of them, and 
in such a sense, as happen to suit him : will he not, 
instead of submitting his will to them, rather exercise 
or indulge his self-will in choosing which of them he 
will obey, and how, and when, and how far ? 

Truly no society could subsist on this plan ; and 
the pressing necessities of the social state forbid us to 
think of it for a moment. But, because the evils of 
dealing thus in religion, though equally fatal in the 
end, are not so immediate, so urgent, and so apparent, 
therefore men are less prudent and wise in regard to 
them. For do we not see men with the Scriptures in 
their hands or on their shelves virtually choosing their 
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duties? which is to strip them of the very charac- 
ter of duties: laying an exclusive or disproportionate 
stress on some commands ? which shows that they 
value them less .as coming from God than as express- 
ing or confirming their own preferences: whereas the 
true test of a submissive will is the having equal "re- 
spect unto all God's commandments." Do we not see 
men apparently endeavouring to compound for omit- 
ting some duties by overdoing others, thus becom- 
ing equally wrong in what they do and in what they 
leave undone ? overstraining some Scriptures to the 
marring or suppressing of others, and, instead of " so 
expounding one place of Scripture that it be not 
repugnant to another," taking such parts as express* 
or may be made to express, their own judgment, and 
then either trimming and straining the others into 
conformity, or else overlooking them altogether ? 
And yet, while doing all this, do they not often per- 
suade themselves that their course is one of implicit 
submission and docility ? And do they not get en- 
cased in an impenetrable conceit of obedience and 
zeal? In short, do they not often so use the word 
of God, as- virtually to arm the deceitfulness of their 
own hearts with Divine authority ? 

Such, we know but too well, is the disposition of 
human nature, of men as they are. Accordingly it is 
an axiom of all law tuid all common sense, that no 
man is a good judge in his own case ; none is compe- 
tent to 1 expound and apply the law in the instance of 
liis own transgression, because he is an interested 
party, and therefore liable to mistake his own will for 
the law. Is it not evident enough that, if every man 
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were to be the judge in his own case, the law would be?- 
come rather the patron than the preventer or punisher 
of crime ? Hence we every where find it necessary to 
have our public, authorized, and acknowledged tribu- 
nals and judicatories, where the subtle intrusions of 
self-interest may be, as far as possible, excluded froin 
the administration of the law. And this principle 
holds as true, apparently, of Divine law as of human 
law; of the sacred Scriptures as of our civil statutes. 
And it requires but a moderate experience of ourselves 
to teach us, that if left to our own judgment and will 
we shall be very apt to wrest and draw God's laws to 
us, not ours to Him. Nor can we have had much ob- 
servation of the world without learning, that they who 
cast off the authority of the Church, and set up their 
private interpretation of the Scriptures, generally turn 
them into a stay and support for their own inventions- 
and self-delusions. 

And here it may be worth the while to notice a con- 
struction sometimes put upon that most sound posi- 
tion of our Sixth Article, that " whatsoever is not read 
in Holy Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation." - Which is not seldom con- 
strued as if in this matter every man were both to be 
his own prover, and also to judge for himself whether 
his proof be sound and sufficient. Surely, we may 
ask^ what right-minded man would dare thus to trust 
himself with the prerogative of judgment in his own 
case ? and this too when the dearly-beloved offspring 
of his mind is the party pi} trial ? Or who, that has 
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seriousness enough to think it better to be guided 
in the right way than to follow a way of his own, 
but will take for granted that if his views have the 
.stronger reason, he can make them good in the judg- 
ment of a more 'disinterested party, and so will fly to 
and invoke such judgment, as the only adequate safe- 
guard which his own reason can have against the 
wrongs of passion ? Who, that has any real knowl- 
edge of himself, but must shrink from the thought 
of acting both as his own prover and as the final 
judge of his own proofs, in a thing which, from the 
nature of the case, he cannot but be interested to 
find true; thus inviting the abuses of self-love in the 
deepest and dearest concerns of reason ? 

Human history is full of instances wherein men, 
" mistaking the giddiness of the head for the illumi- 
nation of the Spirit," have fancied that they derived 
from the Scriptures the errors and fanaticisms which 
they carried to them. For, though the 'Scriptures be 
so plain that "the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein," yet they are not to be under- 
stood unless studied with reverence and docility. And 
where is his docility and reverence, who arrogantly 
rejects all approved interpretations, and appeals to 
his own judgment in behalf of what himself has had 
the wit to discover ? Will not the same spirit that 
prompts him to such an appeal, also lead him to 
take only so much -of Scripture, and that in such a 
sense, as may serve to strengthen his foregone conclu- 
sions? So true is this, that in our better moments 
we naturally wish for some outward, acknowledged 
authority and jurisdiction, to protect and save us 
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from ourselves ; to secure us against the partial and 
interested exercise of our own judgment; and in all 
cases to aid, instruct, and support our tottering and 
wavering reason. For, indeed, as Heaven draws nigh. 
to us, we cannot "but feel and confess that truth. and 
justice are our highest good ; and that it is better to 
trust in them though they slay us, than to have our 
life without them. 

Such, then, is the security and safeguard against 
our frailties, provided in the Church ; thus is she to 
us individually and in many respects the pillar and 
ground of the truth. And the great virtue of her 
rule and teaching is, that in our religious services she 
does not leave us to our own words and thoughts: 
harmonizing all the Scriptures into one consistent 
doctrine, she does not permit us to choose our texts 
and duties, to expound and apply in our own cases; 
but enjoins an equal respect to all God's commands, 
and imparts an equal knowledge of all His holy sen- 
tences. She is as concerned and careful that we ren- 
der unto CEesar the things that are Caesar's, as unto 
God the things that are God's; that we abound in 
good works, as that we be strong in faith ; that we 
walk humbly and fearfully before the Lord, as that 
we refrain from uncleanness and hist ; and that we 
put off the sins of envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, as that we be upright in our dealings, 
sober in our manners, chaste in our persons, and tem- 
perate in our pleasures. 

From all which it appears, .that as the public in- 
stitutions of the State are necessary to make good 
citizens ; something of a similar nature is likewise 
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necessary to make good Christians; that by the or- 
dering of Divine wisdom and providence the Church 
exists for this end ; and that through her agency, 
beneficently guiding and controlling us, the truths 
and precepts of our religion are to be practically 
brought home to our bosoms, impressed on our daily 
life, and incorporated with our being. To what con- 
clusion, then, shall we come but that, as knowl- 
edge and action, so the Scriptures and the Church 
are reciprocally dependent and necessary ; that if the 
Scriptures are the eye of the Church, the Church is 
also the hand of the Scriptures ? that so by their 
joint action and influence we may be gradually built 
up and established in the truth. "Who, then, shall 
take upon him to decide which of them can best be 
spared? Who shall say whether the brain or the 
heart is the more necessary, seeing that the life de- 
pends on the united action of both ? 

But the Church is liable to err ? Unquestionably 
she is, else she might as well dispense with the Scrip- 
ttires. But does it therefore follow that she is not 
competent to govern and to judge ? Is infallibility 
the only sufficient title to obedience? Parents are 
liable to err : but does this- infer that the children are 
to be exempt from their rule ? All human tribunals 
and judicatories are fallible : but does this preclude 
or even weaken the duty of submission to them ? 
Nay, the fact that we are all liable to err is the very 
reason why we all need to be under government and 
authority. And if the united judgment of many wise 
and good men, with all the advantages of official 
custom and precedent to aid them, is not entitled to 
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our implicit faith, much less, one would' think, ought 
we to repose such faith in our own, or in any man's 
individual judgment. So that the universal liability 
to error is the most pregnant position against trust- 
ing too much in our own reason ; especially when 
that reason comes in conflict with the public, consti- 
tutional reason of the Church. Surely the Church 
has the stronger claim to respect, because of our com- 
mon frailty. Even her faults are to be approached 
with reverence, as the infirmities of a venerated father : 
we are guilty of grievous sin if we lay aside obedience 
even when we see her wrong, and undertake to set 
her right. 

There are many, indeed, who prefer to rest in the 
supposition or imagination of an infallibility either 

without them or within them ; the one of which ends 

/ 

in an universal monarchy in the Church, the other, in 
making every man his own church : and as the former 
naturally generates a superstitious obedience, so the 
latter naturally precludes all obedience; .there we 
have a blind submission to 'authority, here an equally 
blind repudiation of it ; either one of which has just 
as much of right reason as the other; that is, none at 
all. But, surely, there is ground enough for an hon- 
est and rational obedience between these extremes. 
Arid there is the more of wisdom in such a course, 
forasmuch as it falls in with the general order of Na- 
ture, and with the common principles of all civil and 
domestic obedience ; at the same time cherishing tem- 
perance and modesty of mind, and breaking up that 
positive and peremptory style of thinking which in- 
fers both vice in the heart and folly in the head. 
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But, finally, to say nothing of our Lord's promise 
to be with His Church to the end of the world, there 
is in the principles of human nature something that 
may well draw to the Church our confidence and 
trust. For in all practical matters, especially those 
pertaining to the life of men in social combination, 
truth is much rather the daughter of Time than of 
any local or individual human parentage. It is by a 
prolonged operation, by the joint action and reflection 
of many men through a long space of time, not by 
any upstart reasoning or speculation., that the truth is 
in these things ordinarily disclosed. This is the 
meaning of the celebrated axiom that " Constitutions 
are not made, but grow." At all events, it is certain 
that in these departments of thought wisdom is not 
to be extemporized. "For man," it has been well- 
said, " is a most unwise, and a most wise being. The 
individual is foolish : the multitude for the moment 
is foolish, when they act without deliberation; but 
the species is wise." *' So that here jagain, as in the 
State the power of all works to protect the person 
and property of each from violence and fraud ; so in 
the Church the experience and reflection of all act to 
defend the mind of each from error and delusion ; the 
whole Church thus serving as a pillar and ground of 
the truth to each and every part. 

The working of this principle is sometimes seen in 
certain mental epidemics of a more or less local and 
periodical character : a given section or locality is 
strong to withstand them, or to recover from them, in 

* Burke: Speech on Reform of Representation in Parliament. 
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proportion as it is knit up in a wide circle of sympa- 
thies and affinities. The portion which would else 
be whirled away, nobody can tell whither, is held or 
restored to its propriety by the surrounding or outly- 
ing portions with which its life is interwoven, and 
which refuse to be moved. Any one .man, or, if you 
please, any few men are liable to go crazy j but it is 
hardly possible that a large republic of men should all 
go crazy together. Here it is manifest how each part 
derives health and safety from its union and inter- 
course with other parts. The insobriety of the hour 
is kept from going where it ought not to go, by the 
steadfastness of neighbouring sobriety. Hence we find 
that people who live in the isolation of ignorance are 
specially apt to be infested with those epidemics of 
the mind. Need it be said that the segregation of 
pride and self-will is quite as bad in this respect, as 
the isolation of ignorance ? 

And if the Church has an authority that challenges 
obedience, she has also a sacred beauty that inspires 
love, and a venerable majesty that awakens awe. The 
best poetries that time has brought forth have been, 
married to her doctrines, and incorporated with her 
offices. Apparelled, indeed, in the united attractions 
of Revelation, of Reason, and of Art; as old as Chris- 
tianity, yet as young and fresh as Nature's Spring, 
she has every thing to make obedience as much a 
matter of delight as it is of duty. In short, she is 
our great, long-tried, much-experienced Mother, in 
whose severe yet amiable bosom the wisdom and vir- 
tue of our brethren of all the past ages are made avail- 
able for the reproof, the instruction, and guidance of 
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each and every one of us. And yet, because the holy 
and beautiful stream of her life and doctrine runs 
so deep and smooth and still in its ancient, long- 
accustomed bed and channel, as scarcely to be heard ; 
therefore many surmise that it has ceased to flow; and 
so they turn away to some frantic, bawling rivulet, 
whose little, feeble, transient life is all spent in noise 
and foam. 
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I. TIMOTHY in. 14, 15: These things write I unto thee, that 
thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God, which is the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth. 

THE epistle from winch our text is taken is mainly 
occupied with instructions to St. "Timothy for the 
teaching, ordering, and governing of the Church. 
And it is observable that these instructions, though 
addressed to one, are plainly designed for many ; and 
that he to whom they are given is the one through 
whom they woiild be likely to have the most and the 
best effect upon all. In order to this, he must ob- 
viously have some official character and capacity; 
must stand and serve, so to speak, as the head, the 
organ, the eye, whereby light and grace may be let 
into and diffused through the whole body in and over 
which he is placed. All which clearly infers, that the 
persons to be taught and ruled are .considered not 
merely as men, but as members of a particular, soci- 
ety; and that the instructions concern them not 
merely as individuals, but as parts of a public body, 
wherein each must needs be subject and subordinate 
to the whole, to the end that from the whole health 
and strength and life may be derived into each. 
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The office and ministry which our text assigns to 
the Church is that of pillar and ground of the truth ; 
that is, she is to serve and act as an ascertainahle and 
available institution, whereby the truth may touch 
and embrace our wills and faculties with the force 
and efficacy of law ; a strong habitation and bulwark, 
where the truth may be visibly and operatively ground- 
ed and established out of and above us, till she can 
ground and establish herself firmly within us. To 
this end the structure and working of the Church 
must be ordered and adapted. Such is the scope and 
upshot of the instructions given to St. Timothy in the 
epistle which furnishes our text, " that he may know 
how he ought to behave himself in the Church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth." 

Now in all this we can hardly fail, if our thoughts 
be awake, to recognize the order and method of .a re- 
ligious polity, a Spiritual Commonwealth, an Eccle- 
siastical State, wherein many are united for a com- 
. mon object, bound together by common interests and 
hopes, and welded or organized into a common life; 
that so the spirit and power which draws and holds 
them together, and which fills, as it were, the spaces 
between them, knitting and compacting them into a 
living temple for itself to dwell in ; that this, spirit 
and power may from a- common property be wrought 
gradually into an individual possession ; and from be- 
ing around and among them may come to penetrate and 
pervade them, and vibrate and circulate through them, 
that each may grow up into the life and strength of all. 

But there is a certain well-known theory which, 
though of a comparatively modern date, prevails to a 
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considerable extent; so that it may be expedient to 
canvass somewhat more in detail what is fairly meant 
by the words of St. Paul in our text. Before proceed- 
ing, however, in this matter, I must remark that the 
word church does not always bear the same meaning in 
Scripture; though all its meanings are doubtless radia- 
tions and offshoots from some central and fundamen- 
tal one. Sometimes the word church denotes merely a 
particular local assembly or congregation of professing 
Christians; in "which case it is put sometimes in the 
plural, as "the churches of Judea," and sometimes in 
the singular, as " the church which is in the house of 
Nymphas." This, we know, is a common form of 
speech, whereby the name of any given whole is ap- 
plied to the several parts. As the word occurs very 
often in this sense, I need not enlarge on the point; 
and will but add, that from this usage the word is 
several times applied to the houses or buildings in 
which such assemblies or congregations were held. 

Again, the word sometimes signifies, apparently, the 
whole company of those whose names are written in 
the book of life, of whom a part are already in Para- 
dise, some now living upon earth, and others yet un- 
born. Such is clearly the' case in the passage, " The 
general assembly and church of the first-born, which 
are enrolled in Heaven." It is concerning these that 
our Lord saith, "I give unto them eternal life ; and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them, 
out of My hand." And in this sense the Church is 
of course invisible. For, though a part of it consists 
of visible members in visible conjunction, yet we can- 
not perceive that whereby they are really and truly of 
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that body. In the words of Hooker, " they who are 
of this society have such marks of distinction from all 
others as are not object unto our sense ; only unto 
God, who seeth their hearts and understandeth all 
their secret cogitations, unto Him they are clear and 
manifest." * 

And as even the visible members of this body are 
invisible as to that which makes them members ; as 
we cannot know, and have no right to judge, who 
they are ; so we have no special directions or obliga- 
tions concerning them, neither have they concerning 
us. They are known only unto God: we cannot dis- 
tinguish them, nor can they distinguish themselves, 
from the others with whom they are visibly united ; 
and therefore they have no peculiar rights and du- 
ties towards the world, but only the general rights 
and duties of the visible body to which they belong. 
Moreover, in this sense, man was rather made for the 
Church than the Church for man : she is, she can be 
of no practical use to us here, because we cannot dis- 
tinguish her; and our only duty respecting her is, to 
make sure our calling and election to her holy and 
heavenly membership. Accordingly, the great di- 
vine just quoted says, "whenever we read of any 
duty which the Church of God is bound unto, the 
Church whom, this doth concern is a sensible, known 
company." 

Now the theory in question maintains that the word 
church has in Scripture no senses but these; that in 
every case where the word is used it may be taken as 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, Book iii. ch. i. 
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meaning either a particular local assembly of profess- 
ing Christians, or else what is called the invisible 
Church, that is, the whole company of all the truly 
faithful souls that have been, are, and are to be, in 
the world. A leading champion of this theory, after 
specifying the senses I have noted, affirms the point 
boldly and unreservedly, thus: "The two meanings in 
question exhaust the entire range of acceptation be- 
longing to the word. There is no passage in which 
one or other is unsuitable or inappropriate. We are 
therefore warranted to infer that it does not bear any 
other sense." * The same position is in like manner 
affirmed by Neander, and is well known to be the ba- 
sis of certain speculations put forth by that learned 
writer. 

It is manifest that, according to this view, there is 
and can be, properly speaking, no such thing as a 
Church of Christ on earth to us, but only an indefin- 
ite number of churches; every congregation being per- 
fectly independent, without visible unity with others, 
and a complete church by itself. It is hardly needful 
to remark how, by this theory, the sin of schism is 
virtually repealed, forasmuch as the very grounds and 
conditions of it are taken clean away; it being evident 
enough that there can be no guilt nor any loss in 
men's cutting themselves off, when they may carry 
with them or get up among them that from which 
they divide. 

Of course, if but one instance of a different use of 
the word be pointed out and clearly proved, it is 

* Davidson's Eccl-esinstietil Polity of the New Testament, Lecture ii. 
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enough to upset this modern theory, notwithstanding 
the boldness with which it has been affirmed. The 
position, then, which I shall stand upon for the pres- 
ent is, that in our text the word will hardly hear either 
of the meanings in question. Certainly ,not the first; 
for, besides the manifest impropriety of setting down 
a particular local congregation of men as the pillar 
and ground of the truth, besides this, the whole 
drift and scope of the Apostle's instructions to St. 
Timothy clearly infers him to have had the teaching, 
ordering, and governing of many such congregations. 
For example, the Apostle directs him to " charge some 
that they teach no other doctrine;" which language 
evidently implies that he had authority over pastors 
as well as people, over those who were to teach as well 
as those who were to be taught. Again, " the things 
which thou hast -heard of me, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also ; '" which shows that St. Timothy had not only 
the oversight of pastors and teachers already ap- 
pointed, but the power to select, ordain, and commis- 
sion others to the same office. And again, "let the 
presbyters that .rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour;" and, "I charge thee before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect Angels, that thou 
observe these things without preferring one before 
another, doing nothing by partiality." From which 
it is clear that St. Timothy had power to hear and 
determine causes, to confer honours, and inflict cen- 
sures; and this power was given him over presbyters 
as well as private persons. 

And is it credible that all these prerogatives were 
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entrusted to Mm for the oversight of a particular lo- 
cal assembly? or that all these instructions were given 
him, that he might know how he ought to behave 
himself in the ordering of a single congregation ? 
And if so, how many pastors and teachers are we to 
suppose that a single congregation had or might have 
in those times ? You will please observe, that the 
question here is not, whether St. Timothy had or has 
any rightful successors in this high episcopal office 
and authority ; for he may have held it in virtue of 
some supernatural gifts to which others have not sue- . 
ceeded : but the question is, simply, whether the word 
church is here used in the sense alleged; whether in 
this case it mean a single independent assembly, or 
several assemblies united under one head, one disci- 
pline, and one administration. 

Besides, it is not easy to see how a. single congrega- 
tion of professing Christians can with any propriety 
be spoken of as the pillar and ground of the truth. 
Whether we look to Scripture or to reason, to history 
or to philosophy, such an agent seems utterly inade- 
quate to such an office : it looks like building a citadel 
on the waves of the sea, or imposing Atlas' burden on 
the shoulders of a tottering infant. The thing carries 
absurdity in its face : we might as well speak of one 
of our little town - organizations as the pillar and 
ground of the law; whereas the town has and can 
have little or no strength or stability, certainly not 
enough to hold up itself, but in, through, and from 
that much larger organization called the State ; and 
which may indeed in some rational and dignified 
sense be regarded as the pillar and ground of the 
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law. Neither can a particular congregation of pro- 
fessing Christians have permanence of doctrine or 
discipline or any thing else, but in organic union 
with and subordination to that larger body which is 1 
styled emphatically the Church, and which alone can 
without glaring absurdity receive the title and be ex- 
pected to perform the office of pillar and ground of 
the truth. 

And perhaps the experience of many religious as- 
semblies disowning the fact and even the idea of a 
Church on earth, and claiming an independent origin 
and existence, is the best proof we have or can have, 
Scripture apart, that the truth has no adequate pillar 
and ground in this world but the Church ; insomuch 
that those congregations which cut and keep them- 
selves loose from her can have no moorings or anchor- 
age at all; but are doomed to be forever afloat, and 
tossed upon the waves, and driven about by every 
wind of doctrine, until they finally progress to pieces, 
and die into stability, having as many schisms as there 
are separate or separable planks in their structure. 

Again : In our text the word church, it seems to me, 
will as little bear the second of the meanings in ques- 
tion. For of what truth is the Church the pillar and 
ground? !Not of all truth, certainly: for, since our 
Lord declares Himself to be the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, and since the Church is mainly built upon 
Him, and framed and knit together in Him ; here the 
Church evidently rests upon the Truth, not the Truth 
upon the Church. And because the Church is built 
upon the liock of eternal truth and life, therefore we 
are assured that "the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
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against it." Probably, therefore, it is not of the truth 
as it is in Christ, but of the truth as contained in His 
written "Word, that the Church is the pillar and 
ground. 

Moreover the Church is to sustain that office, cer- 
tainly not for all, but only for those who are not yet 
grounded and established in the truth, and to the end 
that they may become so. Eor who does not see that 
the language of our text has reference to a practical 
system of things, to the actual wants and uses of 
men ? of men who are not in present possession of 
the truth, but in a state and condition where they 
need to be taught, trained, and disciplined into a 
knowledge and love of it, and w.here the truth needs 
some external stay and support to that end ; not in- 
deed because of any infirmity or imperfection in it- 
self, but because of many such in them. It will scarce 
be questioned, then, I think, that the Church is here 
regarded as something made for men as they are, and 
to the end that they may become what they should 
be ; for men not as already enlightened and sancti- 
fied, but as still in want of some enlightening and 
sanctifying process and agency. To meet and answer 
which want, the Church must have some visible and 
available marks and signs, whereby men may be able 
both to find her, and to know when they have found 
her; that they may discern both when she speaks, 
and what. 

But of the Church in the sense now under consid- 
eration, that is, the invisible Church, a part have 
already passed their probation, and gone to their 
reward, Avhere their state is secure, and they cannot 
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fall, for "none shall pluck them out of His hand:" 
and the truth needs no stay or support for them but 
itself ; for they do not hold it by faith, nor pursue it 
in hope, but faith has with them given place to sight, 
and hope has passed up into assured possession. And 
even for that part who have not yet arrived at this 
state, and whose warfare is still unaccomplished, the 
invisible Church cannot be available to that end : she 
cannot serve as the pillar and ground of the truth in 
their case ; she can do nothing for them, and has no 
duty concerning them; because, not being an object 
of sense or of human discernment, being " clear and 
manifest only unto God/' they cannot distinguish her, 
and therefore cannot resort to her to learn the truth, 
nor to derive practical guidance and support from 
her. 

Wherefore we must conclude that none but a visible 
Church can be properly regarded as the pillar and 
ground of the truth ; that a visible Church can sus- 
tain this office only for the truth as delivered in the 
Scriptures ; and that even here she sustains it but for 
those who have not the truth in knowledge and pos- 
session, but only in faith and hope ; and for whom, 
so long as they have it thus, the truth will need some 
stay and support besides itself, must have some pil- 
lar and ground out of them, until it can ground and 
pillar itself firmly within them. 

I see not, therefore, how we can well avoid the con- 
clusion, that in the -instance of our text, at least, the 
word church is used in neither of the senses alleged. 
So that those who hold -the theory in question seem 
hardly warranted in affirming that " there is no 
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passage in which one or other of these meanings is 
unsuitable or inappropriate." And indeed we may 
justly say of these views what has been said of others 
still older than these, " No, no! these opinions have 
youth in their countenance; antiquity knew them 
not, it never thought nor dreamed of them." * 

You will observe, my argument thus far has been, 
that in our text the word church cannot be taken in 
either of the senses in question. But I am far from 
admitting this to be the only instance where the word 
is not thus used. To go no further, it seems to me 
that very great violence of interpretation must be 
used, to strain either of those senses upon the pas- 
sage, "God has set some in the Church first apos- 
tles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues." For how all these offices 
and officers could be set either in a single congre- 
gation, or in the invisible Church, quite passes my 
comprehension. 

One instance, however, of a different usage, if fully 
made out, is enough, as I before remarked, to over- 
throw this modern theory. And my reason for pre- 
ferring the method of argument hitherto used lies in 
the fact of so many in our day resolving their theology 
mostly into a mere matter of verbal exegesis ; that is, 
instead of gathering the force and meaning of words 
by going through them or back of them into the 
things signified, and so arguing from what they do 
mean, their way is, to take the words by themselves, 

* Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity. 
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to rack out their possible signification, as viewed apart 
from the particular things about which they are used, 
and so to argue from, what they may mean, or may be 
made to mean. There appears no practicable way of 
meeting this most perverse method of argument, but 
to show in a given case what the word actually does 
mean, and must be held to mean, by considering the 
nature of the particular thing to which it there refers. 
For 'example, in the case of our text the word church, 
taken abstractedly, may be construed in any of the 
senses which it is elsewhere found to bear; but, if 
viewed in connection with the special subject-matter 
there in hand, it cannot be construed in either of the 
senses alleged. And the practical mischief in refer- 
ence to our present subject is, that by this extreme 
license of interpretation men do in effect vacate of 
their proper significance all those texts of Scripture 
which set 'forth the origin, nature, and office of the 
Church, her relation to Christ and to us, our duties 
to her, our need of her, and the reverence and affec- 
tion with which she ought to stand dressed in our 
thoughts. 

On the whole, then, I think we may safely fall back 
and rest upon the doctrine, approved and endeared by 
the faith and confession of so many Saints through so 
many ages, that there is such a thing as " The Holy 
Catholic Church." Which Church is partly invisible, 
and partly visible ; invisible as to that part where it 
passes into an invisible sphere, and is composed of in- 
visible members, and dwells in eternal mansions, and 
worships in houses not made .with hands ; visible as 
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to that part where it enters a visible scene of things, 
and consists of visible members, and dwells in tempo- 
ral habitations, and offers sensible worship in temples 
reared by human hands. Thus, as our blessed Lord, 
when He came upon earth, took on Him our nature, 
and was made like us in every thing but sin, and be- 
came an object of sense, bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh, yet was the same Lord of Heaven and 
Earth both before and after His visible coming; in 
like manner the Church which is His Body wears in 
Heaven a heavenly form, on Earth an earthly form, 
yet is the same Church still in both these conditions: 
in the world of pure spiritual life, the Church is purely 
of a spiritual nature and membership; in the world of 
mixed spiritual and material life, the Church has a 
nature similarly mixed and composed; the two parts 
thus having properties suitable and correspondent to 
their respective places and states of being. 

Moreover, as the Church varies in natural, so does 
she also vary in moral, composition and character, ac- 
cording to her several conditions and spheres of exis- 
tence: in Heaven, she is altogether holy, undefiled, 
and without spot, free from impurity and imperfec- 
tion; triumphant, and having no enemies within or 
without, she dwells in eternal harmony and peace: on 
Earth, she abounds in the impurities and imperfec- 
tions of Earth; continually assailed by enemies, and 
torn or shaken by dissensions, she is always militant : 
in short, there she is made up of the spirits of just 
men made perfect ; here, of the spirits and bodies of 
just men who shall, and of unjust men who shall not, 
be made perfect. Finally, there the Church is in no 
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wise the pillar and ground of the truth, because her 
members neither use nor want the Scriptures; they 
are in possession and fruition, not in pursuit and hope, 
of the truth, and so do not need to be disciplined into 
the knowledge and love of it, nor does the truth need 
any stay or support for them but itself: here the 
Church always has been, is, and must be, emphatically 
the pillar and ground of the truth, for reasons which 
do not there exist, and for ends which are not there to 
be attained. 

To conclude: There has been some controversy in 
our time touching the relative importance of the 
Church and the Scriptures. Upon which subject I 
need say no more, at present, than that our text 
manifestly regards the Church as subordinate to the 
Scriptures ; it being unreasonable to place that which 
supports above that which is supported. And it is 
considerable that, while the Church serves as a. stay 
and support to the Scriptures, the Scriptures in turn 
also serve to protect, preserve, and perpetuate the 
Church ; as the roof naturally keeps from dissolution 
and decay the basis and structure whereby itself is 
upheld. So that, as the Church gives power and effi- 
cacy to the Scriptures, in like manner the Scriptures 
give permanence and security to the Church : without 
the Church, the Scriptures would be practically inef- 
fectual; without the Scriptures, the Church would 
soon perish. 

Thus each seems necessary to the other; neither 
can fully attain its end, except they work together ; 
so natural is their union, that we may safely affirm 
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the saving virtue of one will not long survive where 
both are not. And certainly, where two things are 
thus indispensable, it is not easy to say which of them 
is the more important. Nor will it avail any thing 
here to urge, that if there were no Church men could 
get up one, as they saw fit, which they could not do 
in case of the Scriptures. For what men can create, 
men can destroy ; and if the power of men could pre- 
vail against the Church, it were reasonable to presume 
that the gates of Hell might do the same. Moreover, 
if the Church be any thing, she is an organization, not 
a mere aggregation ; a vital growth, like a tree, not a 
mere collection of individuals, like a heap of sand: 
and an organization is a thing which God and Nature 
alone are competent to produce. The utmost that 
men can do towards this is to get up imitations ; and, 
however such imitations may deceive the eye, and 
even for a time answer the purpose of the things imi- 
tated, yet they cannot last, because they do not really 
live, and have no vital power or principle dwelling in 
them, to keep them from gradually crumbling up and 
wasting away. 
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ST. MATTHEW xvui. 17 : If he neglect to hear the Church, let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. 

THESE words are a part of our Lord's instructions 
to His disciples, teaching them, and, through them, 
us, how we are to deal with our brethren when they 
offend us. And the Church is here evidently regarded 
as a visible institution or establishment having a cer- 
tain authority and jurisdiction in causes of difference 
arising between her members. We are not to pre- 
sume upon deciding such causes for ourselves : unless 
they can be privately adjusted by mutual agreement 
of the parties, they are to be referred to the public 
judgment and voice of the body to which we belong; 
because the law under which we, as Christians, engage 
to live speaks from her mouth ; she is its organ. And 
her judgment, according to the text, is to be final : we 
cannot take an appeal from it to any other authority. 
And if any one refuse to submit his cause to her de- 
cision, or if, having so submitted it, he neglect to hear 
or obey her voice, he thereby forfeits his right of 
membership, and loses his privilege and portion with 
us : he is no longer to be regarded as one of us ; we 
can no longer walk together in the house of God. 
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Such is clearly the position of the text taken to- 
gether with what precedes and follows it. It is not 
my purpose to engage in a special argument or expo- 
sition of the point, for it does not appear to need any ; 
and the text has been chosen rather as aptly start- 
ing a more general discourse on the subject of the 
Church. 

The Scriptures almost every where suppose, and 
human experience is replete with confirmation of this 
their suppo.sal, that in our present fallen state God's 
saving truth must be received and obeyed for some 
time as law, before we can get to understand and 
relish it as truth. And indeed the same is the case 
with much of the most important natural truth. The 
principles of social, civil, and moral wisdom have to 
stand over and around us in the form of authoritative 
obligation and restraint; they have to be instituted 
and embodied in various ways, so as to touch and act 
upon us as a sort of practical necessity; until they 
come to penetrate and pervade the vitalities of our 
being, and pass up into the living, self-acting light 
and effluence of reason. Such is plainly both the nat- 
ural and the scriptural way of knowledge ; which is 
the ground of that most pregnant passage, " If any 
man be willing to do God's will,, he shall know of the 
doctrine." It is life that translates truth unto knowl- 
edge ; its passage into intelligence lies through action ; 
meaning, of course, moral and religious truth, whether 
it come to us by Nature or by Eevelation. Hence the 
necessity, hence also the reasonableness, of faith ; 
for from faith groweth life, and from, life groweth 
wisdom. 
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Nor can this order by any means be reversed or re- 
pealed : Nature directs it, Scripture observes it, reason 
approves it; and their agreeing sentence is further 
confirmed by the frequent and fatal miscarriages of. 
those who practically cross it. So that they who teach 
us to receive and obey nothing but what our individ- 
ual reason has first approved, do thereby cut off the 
very means and processes of knowledge. They pre- 
clude wisdom, they preclude reason, because they pre- 
clude the faith, the vital action, the living experience, 
whence it grows: in short, they assume that truth is 
to work from the head into the heart, from thought 
into will, from knowledge into life ; whereas its course 
and process lies the other way. 

Now it enters into the very nature and idea of Law, 
that it is an external power placed over against our 
will and choice, so as to control them, not depend 
upon them. For, if it be subject to our will and 
choice, or dependent on them, then it is not law to 
us, but we to it. And it is not, it cannot be properly 
truth to us, until, from being an irksome or unwel- 
come restraint, it comes to have our glad acceptance, 
our full, free, hearty consent, and so stands linked in 
entire complacence with our choice. Therefore it is 
that the truth, when held as truth, makes us free : 
until so held, it necessarily acts as an abridgment of 
our freedom ; that is, it speaks to us as law. 

But, to have the operation and effect of law upon 
us, truth must obviously have a firm standing and 
establishment outside of us, and superior to our in- 
dividual reason and will. The question, then, is, by 
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what arrangement of organs and appliances is God's 
saving truth to be brought home to us and impressed 
upon our action as law, until it can work, and in 
order that it may work, into and through our minds, 
and we grow up into the knowledge and love of it as 
truth ? What, where, is the strong intrenchment/ in 
which the truth firmly seated may withstand our self- 
will, and subdue our waywardness, and discipline our 
thoughts, and rectify our powers, until she finally wins 
us to herself, and arms us with her might, and enrobes 
us with her beauty; and, having built herself a firmer 
throne within us, sits down in the quiet and assured 
possession of our souls ? 

This question, it seems to me, has its best answer in 
St. Paul's first Epistle to Timothy, where he speaks of 
the Church as " the pillar and ground of the truth." 
Whatsoever and wheresoever the Church may be, the 
Apostle in that passage distinctly propounds her as 
the firm institutional intrenchment and organization 
whereby the truth is to reach and act upon us as law, 
until she makes us worthy and capable of knowing 
and loving her as truth, lifting our thoughts into her 
pavilion of beauty, and reducing our spirits under her 
most stern and awful, yet most gentle and benignant 
sway. . Our text describes something of the way and 
manner in which this great practical organ of the 
Gospel is to act; and in so doing implies the. same 
thing which St. Paul so directly propounds. 

To take another view of the matter: It is mani- 
festly ordained in the constitution of our nature, that 
many men have to grow up together in order for any 
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one to grow. In solitude and isolation we are not and 
cannot be truly men ; all that distinguishes us as such 
being inactive and dormant within us, until awakened 
and developed into social action and play, wherein the 
participation of others serves as the caller-up and 
drawer-oufc of those susceptibilities in which our man- 
hood properly consists. For who can be a man till he 
loves, and has a sense of duty ? And who can love 
where there is no one but himself ; or who can have a 
sense of duty, till he stands in that living relation 
with others out of which duty grows ? And without 
these sentiments, and the life of reason and conscience 
which they involve, what are we but, as it were, the 
empty shells and husks of men ? So that we must 
first have a social, common life, before we can have 
any proper human life as individuals. 

Likewise, in religious and spiritual life, many men 
must grow up together, else none can grow up. Stand- 
ing isolated and alone, we are without the necessary 
conditions of such growth; we are, so to speak, in a 
spiritual vacuum, cut off from the very air and oxygen 
of religious life. For God's ordinary method is, and 
herein He follows the same method in His Word as in 
His works, the same in grace as in nature, not to 
visit and abide with men individually and severally, 
but in social unity and conjunction. Where two or 
three or more are gathered together in His Name, 
there is He, not in them, but in the midst of them ; 
that is, first in the midst of them, and perhaps to the 
end that He may afterwards be in them. And they 
must know Him. as their common Father, a relation 
which makes them brethren, and knits and binds them. 
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up in a common life and a mutual love, else they 
cannot truly know Him at all. 

Which yields, perhaps, a sufficient answer to the 
question so often asked, What is the Church but 
the aggregate of the individuals belonging to it ? For, 
truly, besides the several members, there is that which 
causes them to be members. But is not this question 
much the same as asking, What is a man but the 
aggregate of the limbs and organs that make up his 
visible person? Where I hope it will be granted, that 
over and above the several limbs and organs there is 
the soul, the living power that weaves and moulds 
them all up into a vital, organic whole. So, also, in 
the State, besides the aggregate of the persons compos- 
ing it, there is at least that which aggregates them ; 
there is the public, common life and law which draws 
and holds them together, and which, as a kind of 
civil blood and circulation embracing and pervading a 
large number of individuals, constitutes them truly 
and emphatically one people. 

If, then, it be still asked, What is the Church but 
the aggregate of the individuals belonging to it ? the 
answer is, Besides these there is He who has prom- 
ised to be in the midst of them ; there is the Spirit, 
the Lord and Giver of life, who draws and knits and 
organizes them together, making them all members 
one of another; the best part even of their individual 
life being derived into them severally from the pub- 
lic, common life of the Church wherein and whereby 
they grow. So that, by how much more there is 
where two or three have come together in God's 
name, than there was in the same two or three before 
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their coining together ; by so much, is there more in 
the Church than the several persons belonging to it : 
over and above the individuals, there is the mutual 
membership wherein God has promised His special 
presence ; whereby all- are linked in sympathy and 
communion with their Divine Head; and which is 
the appointed channel of heavenly visitations, the 
Jacob's-ladder whereon Faith beholds the Angels of 
God ascending and descending. Hence the beloved 
disciple sets down love of the brethren as the sign by 
which we may know that we have passed from death 
unto life; for, surely, he that lives must needs love 
that in which and by means of which he lives. And 
as we are not brethren but in virtue of the brother- 
hood, which is the Church, so in the Church we are 
more than individuals, we are brethren. And, we 
being brethren, God is our Father ; observe, He is 
our Father, not mine; there being, for us, no such 
word as my Father which is in Heaven : for, though 
our Saviour speaks thus in reference to Himself, He 
nowhere gives us any warrant so to speak, or so to 
think. 

So that there is in nature and reason, as well as in 
Scripture, abundant cause why we should be ordered 
and organized into a religious society, a spiritual com- 
monwealth ; and also why this commonwealth should 
be unspeakably precious and dear to us, as the com- 
mon organ and medium of that Spirit which is to be 
the Life of our life: for whence is the hand or foot, 
the limb or member, to draw nourishment and vital- 
ity, unless it be in organic union with that body 
where resides the soul and animating principle of all? 
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This spiritual commonwealth, has received the name 
of the Church, in like manner as the civil common- 
wealth has received the name of the State. And as 
the State may be justly considered the pillar and 
ground of the law, in a similar sense St. Paul, in 
the passage already referred to, seems to regard the 
Church as the pillar and ground of the truth. This 
indicates the proper office and function which the 
Church hears to us practically, the end and purpose 
which she is appointed to serve in the building-up of 
our life. It also infers the true nature and strength 
of our needs and duties in respect of the Church, and 
explains the reason why any one who neglects to hear 
and obey her voice is to be regarded as " an heathen 
man and a publican." 

Nor does it seem any more unreasonable to suppose 
that the law can stand without the State than that 
the truth can stand without the Church. For, in all 
the affairs of this world, we see that principles have 
little practical virtue or effect, unless they be first 
organized and embodied in institutions and visible 
forms; and to expect that the thing should be other- 
wise, were much the same as though the souls of our 
parents should minister to our human wants, after 
they have left their bodies. Truth must have a form 
like ours, else she can hardly touch us to any vital 
issues. Abstract ideas, as such, really hold no com- 
munication with the springs of life : they are but ob- 
jects of speculation; and it is only when instituted 
and clothed with special circumstances that they work 
in with the practical currents of our being. Accord- 
ingly, one of the deepest thinkers of modern times, 
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and whose judgment in this matter carries the more 
weight, forasmuch as his early prepossessions were all 
the other way, sets it down as " a fixed principle, that 
a Christianity without a Church, exercising spiritual 
authority, is vanity and dissolution." * And we may 
easily remark, in fact, that where men have lost or 
ignored the proper idea of the Church, the mere 
instincts of consistency in thought and action super- 
induce principles which naturally result in disinte- 
grating and crumbling up all society into the dust 
and powder of individualism. For, indeed, men have 
really just as much right to dispense with the State as 
with the Church ; to be their own pillar and ground 
of the law as of the truth ; and, which is more, the 
eame reasons, mutatis mutandis, will bring them to this 
issue in the one case, as in the other : so that it is 
only by some happy inconsistency that they who re- 
pudiate the Church do not also repudiate the State. 

Yet, great and manifest as are the claims of the 
Church, as declared in Scripture and endorsed by rea- 
son, still, for some cause or other, perhaps in part as 
a reaction from certain old ecclesiastical abuses, there 
has grown to be in our day a much too general habit 
of depreciating her .office and authority; and to urge 
the duty of loving, honouring, and obeying her, is 
regarded by many as little less than making her a 
substitute for our Lord and His Word. Hence much 
controversy has risen of late concerning the relative 
.importance of the Church and the Scriptures. Touch- 
ing which question, the writer just quoted puts it as 

* Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Note. 
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the error of former times, that men "placed the 
Church above the Scriptures ; " of the present times, 
that they " give her no place at all." * 

Now we have, or think we have, in the Church the 
collective wisdom of ages of able, experienced, godly 
men, men who had grown old in the study and 
practice of our Lord's holy doctrine. That wisdom is 
concentrated in the records, canons, creeds, articles, 
ordinances, liturgies, and offices of the Church. Yet, 
strange to say, there is scarce any form or kind of 
authority, but . what many among us look upon as 
of more weight and consequence than that of the 
Church; and people who do not hesitate to repose 
almost implicit confidence in some individual minis- 
ter, if we venture to suggest that they may find safer 
guidance in her teachings, are often greatly alarmed, 
lest they or we should incur the guilt of placing the 
Church above the Scriptures ! Why, why is this ? Is 
there no medium between deifying and despising the 
Church ? May we not think more of her -than of any 
individual man, without thinking more of her than of 
our Maker ? May we not set the public, common rea- 
son of the species, as approved by innumerable " say- 
ings of the wise in ancient and in modern books 
enrolled," may we not set this above any man's 
private reason, even though it be our own, without 
advancing it into the seat of Him who is "Wisdom and 
Truth itself ? Truly, it were to be wished, that those 

* The Eomish divines placed the Church above the Scriptures ; our 
present divines give it no place at all. But Donne and his great con 
temporaries had not yet learnt to be afraid of announcing and enforcing 
the claims of the Church, distinct from, and coordinate with, the Scrip- 
tures." Coleridge, Notes on English Divines : Donne. 
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who are so jealous for the Scriptures would give a 
little more heed to the voice of Scripture bidding 
them "hear the Church." 

Wherefore, touching this matter, let us not be too 
easily frightened or disturbed. For where there is one 
who is disposed to place the Church above the Scrip- 
tures, there are probably ten who are quite as much 
disposed to place themselves above the Church. And 
indeed we could not set the Church above the Scrip- 
tures without sinning against the authority and in- 
structions of the Church herself ; who claims no such 
preeminence ; nay, who unequivocally disclaims it ; 
teaching us that we have no infallible standard of 
truth but the Word of God ; and that she is herself 
to all intents and purposes bound by that standard. 
In short, we fully understand, and hearing the Church 
we cannot choose but understand, that she is in all 
respects subject unto Christ, as the body unto the 
head ; and that as she is subject unto Him, so we are 
subject unto her. This we learn beyond the possibil- 
ity of mistake from the words of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians : " For the husband is the head of the wife, even 
as Christ is the head of the Church ; therefore as the 
Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to 
their own husbands in every thing." But because the 
wife is subject to the husband, does it therefore follow 
that she is subject to the children ? or 'that the chil- 
dren may depreciate and disown her authority under 
pretence of honouring and obeying her husband ? 
What kind of a son is he who forsakes the law of 
his mother, and alleges in justification thereof the in- 
structions of his father? or wherefore does the son. 

34 
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endeavour to find or make discrepancies and contra- 
dictions between his father and mother, but to the 
end that he may divide and conquer, and set himself 
above them both ? 

In like manner, the Church is elsewhere set forth 
as "the bride of the Lamb," and "the spouse of 
Christ.-" And may we not reverence the Bride much, 
yet reverence the Bridegroom more ? Is there no way 
of honouring the one sufficiently, but by dishonouring 
the other? Can we question, that the Bridegroom will 
resent -any show of disrespect to the Bride, as a griev- 
ous and intolerable affront to Himself? And does 
not this language of Scripture infer such a relation 
between our Lord and the Church, that we can hardly 
be His children without being hers? ISTor will it avail 
to urge that these expressions are figurative. For to 
what end does Scripture make use of such figures, un- 
less it be to convey the appropriate practical import of 
them; to impress upon our minds and hearts some 
corresponding rules and motives of duty ? 

Surely, then, the Church is invested with a portion 
of our Lord's authority ; she shares in His claims to 
our obedience and love ; we are under similar duties 
and obligations to them both: she holds her being 
and titles independent of us; and to question and 
dispute her rights, and set ourselves above her, and 
hold her responsible to our private reason, is such an 
inversion of nature as may indeed exile us from her 
bosom, and lose us her blessing, but. cannot impair 
her authority nor dim her honour: she will still be 
the mother of our Lord's children, whether ..she be 
our mother or not. So that we can conclude nothing 
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less than that, next to our blessed Lord, the Church 
is entitled to our deepest reverence and love ; and that 
her authentic instructions are to be heard and obeyed 
with all imaginable respect, as the very voice of her 
Divine Head, who, we may be assured, loveth and 
cherisheth her even as Himself. Here, then, we may 
fitly remember the words of Solomon : " My son, keep 
thy father's commandment, and forsake not the law 
of thy mother: bind them continually upon thine 
heart, and tie them about thy neck. When thou 
goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall 
keep thee ; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with 
thee. For the commandment is a lamp ; and the law 
is. light; and reproofs of instruction are the way of 
life." 

Finally, the Church is several times spoken of in 
Scripture as the Body of our Lord. As He was once 
"incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary," 
so He remains incarnate for us in the Church: she 
was left here by Him to act as His visible representa- 
tive ; and it was, and is, in connection with her min- 
istrations that He sent, and sends, the Comforter, to 
lead us into all the truth. For, so far as we can per- 
ceive, there is much the same need that Christianity 
should be visibly organized and embodied to us now, 
as there was that its Author should take upon Him 
our nature, and live and dwell among us ; and to di- 
vest it of sensible form, and disembody it into invisi- 
bility, is to strip it of practical efficacy and power, and 
reduce it from a discipline to a science, from a life to 
a theory. Nor does it appear how we can be savingly 
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united to Christ so long as we are visible beings, 
unless by engrafting into that visible Body where 
He has promised to keep His earthly residence, and 
where the living and life-giving current of His Spirit 
circulates. 

So that, to be available for our needs, to act savingly 
upon and within us, Christianity must have a local 
habitation; it must have an historical as well as an 
ideal existence ; it must be to us a visible fact as well 
as a spiritual truth ; and stand before us clothed in 
human flesh, and informed with human sympathies, 
and address us in audible tones, and encircle us with 
material arms ; that so it may come home to our bo- 
soms, and impress its vivifying touch on every element 
of our being. In a word, to have its proper effect 
upon us, it needs to be alive, even as we are alive. 
All this Christianity does and is in and through the 
Church. And thus she is, representatively, our Lord's 
perpetual incarnation : as He became like unto us, sin 
excepted, to the end that He might make us like unto 
Himself in that exception ; so to the self-same end 
His doctrine is still conformed and configured to our 
nature in the Church which is His Body. And is it 
to be supposed that we may depress His body under 
pretence of exalting Him ? or that we may forsake 
His body on the plea of following Him ? On the con- 
trary, to recognize Him in this His mystical body, is 
a part of the faith which He requires of us, as it is also 
among the proper works of the Spirit which He giveth 
us. And, on the other hand, if we cannot recognize 
Him here, then it may behove us to remember how 
few there were who recognized Him in His natural 
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body; for indeed there were no signs of the Divine 
presence when " He became obedient unto death." 

Unquestionably, therefore, the Church, whatsoever 
and wheresoever she may be, is something that touches 
us most nearly, and concerns us most dearly: she is 
here to perform the self -same work which her Author 
came to do ; and the treasures of life and grace which 
He brought into the world are in some sort left to 
her keeping and dispensation : so that to be in living 
union and fellowship with her, to eat of her bread/ 
and drink of her cup, must needs be of the highest 
consequence to us. 

Thus we have seen, brethren, that various figures 
and forms of speech are used in Scripture, to express 
the ground, the nature, and the office of the Church ; 
that whereon she is built, that whereof she consists, 
and that whereunto she is designed. And these sev- 
eral figures derive each their appropriateness and force 
from the particular part or aspect or relation in which 
the Church is viewed at the time. And it is consid- 
erable, that in the figures where she is presented there 
is generally something that strikes to the seat of grace 
within the mind : she is set forth as an object of pecul- 
iar reverence and affection: titles and symbols and 
images of beauty and majesty and authority are accu- 
mulated upon her, as if on purpose to " create an awe 
about her, as a guard angelic plac'd ; " inspiration it- 
self seeming to speak with unwonted eloquence when 
touching this theme, as if raised above its ordinary 
pitch by the height and grandeur of the argument. 
Viewed in reference to our Lord's incarnation, the 
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Church is in a representative sense His earthly im- 
mortality, His perpetual manifestation in the world, 
which throughout all time is to draw and unite and 
assimilate men to that Divine Life which informs and 
. animates her. Viewed in reference to our affections, 
she is the Lord's holy and honourable Bride, our holy 
and honourable Mother, to be loved, honoured, and 
obeyed next to Him; or rather He is to be loved, hon- 
oured, and obeyed in her. Yiewed in reference to the 
Scriptures, she is the pillar and ground of the truth ; 
its strong tower and citadel, the place where it has a 
fixed seat, firm standing, and sure foothold, from, 
whence to move the world. Viewed in other rela- 
tions, the Church is God's house, "built upon the 
foundation of prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone; in whom all 
the building, fitly framed together, groweth into an 
holy temple." 
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ST. LTJKE v. 37 : And no man putteth new wine into old 
bottles; else the new wine will burst the bottles, and be spilled, 
and the bottles shall perish. 

THIS is one of the homely illustrations in which, 
our Lord was used to wrap up the principles of His 
heavenly science, thus tying His lessons to the most 
common and familiar objects, and associating them 
with the interests of eyery-day life. It scarce need be 
said that the bottles in use at the time these words 
were spoken were made of skins specially prepared to 
that end, and were therefore of a kind to be weakened 
by age. Such being the case, the unfitness of the old 
vessels to the new vintage is plain enough without 
further remark. 

The occasion of the text was simply this: The 
enemies of our Lord ware wont to reproach Him for 
departing in some respects from the ancient Jewish 
customs. Now it was an old custom of the Pharisees 
to hold frequent fasts ; which custom was observed 
by St. John the Baptist and his disciples. And be- 
cause the Baptist did this, but in some other things 
diverged from Pharisaic usage, therefore they charged 
him with " having a devil." They were somewhat hard 
to please. For, when they saw our Lord pursuing 
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a different course ; when they found Him eating and 
drinking, and that too with pnblicans and sinners, 
and therewithal teaching some things -which they pre- 
ferred to be ignorant of ; they came to Him, asking, 
"Why do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 
fast often, but thine eat and drink ? " To this ques- 
tion He first replied by asking them another: "Can 
the children of the bridechamber fast while the bride- 
groom is with them ? " which was as clear a reason as 
they could bear; for they would be sure to fall out 
and quarrel with any explanation which they could 
fully understand. But, as a still deeper and broader 
reason of the difference they had noted, He presently 
added the words of our text ; wherein we seem to 
have a dim intimation or foreshadowing of the New 
Dispensation which He came to set up. The answer 
was probably meant to be of such a nature that its 
full import could not be reached and fathomed, till 
after the work were done. For it had been vain, per- 
haps worse than vain, to tell the Scribes and Pharisees 
that He came with authority to change ancient cus- 
toms ; to do away old forms and observances, and 
substitute new ones; to abolish the whole system of 
types, and replace it with the things typified: for, 
though He wrought many miraculous attestations of 
His authority, they were cunning to find out such 
ways of explaining those attestations as would leave 
them free to reject His teachings. So that to them, 
possessed as they were with a spirit of contradiction 
to Him, no reasons could be given for His acts, but- 
such as they could not thoroughly comprehend. The 
state of their minds rendered it necessary for Him to 
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leave them more or less in the dark respecting His 
purpose. 

It may not be amiss to add one more introductory 
remark. Of course, to any intelligent believer in the 
Gospel it can be no new thing, that Christianity, in 
all its distinctive parts and elements, is a matter of 
supernatural and divine prescription, and, as such, 
takes its development and authentication in the form 
of history and fact. And this is no less true of the 
thing as an organization than as a doctrine; no less 
true of it as a visible institution than as a spiritual 
principle. 3?or Christianity is not merely a life or a 
living power, but a living power embodied, that is, or- 
ganized and instituted, in a form and manner suited 
to our present being, and to the world in which we 
are. And the essential law of its existence and opera- 
tion in the world was no doubt involved and bodied 
forth in the original order and settlement of it ; just 
as the union of soul and body; together with the 
methods and proportions thereof, in the individual 
man, is the law of our human nature in its present 
state and place of being. 

Taking, then, the illustration of our text, and in- 
terpreting it by the event, we may, I think, safely 
construe it as signifying that the hew wine of a larger 
and fuller dispensation could not be put into the 
old bottle of the Jewish economy, without hazarding 
the loss of both. For there must needs be a certain 
proportion and correspondence between the outward 
form and the inward life. The organic structure 
must be suited to the vital principle which it em- 
bodies and enshrines. The soul of an eagle cannot be 
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organized in the body of a fish ; nor the life of an oak 
in the form of a violet. And the same rule holds 
good in civil matters : for, as the spirit of society va- 
ries, there must be a corresponding variety of .social 
institutions ; and to enforce a mismatching of the two, 
is apt to draw on a civil explosion, as history has often 
shown. 

On the same principle, a new Eevelation required 
a new and fit embodiment; new doctrines must be 
clothed in appropriate ordinances; with the coming 
in of another Testament, there must come in another 
Church. You will observe, that our Lord's doctrine 
was neither to be organized in the ancient forms, nor 
left unorganized and without form ; but was to have 
a body suitable, fit, and correspondent, one adapted 
to protect, preserve, and transmit the indwelling life. 
The new wine was neither to be stored away in old 
bottles, nor left unbottled; but to be put into new 
bottles, suited to its nature and quality; bottles of 
such strength and toughness that it could work in 
them, without bursting them. And it was for our 
Lord to provide fit vessels for the storing and preserv- 
ing of His new and heavenly vintage: as He was 
Himself the life of the world, so it was for Him, 
either directly or through His Apostles, to prescribe 
and appoint the forms and ordinances whereby men 
should come into a living union with Him. 

Such, or something such, appear to be the princi- 
ples upon which the Christian Church was framed 
and built. We may not be able in all cases to per- 
ceive and appreciate the correspondencies between 
the spirit and the body of Christianity, but such 
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correspondencies undoubtedly there are. For, as our 
Lord and His Apostles best understood the nature of 
the new life and doctrine, so they knew best the right 
methods and conditions of its propagation; by what 
forms and visible ordering to body it forth; how to 
institute and organize it, so as to meet the needs and 
capacities of men. We, not seeing the reason of what 
they did, may mistake our ignorance for insight ; and 
may think ourselves competent to reform and improve 
their work up to a higher stage or pattern; and so 
bring in our fond inventions, calling them so many 
steps of progress towards perfection: and, when we 
perceive the life waning and waxing dim, and finally 
going out, being smothered by our kindlings, and 
quenched by our help, we may assume our course 
to have been right, and set down the failure of our 
schemes as the failure of Christianity, preferring to 
believe any thing rather than our own folly, or theirs 
to whom we have committed ourselves: all this, I 
say, we may do, for something very like it has been 
done ; but by proceeding thus we shall probably come 
to some such end as usually grows from beginnings 
that are at strife with nature and with the methods of 
Divine appointment. There is indeed neither religion 
nor reason in such a course : it falls in with nothing 
but human pride : for which cause it naturally has all 
the power of Truth and Providence arrayed against it. 
On the other hand, if we begin with faith in the In- 
stitution as our Lord and His Apostles ordered and 
left it, and then go on to act accordingly, perhaps we 
Bhall find, in process of time, that where we at first 
saw the least of reason in their work, there was really 
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tlie most : for here, as elsewhere in religion, obedience 
is still the way to knowledge. 

The particular lesson, then, which I wish to gather 
from the subject is, that the Apostolic Doctrine and 
the Apostolic Organization stand in perfect harmony 
and congeniality the one with the other, insomuch 
that in forsaking either we are in the way of losing 
both. And as we may not presume to put asunder 
what God, in the time of the Apostles and by their 
ministry, joined together; so neither may we under- 
take to bring together what He hath thought fit to 
keep asunder. If we take upon us to decant and draw 
off the spirit of Christianity into a body of our own 
making, we. shall secretly contract a repugnance to 
the spirit itself ; because in doing so we shall be in- 
dulging such a love of our own inventions as will 
grow upon us till we come to be as impatient of the 
original spirit as we were at first of the original body. 
And, on the other hand, if we undertake to bring a 
new spirit into the body, in order, as we may think, to 
awaken the latter into greater vigour and activity, first 
we know we shall have some feeling of nnfitness or 
discrepancy; and, still preferring our workings or our 
choosings to what has been prescribed, we shall ere 
long fall out with the body: we shall grow restless, 
captious, wrangling, disputatious, and finally conclude 
to forsake or demolish the old body, and to get up 
such an one wherein the new spirit will be more at 
home. For even so do men, going about to reform a 
thing, often get bewitched and enamoured of their 
schemes; and, forgetting that "to innovate is not to 
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reform," conclude that the thing cannot be reformed 
but by destruction, and by replacing it with something 
of their own. 

It was upon some such ground as this, I apprehend, 
that the Reformers of that Branch of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church from which ours hath grown proceeded 
in their great and glorious work. Presuming that 
things were rightly joined together at first, they did 
not undertake to originate and invent, but to recover 
and restore. Their purpose was, to reform an old 
Church, not to constitute a new one. To the original 
doctrines of Christianity, the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints, they had a pretty sure guide in the books 
of Scripture and the voice of Catholic Interpretation. 
For the original order and organization wherein that 
Faith was embodied, they had both the Bible and the 
uninspired records of the primitive Church. It was 
to these sources that they professedly went. Whatso- 
ever may be thought or alleged of them as Christians 
or as men, they were, at least gome of them, men of 
unquestionable learning, of large prudence, and sober 
judgment : therewithal they were such as the powers 
which then bore sway deemed worthy of being pro- 
moted to the highest places in the Church. I say, 
they did not profess to go by any theory as to how 
the Church ought to be, which had been to make their 
own opinion the rule and measure of Divine appoint- 
ments : the question with them was one of fact, as to 
how the Church actually was, in the period of her 
greatest purity and vigour. Such, at least, was their 
profession. And, even if they had been disposed to 
deviate from that profession, it was impracticable 
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for them to do so : the common regards of prudence 
and self -interest, to which they conld scarce have been 
insensible, mnst needs have been a pretty stringent 
check upon them here, since, working as they did for 
public ends, it was only by having, and by showing 
that they had, the sanctions of primitive .antiquity, 
that they could hope for a public acquiescence in 
their work. 

What the English Eeformers did was more than 
acquiesced in ; it was approved ; and approved on the 
same grounds and for the same reasons as it had 
been professedly done. It is not difficult to impugn 
their motives ; it is easy to rail at their characters ; 
but who, what shall break down their work ? It has 
now stood the wear and tear of more than three hun- 
dred years, still there are no symptoms of weakness or 
decay upon it : so far as can be perceived, it is stronger 
and healthier at this day than it has been at any 
former period. Ever since it was done, it has been 
subject to the most searching scrutiny of the most 
intelligent nation on the globe. The noblest and 
richest literature that the world has ever seen is all 
filled with its life and spirit. It has written itself in- 
delibly into the history of our race. Its arms now en- 
circle the Earth ; on its triumphs and glories the Sun 
never sets. Its genius is interwoven with all the best 
achievements of modern civilization ; order and virtue 
and prosperity have still sprung up in its footsteps 5 
and in its passage it has everywhere built or is build- 
ing itself into monuments as lasting as beauty and 
thought. The sanctity of its Bishops and Pastors, 
the learning of its Doctors, the {Diety of its children, 
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have hardly been surpassed. All kinds of war have 
"been made upon it from the first, by all sorts of en- 
emies, and it has always grown stronger from their 
attacks. 

The Eeformed Catholic Church, trusting in the so- 
lidity of her claims, has freely spread open the Bible 
to all her children, and not only allowed, but exhorted 
them to "search the Scriptures," the whole Scrip- 
tures, and see whether she is right ; and century after 
century has more and more approved, to the satisfac- 
tion of reason, her conformity to that infallible and 
unchangeable standard. Men, wishing to procure the 
adoption of their opinions, are wont to urge that 
"truth is mighty, and will prevail;" whereby they 
do not help us at all, it being just as hard to know 
what will prevail as to know what is true ; but of the 
Eeformed Catholic Church we may say, it has pre- 
vailed, prevailed over the most potent of all antago- 
nists, Time. Where, where is the power that is going 
to crush it ? 

Now this permanency of what the English Eef orm- 
ers did is not owing to their excellence of character, 
but to- the justness of the principles whereon they 
proceeded. It is the virtue, not of the men, but of 
that which they took as their pattern and model, that 
has made their work immortal and inexpugnable. For 
their appeal was not from the Church to their private 
judgment and reason, but from the Church as she 
was in their time to the Church as she was at first, 
when Inspiration itself presided over her counsels. 
And because they followed the sentence of primitive 
antiquity, and not their own opinion, therefore they 
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were kept from letting into their work a principle of 
mutability. Their method and purpose were, not to 
extirpate and destroy, but to renovate and save ; they 
wisely sought to reform and to preserve, and, what is 
more, to preserve by reforming. And that which 
gave law to their work, the same has given law to 
those who came after them, thus tying up and bind- 
ing their successors to follow the same authority 
which they followed. 

How different is and must be the result, where 
men follow their own opinions! For opinion is al- 
ways changing : so that to make this the standard of 
appeal, is to shut off all stability. And whatsoever 
begins thus, no matter how good it may be at the 
first, contains within itself the seeds of its own dis- 
solution: its very life is change; and so it goes on 
changing, and thinks it is advancing, until it changes 
itself into death, this being the only permanence it is 
capable of. Hence it is that so many other reformers, 
perhaps as wise and good, perhaps wiser and better 
than those in question, have given little or no stabil- 
ity to their work : as they, either from choice or from 
necessity, followed their own opinion, so their succes- 
sors, claiming the same right, and holding the same 
course and method, have kept on improving their 
work, till it was all improved away. Thus their 
standard of appeal has acted as a sort of original sin 
pervading what they did; and their work, even if 
able to withstand external assaults, has been torn to 
pieces by the divulsive energies wrapped up in its be- 
ing and infused at its birth. But history changes 
not; facts remain the same: and in appealing to 
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these and proceeding upon them, the English Be- 
formers began with a principle of permanence ; which 
principle is found to pervade their entire work. 

But it may be worth the while to pause a little upon 
one or two points in that great event of English his- 
tory which has written and is writing its life all over 
our globe. There is indeed no exhausting the signifi- 
cance of that event. Its interest, too, is commensurate 
with its meaning. So that we can be in no danger of 
pondering the matter too deeply, or of knowing it too 
well. To trace it in its rise and progress, to grasp and 
comprehend it in its spirit and principles, to under- 
stand from what causes, by what methods, and to 
what ends, it proceeded, would carry us far inward 
towards the springs of human history, and seat the 
mind fast by the fountain-head of those operative 
truths the issues of which make up the life and 
measure of things. And, to any thing like a just es- 
timate of the event, there needs, of course, a survey, 
at once comprehensive and minute, of the characters 
of its human authors ; how the thing stood to their 
minds, and how their minds "stood towards the thing; 
what were their motives and purposes in the under- 
taking; what they had in thought to do, and why; 
whether, and how far, themselves were intelligent of 
the full scope and import of their work; whether, 
and how far, they were the unwitting organs and in- 
struments of that Power who, in working His will 
upon earth, often uses His creatures against or be- 
yond their will. 

The importance of the English Reformation in 
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itself, and especially to us whose life is so largely 
spun and woven out of its consequences, may indeed 
worthily render it, at all times, a favourite and famil- 
iar rallying-point of our thoughts. Of course, on such 
an occasion as the present, the most we can do is to 
touch upon the fringes and outskirts of the event, 
noting or gathering up, here and there, a thread of 
the fabric, and seeing barely enough of the thing, to 
know that we are not penetrating beyond its surface 
and confines. 

Now it has often been alleged, that the system of 
the Eeformed Catholic Church is in substance so far 
identical with Eomanism, that if it were to pass 
through all the same times, to stand in all the same 
circumstances, and to undergo all the same influences, 
it would naturally grow on and develop into the Ro- 
man system. I confess I can see no objection to re- 
ceiving such a statement as true. But, surely, all 
must see at once, that the argument is fatal to the 
cause in which it is brought. It is neither more nor 
less than virtually affirming the system in question to 
be the true original institution of the Gospel. For 
has not Christianity, in fact, been developed into Eo- 
manism ? Do the bringers of this argument mean to 
insist' on such a beginning, such an original system of 
faith and order, out of which the existing system of 
Eome could not, by any influences of time and cir- 
cumstance, be generated ? And if they have found, 
or if they have framed, such a scheme of doctrine, is 
it not plain, from the very grounds on which they 
urge it, that this their scheme can claim no such 
thing as Apostolic paternity ? They urge, that from 
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what we hold the corruptions of Romanism might 
grow: I admit it. They also urge, that from what 
they hold no such corruptions could grow: I admit this 
too. But then I also claim, that from the original in- 
stitution of Christ the corruptions of Romanism have 
actually grown ; and that therefore the very argument 
which themselves allege against our holdings, in so 
far as it has any force at all, only goes to defeat theirs, 
and to establish ours. 

For it is not by the use of what is absolutely false, 
but by the abuse of that which is true, that corrup- 
tions creep in, and get roothold, and work themselves 
into operation. And so Romanism is to be regarded 
as an abuse of true Christian doctrine ; and none the 
less an abuse, that it was superinduced gradually and 
-naturally from the times, circumstances, and influ- 
ences which that doctrine had to pass through. That 
it contained the real substance of the original institu- 
tion, but so overlayed with the corruptions of time as 
to be perverted from its rightful end, what stronger 
cause, what better ground for reformation than this 
could be alleged ? Nor need we scruple to grant, that 
those corruptions were the natural growth of the orig- 
inal principle acting in combination with the influ- 
ences and circumstances in question. For what is 
Romanism but an excrescence ? And are not excres- 
cences things that take their origin and growth from 
the body, however much they may deform and dis- 
figure that body, and even though, unless removed, 
they should in the end strangle its life ? 

On the other hand, of certain modern systems which 
have been urged so strenuously against the Reformed 
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Catholic Church, we may safely affirm that Romanism 
could not by any possible abuse or course of abuses 
have been generated out of them. Take, for instance, 
the scheme of doctrine known as Calvinism: this 
scheme, if put through all the same times, circum- 
stances, and influences, would come, not indeed to 
Romanism, but simply to nothing ; as is clear enough 
from so much of its development as hath already 
taken place. That it could never produce such an 
excrescence infers nothing so much as a lack of the 
original substance and life. And one of the main 
differences between Calvinism and Romanism seems 
to be, that the former ushers in the reign of Unbelief 
by development, the other, by reaction : there, infidel- 
ity conies as a result ; here, as a revolt. In brief, 
that the modern systems aforesaid could not possibly 
be, as Christianity unquestionably has been, abused 
and corrupted into Romanism, this is freely con- 
ceded ; and the advocates of those systems are as 
freely welcome to all they can make out of such 
concession. 

Now, to take away such abuses as I have been 
speaking of, and thus restore the institution to its 
original character, is the proper aim of all true Church 
reform. In this way, we get rid of overlayings and 
encumbrances, the supervenings of time and circum- 
stance, and come upon that which is indestructible 
and Divine. Whatsoever is of the substance and es- 
sence of the thing, is thus made to stand forth, clear, 
free, and operative. 

Which brings us far on our way towards the real 
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method and science of the event in question. That 
great work proceeded, from first to last, on the ground 
of Romanism being an abuse, and as such, having a 
root and principle of truth. From this it would needs 
follow, that the true course of reform was not by ex- 
tirpation, not by any root-and-branch proceeding, but 
by cutting off excrescences, by clearing away obstruc- 
tions and clogs ; to the end that, those things being 
removed which were stifling and devouring the life, 
that life might return to its natural and proper ac- 
tion. This firm and steady recognition of the Eoman 
system as an overgrowth of corruption engendered by 
time and circumstance, this was the very law, the 
moving and regulating thought in the work of the 
English Eeformers. Therefore it is, that during and 
since their time they have been continually assailed 
with about equal fierceness from opposite sides, the 
one alleging that they went too far, the other, that 
they did not go far enough ; those insisting on keep- 
ing up the abuse, these, on rooting oiit the thing 
abused. Probably their main strength and safeguard 
lay in the fact, that they were not less fearful of do- 
ing too much than of doing too little ; that they were 
as careful and studious to keep the thing abused, as 
to get rid of the abuse. Hence the permanence and 
stability of their work : therefore it is that what they 
did has stood, and stands, in all material respects the 
same as they left it. 

That the English Eeformers had, at least some of 
them, great faults, may be very true: but their faults 
were, for the most part, those of the age in which 
they lived ; and, had they been quite free from them, 
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they would scarce have had sympathy enough with 
the age to act upon it as they did. Nor, after all 
the searchings and siftings of the most determined 
hostility for matter against them, does it appear that 
they had such a measure of frailty, as that we may 
justly look down upon them, or set at nought their 
counsels. But, whatsoever they may have been, we 
cannot take our ideas of them, either, on the one side, 
from those who burnt them at the stake, or, on the 
other, from those who, as if on purpose to punish 
them in their successors, worried Bishop Jewel into 
his grave, and persecuted Bishop Hall, and impris- 
oned Jeremy Taylor, and called the heavenly-minded 
Leigliton a Papist, and exacted fines for celebrating 
the birth of our Saviour, and made it a penal offence 
to use any of those divine collects in which had been 
breathed the piety of forty generations of Christians'. 
Neither of these are good authority against the Eng- 
lish Reformers, because both have very special reasons 
for wishing them to have been bad men ; and we all 
know how commonly it happens in such cases, that 
" the wish is father to the thought." Hatred disqttal- 
ifies the judgment quite as much as love ; and, cer- 
tainly, those who are so much interested to make out 
a case against them are not the best judges of their 
character. At. all events, we believe their method the 
right one, their work a good one ; and it matters 
little whether they were drawn to it and guided in it 
by their own wisdom and virtue, or by the necessity 
of their position, or by both. For we are ignorant 
indeed, if we do not know that necessity is often our 
best tutor, and that the wisest men often work to 
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better issues when doing as they must than when free 
to do as they would, because in that case they have 
Providence as their lawgiver and guide. And as, on 
the one hand, we believe that the work of our Ee- 
formers, in all its main parts and purposes, was wise 
and good, and every way justifiable ; so, on the other 
hand, we hold that the field wherein they worked is 
the only one where the Eeformation has not proved, 
or is not likely to prove, a failure. 

But there needs not the service of any such lips as 
mine, to vindicate the English Eeformation; Time 
will take care of that, if indeed it be not already taken 
care of. The experience of the noblest people on 
earth for three hundred years seems to give us toler- 
able warrant for regarding that event as one of the 
most glorious in human history. But it can hardly 
be too often repeated, that the work in question re- 
mains to this day substantially the same as the Ee- 
f ormers left it ; and that, too, while every thing has 
been changing about it, both those who reformed on 
wrong principles, and those who did not reform at 
all. Nor is it inconsiderable, that as our Eeformers 
pursued the course I have stated, so they involved in 
their work a power of vitality which promises in due 
time to throw off certain encumbrances that could 
not have been removed in their day, without endan- 
gering the patient's life. By this I mean, not that 
the Church is to have any developments of faith or 
doctrine, but that she will, in virtue of her original 
and inherent life, gradually work clear of certain ex- 
ternal alliances and entanglements which have some- 
what crippled her native energies. 
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The conclusion from all which is, that our Keform- 
ers, grounding themselves on Scripture and primitive 
antiquity, aimed and endeavoured to set forth the old 
wine of Gospel truth in the old bottle of Apostolic 
order. And all the vast learning of their successors, 
for three centuries, has served to show that they were 
both right in their aim, and successful in their en- 
deavour. That their judgment herein cannot easily 
be shaken, appears in that of the two opposing parties 
the one has pretty much ignored the voice of anti- 
quity, the other erected a tribunal that supersedes it. 
And thus both sides virtually claim the prerogative of 
perpetual change; the one, because it acknowledges 
no authority but opinion; the other, because it affirms 
an authority that cannot err. In opposition to both 
of which our Eeforrners planted themselves on the 
ground of primitive history and fact; their method 
being, not only to throw out the subsequent changes, 
but to cut off the very principle of them. If any fur- 
ther proof of their success be wanted, we seem to have 
it, in that the old life and the old body are yet stand- 
ing together in all the strength and firmness of their 
original union : in the lapse of three hundred years 
neither has grown tired of the other, and neither has 
been changed; whereas they who would do nothing, 
and they who would leave nothing undone, have from 
time to time had occasion to change the one, or the 
other, or both. 

That the life and the body in question are pro- 
foundly suited to each other, may be strongly argued 
from their having lived together so long in perfect 
harmony. Close indeed must be the correspondence 
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between the faith and the order of the Church, to 
outlast so much time, and withstand so much war, 
without any material change in either part. It shows 
the energies of a mighty soul organized into a struc- 
ture of proportionable might. So it should be with 
an Institution against which the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail. And as we cannot doubt that Inspiration 
at first brought the two parts together on a principle 
of mutual fitness; so we have a large, manifold reason 
and experience, to justify the belief that the same 
principle presided at their reunion; not so much, 
perhaps, by the wisdom of the Keformers, as by the 
simple trust of all men at that time in the wisdom 
of the original Institution; a trust that naturally 
brings plain men to the wisest results, by conduct- 
ing them along the line of plain facts. In short, the 
strength of our Keformers lay in that, for some cause 
or other, they did not presume to push any theories 
of their own against the teachings of a supernatural 
prescription. And the consequence is that, over and 
above the primitive lights by which they walked, we 
now have, since their work was done, a great histori- 
cal demonstration in its favour, which is far stronger 
and better than all the logical and theoretical argu- 
ments in the world. The thing can only be put down 
by bringing primitive facts against it, as primitive 
facts have always been brought for it ; and its ene- 
mies are so far from succeeding in this, that they have 
long since pretty much given over the attempt. 

In the Church, then, whereof we are members, the 
old wine and the old bottle are preserved for us, just 
as they were three centuries ago, and, as they believed 
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who then restored them, and as our fathers have ever 
since believed, just the same as they were in the prim- 
itive times. During this period, thousands of our 
brethren have drunk of this wine to their souls' 
health ; and the more they drank it and compared 
it with other wines, the more they became satisfied 
that it really is what it purports to be. And many 
who, like good Richard Baxter, began by renouncing 
this wine for some other, have at last, on outgrowing 
the spirit of contradiction which they had mistaken 
for a better taste, seen cause to acknowledge that it 
was purer than they could find anywhere else, and to 
regret they had ever forsaken it. On the whole, I 
think we may safely rest assured that it is the genuine 
Apostolic wine, kept until now in the very bottle that 
was originally made for it. At first, indeed, men may 
not like it so well as some other ; for its virtue is not 
of the demonstrative sort, and it stirs up no pleasing 
tumults in the sensibility, such as are ever causing 
new wines to be preferred by novices; but, after drink- 
ing of it awhile, they will be apt to lose their relish for 
any other; since "no man having drunk old wine 
straightway desireth new ; for he saith, the old is bet- 
ter." And the example of so many about us often 
changing their vintage, and thus approving some fault 
either in their wine or their taste, confirms us the more 
in this our persuasion. 

Finally, my brethren, I cannot help remarking on 
our happiness in belonging to a Church which does 
not change; where the principle of development and 
progress in the Faith has gained no operative foothold. 
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She has locked up " the form of sound words " in her 
heart, and given up the key into the keeping of her 
Divine Head. Quickened by her genius, and guided 
by her light, society has indeed advanced beyond prec- 
edent ; and it may go on advancing for ages, without 
reaching her present standard, or exhausting her pres- 
ent forces. Under her benign influence, all noble and 
useful arts and sciences and faculties have thriven, 
and still thrive, as they have never done anywhere 
else. But, though herself the most generous Cher- 
isher of liberal things and learned preparations, she 
has still impressed her children, somehow, that no ad- 
vances in science could throw much light on the Way 
of salvation : so that, not being called upon to improve 
"the Faith once delivered to the Saints," they could 
spend all their force in improving themselves by it, 
having no other duty respecting it than to ascertain 
what it was, and to keep it as it was. Hold on to it, 
my brethren, hold on to it, with all the tenacity of 
life itself, and never cease from endeavouring to lift 
yourselves up to it ; remembering, meanwhile, that 
where much has been given, much will .be required ; 
and that they should do most for whom most has 
been done. 



THE END. 
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